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AMERIOAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Wirk the opening of our present number of the 
“Dollar Monthly. Ewe present our readers with 
a series of well-selected, and carefully drawn, 
and beautifully engraved views, representing 
some of the finest, as well as some of the most 
celebrated, modern church edifices in the United 
States, Within a few years, architecture, and 
particularly church architecture, has followed the 
same law of progress which has carried forward 
the other arts and sciences, and which. has kept 

with the accumulation of wealth, and 
tpidly elevating the character of our beloved 
country. Houses of worship were among the 
erected by the colonists, wig come 
to found new émpire; and fact 
18 


of deep im and a key to the rapidi 
erty of the settlers compelled them to build of 
the rudest in most modest 
manner ; moreover, the hostility of savage neigh- 
bors compelled them to think of defence even 
while setting apart places of devotion, and the 
early meeting-house, in the days of Indian war- 
fare, did not différ much from the block-houge 
for the protection of an infant settlement, 
sudden warwhoop of the savage was liable 
at any moment to interrupt the peat geo or 
the hymn of praise. No Sabbath its 
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grace, were obliged to gird themselves with the 


armor of the flesh, as well as with the armor of 


— and to be pre — “ sive and 
nsive weapons—with stee , breastplate 
and buff coat, with pike, and 
sword, to defend their own and their wives’ and 
children’s lives from the arrows of the “ heathen 
salvages,” and their altars from the incendiary 
torches of the en warriors. Afterwards, 
when peace serenity were restored, and 
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the temples vacated by their builders, still, in the 
last century, and on this side of the water, we do 
not think a puritan congregation could have been 
found willing to erect a new house on the model 
of those churches associated in their minds with 
antagonistic principles of doctrine. It has re- 
mained for later and more enlightened days to 
sweep away these prejudices, and to permit the 
builders of churches to choose from the manifold 
examples of European church architecture such 
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means were more ample, the puritan tabernacles 
were not attractive.to the eye of taste; for our 
fathers, while in many respects they were in ad- 
vance of the age they lived in, were rooted in 
their aversion to “steepled houses,” and to the 
rich adornment of the shrines of a creed which 
they abhorred. Though in the old world, the 
sledges and i of the iconoclasts, 

Protestant 


compelled many communities to adopt 


GERMAN CHURCH, ALLEGHANY CITY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


designs as suit their taste, without reference to 
their origin. And so great is the diversity of 
tastes in this country, that we find an endless va- 
riety of plans and styles in our church edifices. 
To our s ens of these we now invite the at- 
our readers, Our first view is of the 

Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass., which 
stands in an elevated of the city, and is built 
square towers, and bat- 

pointed 


tirely of granite. 
tlempents, and buttresses and 
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and the ornamental character of its surroundings, 
give it an imposing and attractive aspect, and 
render it the mostetriking church edifice in the 
city. The trees planted near it add an additional 
effect to its picturesque appearance. Buttresses 
are an important feature in all varieties of church 
architecture. They are the external strengthen- 
ing pieces which enable the architect to produce 
such surprising results; they are generally to be 
seen running up between the windows on the ex- 
terior of ca rals and churches, and in various 
other places where they can render strength. 
Beginning with the Normans, they acquired more 
and more richness down to the fifteenth century, 
when they became profusely decorated. In the 
early English style four varieties of buttresses 
are used. The first is a plain, flat kind of pilas- 
ter, differing very little from the. Norman but- 
tress. The second kind, rather later than the 
former, is about equal in projec- 
tion and breadth, and has one 
or two “set-offs,”’ or recedi 

stages ; it has sometimes a sh 

at the corners, sometimes panel- 
ling on the sides, and sometimes 
niches and varied ornaments. 
The third kind is a slender but- 
tress of great projection, occa- 
sionally applied to towers. The 
fourth kind, used towards the end 
of the style, is divided into many 
stages, and is terminated upwards 
with a triangular head.— We next 
give a view of the German 
Church, on Liberty Street, Aile- 
ghany City, Pennsylvania, which 
presents @ very unique appear- 
ance, and forms a pleasing con- 
trast with the usaal style of 
church beilding. The towers re- 
mind us of some of the Greek 
churches in Moscow, Rassia, be- 
ing somewhat in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. . Lt is well 
known that Russie has been a 
good deal influenced 4 the By- 
zantine architecuare. At the time 
when the Byzantine empire was 
powerfal, the country north and 
northeast of the Black Sea was 
inhabited by rude tribes of Sar- 
Matians, who gradually came under the domin- 
ion of a chief or cear, keving his capital at Kief. 
These Sarmatians, or Muscovites, or Russians 
(for the terms oy deemed nearly synony- 
mous), embraced the Christianity of Greek 
Church; and when one of their princesses, Olga 
or Elga, returned inthe year 955 from Constun- 
tinople, where she had been to be baptized by the 
patriarch, she built a Christian church at Kief in 
the Byzantine style. A few years afterwards the 
Czar Viadimir built at Kief a larger church, 
which he named after the Santa Sophia, of Con- 
Stuntinople, and which, thoagh afterwards burn- 
ed, was rebuilt in the same style. After a time, 
Novogorod succeeded Kief as the metropolis of 
the czar’s dominions; and here another “ Santa 
Sophia” was built in the ‘eleverith century. Ivan; 
anyther ezar, at a later period transfe the seat 
of empire from Novogorod to Moscow; and here 
aguih were charehes baift on tlie Byzantine plan! 


Down to the fifteenth century, when the Byzan- 
tine empire was finally extinguished, all the Rus- 
sian churches were built by architects from Con- 
stantinople; but after this, the Italian and other 
architects engrafted other features on the Byzan- 
tine, still retaining, however, the general charac- 
ter of the latter. The Greek cross with the square 
centre, the cupola over this centre, and the smaller 
cupolas over the side recesses, the tall minarets 
between the cupolas—all were retained ; but the 
semi circular form of the cupola gave way to a 
bulbous form, such as characterize the Moham- 


medan mosques.—St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 
Mass., which is next delineated, is a modest 
building of the Gothic style of architecture, first 
erected in 1733, and rebuilt in 1833.—St. An- 
drew’s Church, Montreal, Canada, the subject of 
our fourth engraving, is a fine specimen of aa 

this 


pointed Gothic style of architecture—and 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. 


specimen 8 some remarks on early church 
building in Europe, and on some of the theories 
respecting the pointed style. Mr. Hope says :— 
“ When, in the kingdom established by the - 
bards in the north of Italy, the old cities, by their 
wise regulations, had become to teem with a new 
industry, and new cities to arise ; but while, nev- 
ertheless, the knowledge of certain arts was still 
difficult to obtain, the exercise of them laborious, 
and the fruits, slow, rare and ancertain ; its kings 
its lesser lords, and the municipalities that by de- 
greés arose, were induced, in their wisdom or 
weakness, at one time from motives of public 
policy, at others of private advantage, to encour- 
age artificers of different proféssions.” Appren+ 
ticeships, licensing, trade privileges and prohibi- 
tions, freedom of guilds—all arose out of this 
system, as @ direct inducement to waintiaae 
productive art. Very shortly it was either 

to be; Or stpposed to ‘be, conducive to‘ the inter 
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were not among 
the least impor- 
tant of these oper- 
atives. In an 

when church- 
building became 
gradually to be 
regarded wore 
and more as a re- 
ligious duty, the 
architects aud ina. 
sons employed at 
it were looked up- 
on a8 being supe- 
rior to mOst other 
workmen, ‘ihe 
inhabitants of Co- 
mo, in the north 
of Italy, obtained 
celebrity fur their 
skill in these mat- 
ters;  imsomuch 


uon, mayistri 
Comacini,” 
“masters from 
Como,” became 
generic to all those 
of the profession. 
Whether the “ free 
and aveepted ma- 
sons ” were really 
established at the 
time when, and in 
the country where, 
the Lombard 


kings’ reigned, is a 


disputed question among those who have wri 
on the subject ; but it seems to be agreed that the 
Freemasons did exist in those times, and that 
they built an immense number of churches in It- 
aly, at a time when the other countries of Europe 
were badly supplied both with churches and 
with church-builders. When these 
became more numerous than the wants of Italy | 
required, they crossed the Alps and sought for | 
employment elsewhere. The popes extended tive sovereign on their own native soil, but grant- 
tection to them under the character of church- ing to them, in every other foreign coun i 
builders ; for each new Christian church was, in they might visit 
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Freemasons 


8T. ANDREW’S CHURCH, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


tten | those days, in some sort an addition to the pope’s 
dominions. Mr. Hope thinks that it was about 
the time when Charlemagne overthrew the Lom- 
bard. kingdom, that the popes thas chartered the 
chareh-builders, on much 
they would have sent out missionaries. 
Freemasons, thus favored, ‘‘ were fraught with 
Papal bulls or diplomas, not o: 
corporate powers given to them by their own na- 


for purposes connected 


same principle that 


208 
sts of these cor- be 
porate bodies that 
their art should 
assume the char- 
acter of a mys- 
tery,” which could 
neither be learned, . 
nor practised if 
learned, without 
the sanetion of the = 
governing body of SSS 
the guild. The 
earliest “schools” 
of painting had a 
good deal of this s — 
ter about them, al- 
though in a far 
less degree than 
the more mechani- ‘te — 
=| : [= 
— 4 ™ i i! | 
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association, where the Latin creed was avowed, 
and the supremacy of its spiritual head acknow- 
ledged, the right of holding directly and solel 
under the pope alone, entire exemption from all 
local laws and statutes, edicts of sovereign, 
or municipal regulations, whether with regard to 
the force of labor or any other, binding upon the 
native subjects; they acquired the power, not 
only themselves to fix the price of their labor, 
but to regulate whatever else might appertain to 
their own internal government, exclusively in 
their general chapters ; prohibiting all native art- 
ists not admitted into their society from entering 
with it into any sort of competition, and all na- 
tive sovereigns from supporting their subjects in 
such rebellion against the charch, and command- 
ing all such temporal subjects to respect these 
credentials, and to o ese mandates, under 
pain of excommunication.” The Freemasons, 
or church builders, becoming thus a highly privi- 
leged body, many ons were desirous to join 
them. Some of the builders at Rome, and oth- 
ers as far off as Constantinople, did so; and by 
degrees some of the natives of France, Germany, 
Belgium and England were admitted members 
of the fraternity. It appears that ecclesiastics 
were especially anxious for this honor or privilege 
—abbots, prelates, bishops and monks being 
ranked among the “free and accepted masons, 
and acknowledging the pope as being as much 
their head in this as in more spiritual matters. 
Thus the twofold chain of events ‘ 
led towards the same result—the 
refuge which the arts found among 
the religious orders induced the 
monks to become architects and 
builders; while the sanction of ‘a 
church-building guild by the pope, 
led to a general uniformity in the 

' mode of proceeding. Each country 
had a “lodge,” or headquarters 
for the Freemasons, which were 
often chartered and protected b 
the sovereigns of the country. 
very close connection thus arose be- 
tween Papal power and Christian 
architecture. The missionaries and 
Freemasons worked hand in hand ; 
insomuch that “it may be assert- 
ed,” says Mr. Hope, “that a new 
apostle of the Gospel no sooner ar- 

ved in the remotest corner of Eu- 

rope, either to convert the inhabit- 
ants to Christianity, or to introduce 
among them a new religious order, 
than speedily followed a tribe of 
itinerant Freemasons to back him, 
and to provide the inhabitants with 
the necessary places of worship or 
reception.” Each troop consisted 
of a head architect, with a number 
of workmen under him ; a warden 
or superintendent being placed to 
oa ten men. They built a 
“lodge,” or of temporary 
habitations, acne he spot where the 
church was to be built, and organ- 
ized their whole community for the 
time being. Ata parish in Snf- 
folk, during the reign of Henry 
VL, a contract was entered into 


between the townspeople and the Freemasons em- 
ployed in building a new church, in which it was 

that every man should be provided with a 
pair of white leather gloves and a white apron ; 
and that a “lodge,’’ properly tiled, should be 
erected at the expense of the parish, in which to 
hold their meetings. It is helieved that the style 
of the churches Was mainly determined by the 
builders themselves, and not by those who were 
to pay for them; and as these builders, in every 
country, had a close mutual connection, a strong 
family resemblance became observable in the 
churches about the same time. There seems 
furthermore reason to believe, that wheresoever 
and by whomsoever the general vertical character 
of Gothic architecture was established, the dis- 
covery or invention was so intimately connected 
with the widely spread church-building guild, as 
to be diffused throughout the western countries 
of Europe very speedily. As the unity of plan 
among them was such that there was scope for 
each man to take up that particular department 
which his taste or skill qualified him to practise, 
there probably arose some who studied especially 
the mechanical principles of building, or the ratio 
and mode of arrangement between support and 
pressure ; for it is impossible to believe that the 
wonderful examples of equilibrium exhibited in 
many of our cathedrals could have been produced 
without a close investigation of such principles ; 
and yet we know of no one who could have done 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, MONTREAL. 


this, but the members ot some such fraternity as 
the one now under notice. Europe had very lit- 
tle science, according to the modern aceeptation 
of the term, in those times ; and the utter absence 
of documents, plans, sections, or calculations re- 
lating to church architecture, strengthens the 
} ye that it was in the hands of a fraternity, 
kept their.proceedings secret. It is proper 
to remark that the above view, touched on by 
many writers, and illustrated at some length by 
Mr. Hope, is not a certainty—it is only the best 
of accounting, at present, for the uniformity 
plan followed in building charches, especially 
at and after the rise of the pointed style. Dr. 
John Milner, in 1798, gave support to the opinion 
that the pointed arch arose from the mutual in- 
tersection of a series of round arches. The pres- 
ent century has not been wanting in theories on 
this subject. Sir James Hall advanced an opin- 
ion, that the d style originated from an 
es ty wicker work, or interlacing of 
wan twigs—an hypothesis which Mr. Brit- 
tori thinks arose rather “‘ from the sport of fancy 
than from the inferences of scientific and dis- 
inating investigation.” Mr Payne Knight 

i antiquity 
says: “The 
pointed arch, which we call Gothic, is the primi- 
tive arch, of which the earliest instance known in 
Europe is the Emissarius of the Lake of Albano, 


built during the siege of Veii, 
before either the Greeks or Tomeet 
knew how to turn any other kind of 
arch ; for as this may be constructed 
without a centre, by advancing the 
stones in gradual projections over 
each other, then the 
projecting angles, its invention was 
obvious, and naturally preceded 
those constructed mechanical 
principles, of which, I believe, there 
are no examples anterior to the 
Macedonian conquest.” There were 
among the Christians of the middle 
ages many symbols adopted respect- 
ing the Saviour and his attributes. 
Among these was the vesica pisces, 
a figure in the form of a fish. Mr. 
Kerrich has offered an opinion that 
the pointed ends of this figure might 
have the idea of the 
pointed areh, in place of the previ- 
ously used semi-circular arch. Mr. 
Lascelles, in an essay published in 
1820, left all other theorists at a dis- 
tance, by going as far back as Noah 
himself for the origin of the pointed 
arch. He says :—‘‘ Pointed archi- 
tecture was not invented by mathe- 
maticians or mechanics; nor by the 
Goths, Anglo-Saxons, or Saracens. 
It is plainly not the invention of any 
artist ; still less is it Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, or Roman. As for the Orien- 
tals, the form reached them, as we 
see in their temples, in the shape 
also of the Phrygian and Median 
bonnet, with something, perhaps, of 
a symbolical and hieroglyphic allu- 
sion; it may be traced, too, in their 
architecture—just as their Paganism 
is the matilated trunk, or ruinated 
remain and tumulus, of transpired revelation. I 
think, further, and have no doubt, that its origin 
is merely Hebraic—of the very highest antiquity.” 
In short, this writer thinks that the pointed arch 
was derived from the s' of the ark; the per- 
ar, the horizontal, and the oblique sec- 
tions of the ark affording patterns for three vari- 
eties Of the pointed arch. Mr. Hope, in the essay 
which we have often quoted, notices the impro- 
priety of regarding the pointed arch as the single 
great feature of the pointed style, since it is only 
one among many. Considering the many coun- 
tries in which pointed arches uf some kind or 
other have been found, belonging to a period 
much earlier than the pointed style generally, he 
thinks it is a useless inquiry to seek the name of 
the person by whom, or the country in which, 
this form of arch was first used; nor does he 
think this inquiry of importance to the general 
of the invention of the pointed style. 
opinion which Mr. Hope seems to entertain 
im respect to this invention is, that motives of 
utility led to it. ‘‘In those regions where snow 
fails thick, and lies long, the necessity of afford- 
ing tomamerous congregations places of assembly 
and spaci temples which, consuming 
less solid materials, and presenting a lesser num- 
ber and a smaller bulk of those masses of mason- 
ry which obstructed the vacant spaces, 
be covered by a roof sharp and lofty, 
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to throw off the wet, to weigh light 
on parts of the building which i t 
—the desire of obtaining these advantages in- 
duced architects to resume the groined arch, 
known and used by heathen Romans and in the 
first Christian Basilicas, and sub-equently dis- 
carded in consequence of the facilities of con- 
struction afforded by the profusion of ancient col- 
umns which were at hand, and from the readiness 
with which a timber roof might supply the most 
urgent necessities.”’ groined vault being 
thus employed as a matter of convenience, the in- 
tersection of the arches led to a sort of pointed 
arch, even though the two arches thus intersect- 
ne cot other were themselves semi-circular. 
“ While the vault did not require much height, 
but rather lateral expanse, the arches thus cross- 
ing each other were made round, in order to give 
strength; but when more elevation was required, 
and more seientifie knowledge could be com- 
manded, the groined vault, assisted by piers and 
buttresses, was gradually developed, and grew 
into the pointedarch. In process of time a desire 
arose wo give to the jambs and apertures destined 
for doors and windows an appearance correspond- 
ing to their tall and slender dimensions, and to 
the shape of the arch; and the modifica- 
tions which before had been but partially seen, 
w into general favor and estimation. Struck 
y the combination of strength and lightness, lof- 
tiness and s whieh this sys- 
tem afforded, artists began to fol- 
low up, from motives of elegance 
and variety, that which had origi- 
paced in causes of direct utility ; 
and to make every support as 


pry and distant, every openin 
as high und as wide, as possible. 
—Bonsecours Church, depicted 
in our fifth engraving, is an old 
French ecclesiastical edifice, prin- 
cipally remarkable for its anti- 
quity. It is situated at the foot 
of Rae Bonsecours, near the mar- 
ront is the following inscri 
tion :—“ Si l’amour de Rtarie 
ton coeur est gravé, en passant ne 
toublie de lui dire un ave,’ an 
injunction on the pious to say 
their prayers, in passing, for the 
love of the virgin mother.—St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, shown in our 
sixth engraving, occupies an ele- 
vated position at the corner of St. 
Alexander Street and Rue La- 
gauchetiere. It is astriking build- 
ing in the pointed style.—The 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, 
is, apart from its neat and solid 
style of architecture, and the — 
height of its steeple, which makes 
.& conspicuous landmark, an 
object of considerable interest 
from the circumstances of its 
erection. It originally stood in 
Wall Street, in the city of New 
York. When at the call of mam- 
aon the —_ was taken down 
make room for more profitable 


. 


pee 
the following inscription: ‘ Presbyterian Charch, 
erected Anno Sater} MDCCCXLIV.”—As 
specimens of thé church architecture of Newark, 


Streets, which is also a handsome structure, 
Both of these struc- 
@ red from 
quarries in the immediate vicinity.— next 
engraving delineates the Jewish S at the 


ynagogue 
corner of Cerre and Sixth Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
It is very peculiar in its architecture, but certain- 
presents a picturesque appearance. It is 9 
riental in its character, and this peculiarity 
rendered the more striking by the aspect of the 
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etc., were marked -and numbered, taken across | 
the river, and ereeted on the present site, where } 
it now stands, the perfect embodiment of its for- 

| 
N. J., we have selected two of the more promi- 
nent ones a8 les of the taste and liberality | 
of the pont nm of Newark and the skill of 
her architects. ‘The first is the High Street Pres- 
byterian Church, on the corner of High and Hill ; 
Streets, of which the Rev. D. W. Poor sgn | 
It was oe a Mr. Welch, of Newark, and ' 
reflects great t upon all connected with its 
erection—architect and builders, as well as the ) 
congreys tion, whose munificent expenditure has 
the city with one of its richest orna- 
ments. The is Grace Church, 
situated on the corner of Broad and Walnut 
| 
= ‘ee = 2 
| 
fit 
ys | i 
a 
ings, the stones, timbers, 


buildings in its immediate vicinity, which are de- 
in style-—The First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Pittsburg, Pa., is a very elegant 
structure, in the style of some of the churches 
already delineated.—Brooklyn, N. Y., contains 
some sixty-six churches, many of which are re- 
markable for their beautiful architectural style 
and finish. The Church of the Pilgrims (Con- 
i ), whose spire forms a prominent ob- 

in approaching the city, is an imposing struc- 
ture of gray stone, on the corner of Hen- 
ry and sen Streets. Our engraving is an 
accurate delineation. The Rev. R. S. Storrs is 
the pastor The corner-stone of this edifice was 
laid Jaly 3, 1844, and it was consecrated to divine 
service with becoming ceremonies, on the 12th of 


' May, 1646.—The next engraving conveys a cor- 


jurch in 


ture, and was designed by Mr. Upjohn, the cele- 
brated architect of Trinity Church, New York. 
The material of which it is composed is coarse 
rabble granite. It is constructed with a view to 
form a of a larger church, should such be 

uired, or continue by itself, for which it is 

ciently finished. It was commenced in the 
spring of 1851, and was completed in the follow- 
ing year, at a cost of about $25,000. The Gothic 
style of architecture, now so great a favorite and 


' #0 closely studied with us, is the modern Gothic, 


which ished afcer the destruction of the 


, and was coarse and heavy, ha 


The modern style, without 
sacrificiug grandeur and sublimity, add wealthy 
ornament, splendor and elaborate execution. 
The modern Gothic originated in the kingdom of 
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the Visigoths in Spain, from the admixture of 
the Arabian and Moorish architecture, and flour- 
ished from the 12th to the 15th centuries. To- 
wards the latter end of the 12th century impor- 
tant innovations on the old style of church archi- 
tecture were introduced. For the flat southern 
gable, says Moeller, was substituted the high 
northern roof, which brought with it the pointed . 
arch in place of the semi-circular one, being a 
consequence n for the harmony of the 
parts among each other. With the elevation of 
the roof and vaulting came a slender proportion 
of towers, columns, capitals, etc.; and at the lat- 
ter end of the century the flat pilaster spreads 
outwards, and is converted into the flying but- 
tress. At this period the edifices were in several 
respects anomalous, inasmuch as we have a mix- 
ture of circular and sev arches, pillars and 
vaults intersected by horizontal cornices and the 
like. The duration of this heterogeneous style 
was very limited, being immediately succeeded 
by the universal prevalence of the high pitched 
gable and the pointed arch. It appears incontes- 
table that the Germans were the first to carry 
this style to its highest perfection. As early as 
A. D., 1248, the Cathedral of Cologne was be- 

m upon its present plan, a building which, if 
finished, would have been the grandest and most 
beautiful in the world. Erwin Von Steinbach, 
soon after 1276, built the porch of the minster of 
Strasburg, a building more, perhaps, esteemed 
than the last, because nearly brought tu a state of 
completion. The style which we have just been 
describing wants no other distinctive appellation 
than the pointed. Imagination seems afier its 
establishment to have been tortured to invent 
new combinations of ornaments and tracery. It 
overstepped at length the true bounds of archi- 
tecture, and was abandoned in the sixteenth cen- 
tury for the introduction and restoration of the 
Roman, or, more properly speaking, Italian archi- 

‘ 
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Brookline, about half a mile 
the ina uded and toral spot. It 
is cade a fine specimen of Gothic 
Gothic architecture was copied from the ancient 
ote ving 
ce al ness | 
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tecture. The author above quoted says that the 

architects of these times were adapted to their 

age, and that their works were the results of the 

time in which they lived; and that, however we 

admire and imitate these works, we are not able 

to re-produce them, on account of the circum- 

stances under which the style arose not being the 

same. We do not agree with this opinion. The 

powers of mechanical construction exhibited in 

the pointed style are such as to excite our admi- 

ration and astonishment, the exact calculated 

proportion between strength and burthen, the 

counteraction of thrusts of vaulting, and the con- 

sequent lightness and boldness resulting from 

those calculations, evince an intimate acquaint- 

ance with the most important and useful qualifi- 

cation which an architect can possess, the pro- 

duction of the greatest possible effect with the 

most limited means, This qualification was pos- 

sessed by the architects of the thirteenth century 

in the highest degree, and to an extent quite un- 

known to the Greeks and Romans. “A Gothic 

church,” says Bigelow, “is commonly built in 

the form of a cross, ha a tower, lantern or 

sphere at the place of intersection. The part of 
e cross situated towards the west is called the 

nave, the opposite the choir, and within this is the 

chancel. The transverse ion, forming the 

arms of the cross, is called the transept. Any 

high building erected above the roof is called the 

steeple; if square-topped, a tower; if long and 

acute, a spire ; and if short and light, 

alantern. ‘The lateral supports on 

the outside are called , and 

are necessary to prevent the spread- 

ing of the walls from the weight of 

the roofs.” It is only of late years 

that pure Gothic architecture has 

been introduced in our churches— 

Trinity Church, New York, is a fine 

specimen, and the church in Brook- 

line, by the same architect, is very 

much admired. It stands in a quiet 

and secluded spot. Approached trom 

Longwood, through the fields and 

trees, its spire rising from the valle 

has a fine effect, and forms a beauti- 

ful feature in the landscape. The 

church is one of the most satisfactory 

specimens of the Gothic we have 

among us. This order of architec- 

ture, which is now so popular, and 

considered so befitting the character 

of sacred edifices, flourishes in Ger- 

many. Some of the noblest cathe- 

drals in that land are of this beauti- 


ful and imposing style; and among 


us, its introduction has produced 
many fine specimens of church archi- 
tecture, besides that of the church of 
Brookline. —The next engraving rep- 
resents the Kpiscopal Church, situat- 

ed on Church Street, Taunton, Mass., 

a very graceful building of the Gothic 
order, standing apon a terraced plat- 
form ornamented with graceful shade 
trees. The clergyman is the Rev. 
Edward Anthon.—Onar next illustra- 

tion, sketched for its picturesque 
pearance, is the Unitarian Church, : 


Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. Samuel J. May 
is the tor.—We close our series with a view 
pi pal church, Norwalk, Conn., a very 

fine building indeed —“ Which style of architec- 
ture is the best for modern buildings?” This is 
a curious question, to which answers of the most 
contradictory kind have been given, according to 
the individual taste for the course of study of the 
n who ventures on an opinion. As art, un- 

ike science, cannot be developed by strict logical 
rules of induction and deduction, and is a matter 
more of feeling and sentiment than of close rea- 
soning (though, if the latter be also employed, 
the result assumes a higher standard), any at- 
tempt to narrow the question within confined 
limits would be apt to produce a mannerism and 
a temporary fashion, having very little ground to 
rest upon. Some men, from the tone and habits 
of their mind, estimate the merits of architecture 
by the mechanical skill shown in construction, 
and in the apportionment of supports to the pres- 
eye for me proportion, experience a 
the relations between height 
and length, between breadth and depth, and in 
ascertaining whether there is a symmetrical bal- 
ance of parts on either side of a centre. Some, 
loving the picturesque, would much rather have 
an irregular than a regular building; they wish 
the building to be so placed as to form a picture 
with the surrounding country, and they care very 
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little about “orders,” or “modules,” or any of 
the stringent rules of regular architecture. Some, 
looking back with warm admiration to the heroic 
and poetic ages of Greece, think that nothing 
could be bad in art which the Greeks effected, 
and that nothing good can be done but what is 
sanctioned by Greek example. Some, viewing 
the Catholic spirit of Christianity as the one 
great moral power of Europe, would have all 
modern buildings constructed in the style adopt- 
ed by the Church when in the zenith of her power. 
Some, knowing that the Italian architects of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries studied how 
they could best apply Roman architecture to the 
requirements of modern society, think that we 
cannot do better than follow in their wake. 
Lastly, some argue, that as science and industry 
are incessantly adding more and more to the re- 
sources placed at our command, we ought to 
make those resources icable to the 
of art, whenever opportunity offers, without arse 
deterred by the want of precedents in any other 
country or age. Leo Von Kienze, the architect 
of so many of the new buildings in Munich, has 
written a work, in which Greek architecture is 
spoken of as being the all-in-all, without which 
Pesomy J can be produced. He says (we quote 
from the “ Foreign y Review”’), “ Sorte 
has there been, never will there be, more 
art of that which was 
to perfection at epoch of the pros- 
perity and civilization of Greece. Before’ this 
perfection was attained it was necessarily preced- 
ed by many attempts ; so too, after the art. itself 
was overthrown and trampled upon, both by time 
and by barbarians, some reverberations of it were 


yet sensible. Thus there are many modes of 
architecture after, as well as prior to, its exist- 
ence as an art. Grecian architecture alone is 
marked by universal .propriety, character and 
beauty; although any mode of architecture is 
capable of affecting us, and has a certain value 
of its own, when it is a really national style, and 
has grown up out of the religious and civil habits 
of the people. The Grecian architecture, taking 
it in the most extensive sense of the term, com- 
prehends two leading epochs of its formation, 
viz., that in which all the res and intervals 
are covered by horizontal lines; and that when 
the arch was discovered and applied to similar 
purposes. If we examine into and attend to this 
twofold development of Grecian architecture in 
its elementary principles, and, in forming a style 
for ourselves, — in view those precious re- 
mains of art which are preserved to us both 
in Greece and in Italy, Grecian architeeture can 
and must be the architecture of the world, and 
that of all periods—nor can any climate, any ma- 
terial, any difference of manners, prove an ob- 
stacle to its universal adoption.” the above 
remarks Klenze —— of the arch as if it were a 
Greek invention ; he evidently includes the prac- 
tice both of Greece and Rome when he speaks of 
Grecian architecture. A writer in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” in allusion to the attempt to copy 
Greek temples in Christian churches : 


,re 

“ Architecture is quite as much a useful as a fine 
art; and, the remains of Greece being almost 
solely of sacred edifices—mere varieties of an ob- 
cell—what may thence be learned is restrict- 


ed to little more than the 
of the orders. No ideas 


ior beauty of two 
composition at all 
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etoqnete to our can be derived from 
the buildings in question ; and those who pretend 
they are to be compared, in point of utility and 
tical application, to the great variety of later 
velopments of the art, suggested by the in- 
ereasing demands of new conditions of society 
never contemplated in Athenian aa, 
either deceive themselves, or would deceive oth- 
ers. The Greek temples, in the first place, ex- 
pes beautiful so far as they go, were meant 
r a worship which did not —— the presence 
of the multitude within the walls. They are all 
ja the interior of very small di ions; and, 
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from a similar cause, they are equally poor as 
regards the means of obtaining fight. Chris- 
tian churches, where a multitude congregate, 
ample space is demanded, and also an abundant 
supply of light to be transmitted through open- 
ings in the lateral walls, and not through the 
roof and doorway alone. These considerations 
suggested to the Roman Christians the superior 
advan of the Basilican over the Temple 
form. Roman Basilica is the real 

of modern churches; and if for such structures 
the Temple of the Greeks is inappropriate, much 
more must it be so for all domestic purposes. 
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The architect of the present da ny Soiree 
observe as much Grecian severity of character as 
he chooses ; but he ought to know that he has at 
his command resources, drawn from old Roman 
magnificence, and from the happy inventions of 
modern Italy, far greater than Greece can fur- 
nish.” That the same writer is not very favorable 
to the revived Tudor style, ap from the fol- 
lowing observations :—“ itis to be at- 
tributed to the force of fashion—to a foolish opin- 
ion that the architecture of the middle ages, and 
of the period immediately preceding the full es- 
tablishment of the classical, is best suited to our 
climate—or to some unaccountable perversion of 
taste—there is a decided inclination to adopt a 
disordered, in preference to a beautiful and an 
orderly, system of architecture. As well might 
the sculptor take, as a pattern of forms, the dry, 
inanimate, wire-drawn figures of saints, kings, 
and martyrs which line the porches of our pon 
drals. atever favor jutting oriels, quaint 
gables and fantastic chimney-stacks may find in 
our eyes, they are, when stripped of the respect 
which antiquity commands, objects of ridicule 
and astonishment to the people of other countries. 
It seems tous that the re-prodiction of such 
forms in modern times is not more reasonable 
than to prefer the appearance of an old lady of ' 
the last century, powdered and dressed in a far- 
dingale, to that of a graceful maiden.” Mr. 
Leeds, in his “Essay on Modern English Archi- 


tecture,” draws a compari- 
son between the Italian 
style as practised by Pal- 
ladio, and that (distin- 
— by windows rather 
by columns) practised 
‘in Rome and Florence— 
giving the preference to 
latter. He says :— 
“What is generally un- 
derstood in this coun 
by the Ttalian style is little 
more than one mode of it, 
namely, the Palladian, 
which, if not the most 
vicious and extravagant, 
is almost the poorest and 
most insipid—that where- 
in the orders and the ap- 
plication of them are re- 
duced to a convenient 
enough workmanlike sys- 
tem, but are more or less 
enfeebled in character, 
while the details are com- 
paratively mean, and man- 
nered also ; to say nothing 
of the glaring solecisms 
that are to be met with in 
the works of Palladiohim- 
self—such as windows in 
friezes, and sometimes 
cutting into the architrave 
likewise—the mixture of 
apertures with and with- 
out dressings, not only in 
the same composition, in 
the same floors together, 
with other palpable defects 
of that kind ; besides a cer- 
tain disagreeable littleness, owing to his elevation 
being cut up both horizontally and vertically into 
too many divisions.” Mr. Leeds expresses a 
preference for the “astylar” and “ fenestral” 
(that is, the facade with ranges of windows, but 
without columns) plan of the Roman and Floren- 
tine palaces. The writer of the article “Lon- 
don,” in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” speaking of 
the English metropolitan architecture, says :— 
“ Most of the the new churches in London and 
the suburbs professing to be Greek, are little bet- 
ter than parodies and travesties of the style. 
They exhibit, moreover, a wearisome repetition 
of the same stale, hackneyed ideas, or rather the 
want of any idea beyond that of tacking a few 
columns to the front of what would else be mere 
meeting-houses. These and other spiritless as 
well as mongrel samples of the Anglo-Grecian 
school, seem at length to have brought the style 
into disrepute; and, accordingly, some of the 
more recent buildings show a desire to return to 
the Italian, which, if purified and treated with 
originality instead of servile indiscriminate copy- 
ing, would in most cases recommend itself in 
preference to the other.” Mr. Welby Pugin 
would have every building, let its o be what 
it may, in the pointed style, as being the only 
le fitted for a Christian country; aud he sets 
bounds to the ridicule and condemnation 
heaped w all else. He points out ome 
however, been pointed out by many others 
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mixture of Greek, Roman, Ital- 


inted 
structures which some modern groups i 
ings present ; and the architects who practise any 
but the pointed style come in for no small share 
of condemnation at his ‘hand. He occupies, in- 
deed, the extreme position in an extreme class, 
aloof from almost all the other architects of E: 
land. ‘To show how oppositely this question 
regarded by others, we may quote a few lines 
from Moller’s *‘ Memorials of German-Gothic 
Architecture.” Speaking of the fine old Gothic 
cathedrals, he says that y were adapted to the 
age, and the stace of feeling, when they were 
built. “We may admire and imitate these 
works, but we cannot produce the like, because 
the circumstances under which that style of build- 
ing arose are no longer the same. If we attempt 
to apply their detail, their windows, gates, orna- 
ments, etc., to the edifices of the present day, we 
shall produce an incongruous and absurd compo- 
sition, because the parts are not homogeneous 
with the whole; and the disproportions and in- 
congruity would be so mach the more striking, 


as the originals from which are borrowed 
are grand and splendid.” this 
with the Greek, he says :—‘ The case is very 
different with the Grecian style of building, 
which we are still in the habit of applying daily. 
religion predominate in the 
(Gothic) architecture; but the Grecian is the re- 
sult of an enlightened understanding, and of a 
correct sense of the beautiful. It strictly limite 
itself to what is absolutely necessary, to which it 
strives to impart the most iful forms, and 
on this account it will never cease to be capable 
of application to our pu .” Thus we see, 
from these several quotations, how different are 
the feelings, even of well-informed lovers of art, 
as to the relative beaucies and value of different 
styles of architecture. One will iasist that the 
Grecian will ever remain, what it was two thou- 
sand years ago, the style par excellence, to be 
imitated as largelyas possible. Others advocate 
the Italian of adio, the Italian of the Floren- 
tine and Roman architects, the old baronial 
“ Elizabethan,” or the pointed style exhibited in 
the English cathedrals. Our own observation 
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leads us to believe that the eee Gothic style 
of architecture is, and for a long time will be, the 
favorite with the builders of costly American 
churches. It is to England and France that we 
must look for the finest models of this style. 
The Rev. Mr. Dallaway, an English writer, in 
his “ Discourses on Architecture,” draws the fol- 
lowing comparison between the pointed styles of 
England and France :—‘“ That regular progress 
which, in English architecture, appears to form a 
gradation, is seldom found in France. Here it 
may be traced from the simple arches of Salis- 
bury to the turrets of Henry the Nev- 
enth’s Chapel. In a gencral and comprehensive 
view, we must yield the superiority to France for 
loftiness both of conception and practice, with a 
single abatement, that the rich vaultings of our 
later Gothic far excel anything of a similar de- 
scription on the continent; and with respect to 
ceriain parts of the editice, the cloister and chap- 
ter house have a space and elegance of which no 
comparative examples are there seen. A greater 
simplicity prevails in the capitals of clustered 
columns in the early French style. In this re- 
& comparison of the nave of Salisbury with 

at of Amiens will decide this fact, although 
they will not be found to be. strictly analoyous. 
The excellence of the English-Gothic school is 
seen more conspicuously in certain parts and 
detaily. In the best specimens of the French 
school we are struck with the admirable effect of 


comprehension in the architect, both of unity of 
design and consequent beauty. The elevation 
of the most celebrated churches rises firmly from 
the basement, and is - “37 of very bold and 
commanding masses or is the whole effect 
produced by magnitude alone. The facade, 
which presents broad and imposing members in 
its porches, buttresses and towers; and the per- 
forated traces in the divisions and openings, 
scarcely ever practised with us, demand our 
praise of its admirable beauty. These are slight 
and general observations, and lead us to a more 
historical detail concerning the progress and - 
fection of the art.” The same writer, in illus- 
tration of the fact that France preceded England 
in point of time, in developing the style general 
ly, remarks that the twelfth century produced 
three several revolutions in the architecture of 
France. At first all was Lombard; then the 
round areh became mingled with the pointed 
arch in the same structure; and at length, to- 
wards the end of the century, the pointed style 
was developed and decorated to a degree scarcely 
attempted in England till another century had 
elapsed. The highly decorated and florid style 
iginated and reached perfection in Germany 
France many years betore we 
similar of the chanye. 
the golden age of this style continued 
from the middle of the thirreenth to the latter 


-end of the fourteenth century ; whereas some of 
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the richest sh examples were executed in 
the fifteenth. In France use is made of a kind 
of Gothic which is often called Flamboyant, about 


the time when the latest deseription of Gothic. 
hewell, in his | 


was practised in England.. De. 
“Notes on a Tour in Picar@y and Normandy,” 
speaks thas of it:—“The kind of architecture 
which belongs to this date in France must have 
been noticed by most travellers, fer it is very 
abundant, and has a strong likeness ; but 
I do not know that any one has given a technical 
account of its liarities, A learned English 
antiquary has i @ particular portion of 
this kind of architecture by the name Burgun- 
dian ; and Mr. Pagio has given many details. I 
shall speak Of it as it occurs in the churches of 
Picardy and Normandy. It resembles in many 
respects our perpendicular or Tudor architecture, 
buc exhibits many marked differences when 
we compare at with style. Thus we have, 
in both these styles, pi crocketed, finialied, 
grouped, and formed into niche-canopies ; sur- 

covered with moulded els ; pierced par- 
apets; and as we advance, ltalianized members 
and urraugements make their appearance in both. 
But while che Tudor style has the four-ceptred 
arch peculiar toit, the Flamboyant has the three- 
centred, und the horizontal line arched at the 
end. It is also far more common in the French 
than in the Engtish style, to have in various situ- 
ations a multitude of niches filled with stamary, 
and especiaily in the hollow mouldings of arches. 
The hes of Flamboyant panelling and tracery 
are not by any means distinguished, as thuse of 


the Ludor times with us are, by the universal 
predomiuance of peealiar flame-like forms, from 


which the name has been taken. Some of the 
features of the Tudor and the Flamboyant styles 
which most deviate from the Gothic of the later 
times, probably indicate in both a nearer approach 
to the period of the revival of classical literature.” 
The subject of architecture has engaged the at- 
tention of our people greatly of late, and the de- 
mand for costly and ¢ buildings has devel- 
oped a great deal of talent —. our 
young men. Wehave in this eity, in New York, 
and in Philadel many who have distinguish- 
ed themselves already, and who aremaking rapid 
advances in their profession. Some writers, who 
have given attention to the subject, have advo- 
cated and for the invention of an Ameri- 

man suggested a style ich might 
reproduce the stem, lanes and ears of the Indian 
corn. Though the idea is somewhatdancifal, still 
it is not altogether unworthy of consideration. 
Mr. Hope, an elegant writer, says :—‘‘ No one 
seems yet to have conceived the smallest wish or 
idea of only borrowing of every form of architec- 
ture whatever it might present ef useful or orna- 
mental, of scientitic or tasteful ; of addiug thereto 
whatever other new dispositions or furms might 
afford conveniences or elegancies not yet pos- 
sessed; of making the new discoveries and the 
new conquests of natural productions unknown 
to former ages, the models of new imitations 
more beautiful and more varied; and thus of 
composing an arehitecture whieh, being in our 
country, grown on our soil, and in harmony with 
our climate, institucions and habits, at once 
gant, appropriate and orgiual, should truly 
serve the appellation of ‘ 
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ANTS IN NEW GRANADA. 

Here I saw a great curiosity. It was a long 
session of ants, every one with a bit of green 
in his mouth. understate the matter. 
‘There ran through the grass a well-beaten road, 
like a sheep-path, six inches wide—a very Cum- 
berland road for ants. It was thronged with 
busy travellers, all of whom were hastening from 
home, or re:urning with about half an inch square 
sheared out of a leaf. I followed on to see their 
nest It was curious to see their broad highwa: { 

era g under logs, stones and brush heaps. 
owed it fora long distance into the woods, 
and then gave up in despair. These ants are 
called arrieros—the same word that means mu- 
leteer. They are aterrible pest. I: is thought 
that ant-eating animals generally reject this spe- 
cies, on account of four strong, sha:p projections 
on the body.. They-can carry a grain of maize, 
and I'am eure that to load a whole colony would 
demand many bushels. Woe to the orange tree 
that they have determined to shear of leaves! 
The best, if not the only defence, is to make the 
trunk ipaccessible tothem by water. Some even 
manage to surround their house with a suream of 


Water, and others are driven to-despair by domi-. 


ciliary visits, clearly in violation of the constitu- 
tion of 1843, but which neither parchment nor 
architecture have strength to resist. I was once 
sitting in the evening in a house near Tuina, and 
fancied I saw something whitish moving on the 
floor. I examined, and found a broad stream of 
rice flowing from a large jar under a bed; each 
a was in the jaws of an arriero. The only 
ope for the rice was to hang it up in what the 
sailors call a true-lover’s knot by a hair rope. 
In the end the jar fell and broke, and the enemy 
bore off the contents. I saw where the ants’ 
hiyhway crossed a human footpath. Of course, 
must be crushed under the feet of 
the lords of creation. There their loads were 
left, for no ant picks up the load of another. I 
found that if antenne of one of these ants 
were removed, he no longer had the power of 
finding his way. Whether it is by smeil, or by 
some analogous sense, I know not, but is not by 
sight. I effaced their path with a litle chocolate 
oil; on each side gathered a crowd at a loss to 
find their way, although theirantenne could near- 
ly meet. At length some formic Columbus set the 
example, others followed, and the way was re- 
established.—Holton’s New Granada. 
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BOB WINTER’S FORTUNE. 


THE MANIAC LOVER. 
BY C. B. HARLEIGH. 


Dear Rosy Jane! How sweet that name 
Once sounded to mine ears! 

And still the same, it comes again 
To me, though many years 

Have passed away, since that sad dary, 
When last I met with thee. 


That rosy cheek; that smile so sweet; 
Those sunny curls of hair; 

Those eyes of blue, like pearls of dew; 
That form so light and fair; 

Once, all to me, O, can it be, 
I ne’er shall see them more! 

Because I’m sad, they call me mad, 
And bar my prison door. 


These gloomy halls! these dingy walls! 
These demons fierce and wild! 

For those leafy bowers of fragrant flowers; 
And my Rosy sweet and mild. 

How strange! how strange! What caused the change? 
What brought me to this cell? 

Why am I here, year after year, 
In darkness doomed to dwell? 

0, were I free, how soon to thee, 
I'd make a speedy flight, 

Where, side by side, we'd ever hide 
Together in delight. 


©, would my heart were but a stone! 
O, could I drink of Lethe’s wave! 
My memory part and leave me lone! 
Or, were I to the silent grave 
In quietness consigned! 
And the cold clods pressed 
To my aching breast! 
Then I might fiud rest 
To my wand’ring mind. 
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BOB WINTER’S FORTUNE: 
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THE CLIPPER AND THE FRIGATE. 


BY DUNCAN MC’LEAN. 


“Saiz, ho!” shonted Bob Winter from the 
main royal-masthead of a U. S. forty gun frig- 
ate, while crossing the south-east trades, bound 
tound the Horn. 

“ Where away ?” demanded the first lieutenant. 

“Three points on the lee-quarter, sir, her upper 
sails just above water.” 

“Very well,”’ replied the first luff, and turn- 
ing to the captain, who had just come on deck, 
remarked that the sail reported had probably 
been passed during the night. 

Half an hour later Bob again sung out, and 
said he thought the vessel was coming up with 
the frigate. 

“ Impossible!” remarked Captain Brag, “ we 
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are going nine knots, and no vessel afloat was 
ever known to go more upon a bowline. The 
sun, I suppose, as he rises gives a better view of 
her, and makes that fellow think she’s coming 
up with 

Now Captain Brag sincerely believed that all 
the stories about clippers going fifteen or 
eighteen knots’ were infernal lies. He had been 
in the smartest frigates that ever swam, and he 
swore he never knew one of them to go more 
than thirteen knots, even in a hurricane. 

“Tt is a ship, I think,” shouted Bob from the 
masthead, “I can see half way down her top- 
gallant sails.” 

“Don’t believe it!’ bellowed the captain, 
“come down. Quartermaster, take a glass and 
see what you can make out of that craft.” 

The quartermaster, after looking at her ten 
minutes through the glass, reported that she was 
a ship standing the same way as the frigate, and 
was gaining upon her fast. 

Although past the prime of life, Captain Brag 
mounted the rigging himself, and was soon con- 
vinced that the stranger was coming up with 
him rapidly. Flushed with excitement, he de- 
scended and ordered the log to be hove; the 
frigate was reported going nine knots good. 

“ Mr. Smith,” said the captain, addressing the 
first luff, “the ship is out of trim. Call the 
hands up, and have the anchors taken off the 
bows, and stowed one on each side of the main- 
mast. This will ease her forward; I see she 
pitches and leses way.” . 

The anchors were brought aft as ordered, and 
again the log was hove; she went half a knot 
faster ; but still the stranger was rising like a 
cloud out of the water. Her royals and top- 
gallant sails could be seen from the frigate’s deck, 

“Mr. Smith,” again said the captain, “our 
topsails are thin, the wind blows through them; 
we must shift them, but keep the others aloft till 
the last minute, the yards must not be lowered. 
We'll see if that fellow will come up with us.” 

The yards were kept mastheaded, and the 
other sails were all ready to bring to, when at 
the orders, “ Cut adrift, take to, bend away,” 
the topsails sank abaft the new sails on deck, and 
the others were bent in a minute, and set flat as 
boards. Again the log was hove; she was going 
nine knots five fathoms. 

“ We'll do it yet,” said Captain Brag, evident- 
ly pleased at the increase of speed ; “now bring 
the fire-engine up and wet the sails.” 

She went ten knots, but still the stranger rose, 
her topsails were square with the water. 

“ This will never do,” said the captain, “we 
must not allow that fellow to pass us. Pipe the 
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hammocks down and make all hands turn in, but 
a quarter watch. This will make her go anoth- 
er knot ; but she goes faster now than I ever 
knew her go before, by the wind.” 

When all the men were in their hammocks, 
she went ten knots two fathoms, but even then 
did not appear to hold her own. 

“ Pipe the hammocks up again, and make all 
hands carry shot fore and aft,” ordered the 
captain, “and see what this willdo. That fel- 
low is either the evil one let loose, or the Flying 
Dutchman.” In his heart he hoped it was not 
the Flying Cloud. 

The frigate lost half a knot by the hammocks 
being piped down again. Water butts were 
slung in the hatchways, guns were shifted in all 
directions, the backstays and rigging were slack- 
ened, but though she went faster, still the stran- 
ger came up hand over hand, and worse than all, 
if ghe continued, she would quickly cross the 
frigate’s wake, and pass to the windward of her. 
The thought of such a beat almost drove old 
Brag crazy. The sails were set like bands, every 
yard was trimmed to a hair, every tack and sheet 
in place, and the frigate was going eleven knots ; 
but all im vain, the clipper was hull out, had 
crossed the frigate’s wake at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and would pass her full two miles dead 
to windward. 

“What have I done,” exclaimed Captain 
Brag, “that I should live to be beaten by sucha 
basket? She’s nothing but a basket, you can 
see daylight peering through the creel every 
time she rises. The man who built her, the 
man who owns her, and the fool who commands 
her, ought all to be indicted for manslaughter— 
murder. She must go to Davy Jones the first 
gale; she’s all gingerbread work, like a Missis- 
sippi steamer. If the frigate were as loose in 
the joints she would sail twice as fast. I see it 
all, the thing is pegged together like a Yankee 
shoe, and works like a spring-wagon. She’s 
not a ship; she’s a coffin, aconfounded coffin. I 
wish she would sink—smash, blow up, go to 
blazes—go anywhere but ahead of me !” 

The clipper, a beautiful vessel of fifteen hun- 
dred tons register, with courses, topsails, top- 
gallant sails, royals, both jibs, foretopmast-stay- 
sail and spanker set, was now square with the 
frigate, full two miles dead to windward. Up 
went the stars and stripes to her mizzen-peak, 

and from the main was proudly thrown to the 
breeze her broad burgee, emblazoned with her 
name—Flying Cloud! It was glorious to behold 
how majestically she crossed the rolling sea, clear 
and clean, without throwing a spray aloft, not a 
tipple @ppeared to play around her cutwater; 


the proud ocean felt her presence and bowed 
obeisance to her matchless speed. The frigate 
did not recognize the clipper’s courtesy, by 
showing her colors in return, though it was her 
duty to show her colors first; whereupon the 
clipper lowered and hoisted her ensign three 
times, took in her royals and flying jib, hauled 
the mainsail up, squared the after-yards, and 
bore down upon the frigate, with the intention of 
speaking her. 

Captain Brag foamed at the mouth, swearing 
all the oaths he could remember, and, as if driven 
to desperation, ordered the pennant to be hoisted 
at the main, and the ensign at the mizzen peak, 
hoping the clipper would haul her wind again 
and pass without speaking. The hope was vain; 
down came the clipper, heeling gently from side 
to side, her head sails becalmed, and her foresail 
shaking—for the head-yards remained braced up 
as much as to say, “It is a matter of no conse- 
quence how my sails are trimmed, I can run you 
out of sight with half my canvass furled.” 

The frigate, in addition to all plain sail, was 
carrying a main royal, top-gallant, middle, main- 
topmast, and mizzen-topmast staysails, and was 
going clean pull at the rate of eleven knots, 
throwing the spray half way up the mainsail, 
She was doing well, no ship of her model could 
have been made to do better, but yet she was 
beaten. Gradually bounded the Flying Cloud 
before the breeze, her white sails throwing a 
cloudlike shadow before her, overspreading the 
frigate as she crossed her stern. 

“What do you want,” demanded Captain 
Brag, “that you have run off your course? Are 
you sinking ?” 

“To give you the news,” replied Captain C., 
throwing a paper on board the frigate. 

“ Pass on, if you're not in distress. I don’t 
want your news.” 

“‘ Brace up the after yards,” ordered Captain 
C., and went to the wheel himself to bring his 
ship by the wind to leeward of the frigate. It 
was accomplished in fine style. Side by side the 
vessels kept their way, the clipper’s sails partly 
becalmed by those of the frigate ; but the clipper, 
though her mainsail, royals and flying-jib were 
all in, held her own, and sometimes 
ahead. “Now,” said Captain C., jumping into 
the quarter-boat, “what does Captain Brag 
think of clipper-sailing ¢” 

“ When did you leave New York ?” 

“ On the first instant, crossed the equator sev- 
enteen days out, and have beaten you fifteen days 
already, and will beat you twenty more before 
you reach San Francisco.” 

“Tis a deuced lie, you did not leave on the 
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first. It’s impossible, we have had good winds, 
and have made a good passage so far, you could 
not have beaten me so much!” 

“Look at the date of the paper I threw on 
board, and look at the date of this, and this also,” 
throwing two more on board. 

“That thing of yours is a trap—she works like 
a basket, and leaks like a sieve—she wont hold 
together off the Horn. I'll report you, so go 
along. I don’t want any more of your slang.” 

“Wrong again, old Brag. My ship is as 
strong as yours, never leaks enough to keep her 
sweet, and will beat you out of sight with half 
her sails furled. I'll go just when I please, and 
you can’t help yourself. I’m going to describe a 
circle around you before we part company, to 
take the self-conceit out of you.” 

Old Brag swore that he would sink her if she 
did not clear out; and while he is pacing the 
quarter-deck, foaming and swearing, we will take 
a look at Bob Winter, who has just crawled 
along the forestay, and is now in the foretop. 

Poor Bob had been falsely arrested as a desert- 
er in New York, and knew that he would never 
be permitted to leave the frigate until she was 
paid off at the end of four years. When he saw 
the clipper range alongside, his heart bounded 
with hope ; he thought he might drop overboard 
unperceived, and stand a chance of reaching the 
clipper’s rudder, and hanging on, but remember- 
ed that, unlike a man of war, she had no rudder- 
ropes ; and also, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to drop overboard without being seen, as 
the officers were ranged along the frigate’s gang- 
way and quarter, facing the crew of the Flying 
Cloud, so he stole aloft and decided upon anoth- 
er plan. The officers and men of both vessels 
were too intent, watching the progress of their 
respective vessels, to look aloft, and besides, the 
staysails concealed the lee head yardarms of the 
frigate from the view of the officers. 

Bob made a rope fast to the frigate’s lee- 
foretopsail arm, brought the end down on the 
foreyards, made a standing bowline knot in it, 
placing the bight under his arm, and stood ready 
for a swing, the first favorable chance. At first, 
the vessels were too far apart; but Captain Brag» 
became savage, swore he would up helm and run 
the clipper down, if she did not leave. Up went 
the helm and off flew the frigate, almost grazing 
the clipper’s head yards, and Bob swung; but 
unfortunately a few turns in the rope wound him 
round and round, and he bounded back on board 
the frigate. 

“Hard up,” shouted Captain C., to avoid the 
threatened collision, and obedient to her helm, 
off she went. “i” 
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There was not a second to spare. Desperate 
and excited, Bob dashed his heels into the belly 
of the frigate’s topsail, bounded half way along 
the clipper’s foretopsail, and would have swung 
back again, but was most fortunately prevented 
by the foretop-bowline. He grabbed it for dear 
life, let slip the bowline from under his arms, and 
hung by the hands before the clipper’s’ topsail. 
He could easily have reached the foreyard by the 
weather leach of the topsail, but now all eyes 
were diverted forward and aloft, and to have done 
so, would have placed him full in view; the 
frigate would have demanded him, and a severe 
flogging would have been the consequence. Ho 
seized two reef-points, one in each hand, and 
hung for a moment undecided how he could 
escape observation; he was not sure that the 
points would hold his weight, for they were only 
sewed in the eyelet-holes, and might draw 
through. What to do was to him a vital ques- 
tion. He could not hold on five minutes; his 
arms ached already with his weight; to ease 
them he held on with,his teeth, and fried to knot 
two points together, that he might rest in the 
bight, but all in vain. If he let go, his brains 
would be dashed out on the forecastle, Casting 
a longing glance to leeward, he at last decided 
to try and spring from point to point, till he 
reached the buntlines amidships. He succeeded, 
but the buntlines were not fast on deck, and con- 
sequently he could not lower himself by them. 
He felt it almost impossible to reach the lee- 
leach of the sail, but this was his only hope. 
Nervous and savage by turns he braced himself 
to the task, and dashed along the points hand 
over hand, apparently reckless whether he held 
on or fell. He grasped the lee foretop-bowline 
with convulsive energy, he was safe! The next 
second he was crawling along the yard, toward 
the slings, hid from view. 

The frigate had again hauled her wind, and 
so had the clipper, occasionally backing her 
mizzen-topsail to prevent ranging ahead, Cap- 
tain C., having tormented Captain Brag till he 


beat a retreat into the cabin, set the clipper’s ©” 


mainsail, royals and flying-jib, and passed the 
frigate in beautiful style. The moment she 
emerged from the frigate’s lee, she sprang ahead, 
going at the rate of fifteen knots, and leaving 
a wake straight as an arrow. In less than 
an hour, she had crossed the frigate’s bow 
and was a mile and a half dead to wind- 
ward, then hauled her mainsail up, backed the 
main and mizzen-topsails until the frigate came 
in range, When once more she kept before the 
wind and crossed the frigate’s stern, saluting old 
Brag at the same time, braced up the after-yards, 


luffed alongside, set the mainsail, and away she 
went, ahead and to windward, having described 
a circumbendibus around the frigate. That 
evening before sunset, the frigate was hull down 
astern and to leeward. _ 

Bob all this time was stowed away in by the 
slings of the foreyard, and did not make his ap- 
pearance till the next morning. After hearing 
his story, Captain C. was very kind to him, and 
when the ship arrived at San Francisco, gave 
him clothes and money enough to carry him to 
the mines. The Flying Cloud made the passage 
from New York to San Francisco in eighty-nine 
days, a passage which remains to this day unri- 
valled. The frigate touched at Valparaiso, where 
she remained a week, but was one hundred and 
forty days at sea before she reached San Fran- 
cisco. The Flying Cloud was then at Hong 
Kong, having crossed the Pacific Ocean in thirty- 
six days, another wnequalled passage. 

Let us now tell the story of Bob Winter, for 
he is our hero. 

In the month of June, a boy about six years 
of age was sitting on the doorstep of a wooden 
shanty, on the outskirts of the Five Poimts, New 
York, playing with a kitten. He had been ery- 
ing—the tears st#ll lingered on his cheeks—and 
often he looked westward, and every time he 
looked, his little heart was strangely agitated. 
‘That morning his mother’s remains were carried 
away in a “ city shell” for mterment. He could 
not realize that she was dead, but thought she 
had gone out washing and would return at din- 
ner time to give him something to eat. Dinner 
time came and passed, he was hungry, but no 
one asked him to eat. He rose and tried to enter 
the house, the door was locked, so he sat wpon 
the step, and in the lulls of crying tried to amuse 
himself with a playful kitten that was purring 
near him. 

“Boy,” saida middle-aged gentleman, who 
had been watching him seme time, “where do 
you intend to sleep to-night ?” 

“ With my mother, sir, when she comes home. 
She’s been naughty to stay so long—I’m so 
hungry.” 

“ Poor child,” mused Mr. Richards, the own- 
er of the shanty, “he dees not know that his 
mother is dead ; but he must not be left here to 
perish. I will take him home with me, though I 
know Mrs. Richards will be displeased. What 
is your name ?” 

“Bob Winter, and I’m six years old.” 

“Well, Bob, will you come home with me ? 


| Your poor mother’s dead, she’ll mever come 


back. 
' “Never?” said the bey, looking him full in the 
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face for a moment, and then bursting into tears ; 
“never come back—dead—never come back ” 
And he sank upon the ground. 

Mr. Richards took him in his arms, and put 
him in his carriage, which was near the corner of 
the shanty. Mrs. Richards disliked peor people, 
because her husband took much interest in them, 
and well he might, for he had made a large for- 
tune out ef the poor by renting them tenements ; 
but Mrs. Richards, thongh very genteel, was a 
mother, and had a mother’s feelings. She frown- 
ed when Mr. Richards brought the boy home; 
but his tears softened her heart, and she ordered 
the servants to be kind to him. She had two 
children, 2 boy and a girl, both younger than 
Bob, and as they advanced in years, she was 
very careful that they shorki not speak to Bob, 
who lived with the domestics, and assisted them 
by running errands. He went to a public school 
and scraped up a little learning, but was not 
bright, though very thoughtful and prond. When 
he comprehended Mrs. Richards’s orders to keep 
her children from him, he would cross the strect 
rather than meet them. When fourteen, he 
heard Mrs. Richards ask her husband what he 
intended to do with him. 

“« My dear,” replied Mr. Richards, “he is too 
young yet to shift for himself, and I am sure he 
has fairly earned all we have given him ; he is 
very respectful, and the servants say honest and 
obedient. If he were only a little brighter, I 
would take him in my counting-room.” 

“T suppose you would, and in the eourse of 
eight or ten years more, give him Emily for a 
wife. This is the old-fashioned way ef making 
pretty love-stories.” 

“* Marriages, my dear, are made in heaven, 
otherwise, you and § would never have come to- 
gether.” 

“What do you mean, sir? Vm as good as 
you, sir!” 

“Mean, my love, that you’re on angel, and 
that you are too good for me.” 

“None of your left-handed compliments; I 
say that boy must be provided for elsewhere, the 
children are growing very fond of him, and 
though he tells them not to speak to him, because 
by doing so they will displease me, yet they wont 
take no for an answer, but go in the kitehen after 
him.” 

“T’ll see,” said Mr. Richards, who disliked 
family jars, “ what I can do to-morrow.” 

But when to-morrow came, Bob was stowed 
away on board of a vessel bound to Canton. He 
was a pretty boy, fair-haired and full-faced, with 
a good healthy eolor in his eheeks. When he 


crawled from his hiding place, the eaptain, whe 
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was the redoubted Bob Waterman, looked sav- 
age enough to turn milk sour; but casting his 
eyes aloft, and seeing the wind fresh and fair, 
instead of pouring out a volley of imprecations, 
he simply said : 

“Come here, and tell me who you are?” 
When he had finished, Bob said, “ Very well, 
stick by me and I'll make a man of you. 
Steward !” 

Sir 

“ Take this boy and rig him out of the slop- 
chest, and then mess him along with the other 
boys.” 

Bob went several voyages to South America 
and China with Captain Waterman, who took 
great interest in him, and finally made him chief 
mate. At the end of every voyage, Bob called 
on Mr. Richards, bringing some presents to 
George and Emily, bat was never invited to en- 
ter the parlor. Mrs. Richards was glad to hear 
that he was doing well, and “hoped he would 
continue to behave himself.” 

A great party was given by Messrs. Howland 
and Aspinwall, in honor of Captain Waterman, 
who had made the shortest voyage on record 
from New York to China and back in the famous 
ship Sea Witch. Among the guests were Mr. 
Richards and his family. When Captain Wa- 
terman entered, Mr. Aspinwall led him into the 
middle of the drawing-room, and by way of a 
general introduction, said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Captain Robert Water- 
man, who, [am proud to say, is every inch a 
sailor and a gentleman, and whohas made in the 
clipper ship Sea Witch, the quickest passage on 
record,” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”—replied Captain 
Waterman,—“ here’s my chief mate, Mr. Winter, 
Bob Winter, a marline-spike of my own point- 
ing, who is entitled to two-thirds of the credit. 
As you see, he is the best looking fellow in the 
room, and I can add, he’s just as good as he 
looks. Come here, young ladies, and I’ll intro- 
duce you to him personally.” 

Emily Richards was nearest, and the captain 
eyeing her said, “ Come here, and see if I can’t 
strike a match between you and Bob.” 

Mrs. Richards was red with rage; but what 
could she do? .Bob Waterman was a privileged 
character; and to restrain her daughter under 
the circumstances, would subject her to the sneers 
of all present, so she let Emily go. 

“ We are old friends,” said Emily to Captain 
Waterman, “Mr. Winter and I have sammered 
and wintered in the same house many years.” 
She was pleased beyond expression to see Bob 


so favorably noticed in such distinguished society, 
for she had long loved him. They were fre- 
quently together during the evening, and before 
parting had avowed eternal love to each other. 

At this time, Commander Crout, of the U. S. 
N., a gentleman connected with one of the first 
families of Virginia, was paying his addresses to 
Emily, with the approbation of her mother. 
Crout discovered the attachment of Emily to 
Bob, and had the latter arrested and placed on 
board the frigate, which was commanded by his 
uncle, Captain Brag. 

Bob soon accumulated a fortune in California, 
returned privately to New York, and made ar- 
rangements with Emily and her brother to have 
a joke at Crout’s expense. The day of Crout’s 
marriage with Emily arrived, and the relatives 
of both families proceeded to church to witness 
the important ceremony. The benediction was 
pronounced, and Crout was turning to his lovely 
bride to salute her with a kiss, when down fell 
the dress, off went the bonnet, and George stood 
before them all, exclaiming : : 

“Sold! Emily’s been spliced'to Bob Winter 
more than a week! Sour grapés, aint she ?” 

Crout swore, Mrs. Richards “gereamed, the 
relatives looked bewildered but "Mr. Richards, 
though annoyed, was mot displeased, He liked 
Bob, and when Mrs. Richards learned that he 
was rich, she too was reconciled, 

Mr. Crout sent Winter a challenge, but Bob 
gave the fellow who brought it, a sound thrash- 
ing, and he was not again troubled. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Once in a whilea stupid, pointless communica- 
tion in an agricultural paper reminds one of 
Hood’s whimsical “letter to the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society.” It will bear republication. 

“ Sir,—I partikly wish the Satiety to be called 
to consider the Case what follows, as I) think 
mite be maid Transaxtionable in the next Reports. 
My Wif had a Tomb Cat that dyd. Being a 
Torture Shell and a Grate faverit, we had Hi 
buried in the Guardian, and for sake of inrich- 
ment of the Mould I had the carks deposited un- 
der the roots of a Gozberry Bush. e Frute 
being up till then of a smooth kind. But the 
next Seson’s Frute after the Cat was berried, 
the Gozberries was all hairy—and more Remark- 
able the Catpilers of the same bush was All of 
the same hairy Discription. I am, sit, your 
humble servant. Tuomas Frost.” 


+ 


Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art counterfeiting those 
qualities, which we might with innocence and 
safety be known to want. Hypocrisy is the 
necessary burthen of villany; affectation part of 
the chosen trappings of folly. 
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DAY DREAMING. 


BY ENNA LINDEN. 


I stood beside 
A dark and troubled stream, that rolling wide 
Its deep and turbid waters, seemed to be 
A fit and pleasant resting-place for me. 
I leaned upon the yielding rail, and gazed 
Into the silent depths. A wildering maze 
Of frenzied, tangled thought swept through my brain— 
A strangely mingled mass of joy and pain ; 
And, half unconsciously, my burning lips 
Did frame them into language. 


**O, let me lie beneath thy cold, cold waves, 
And rest in quiet sleep ; 

Nor longer toil in this drear, barren world, 
And dream to wake and weep ; 

Life hath no charms—why should I fear to die? 

O, ’neath thy passing waters let me lie! 


How gently I could rest, lulled by thy voice, 
In murmurs soft and sweet, 
While round me water spirits would unite, 
To chant a requiem meet. 
The lily roots would wreathe my flowing hair, 
And rest upon my brow, like loving fingers there. 


Perhaps thy ceaseless tide would sometimes wash away 
The load upon my heart, 

And to this burning pain that’s on my brain, 
Some seothing ease impart. 

O, could I only think that this t be, 

Soon, soon thy hurrying waves close ©’er me. 


See! ange) faces dimpled o’er with smiles, 
Gaze up from out the stream ; 


A shudder thrilled my frame; I turned away ; 
‘The spell was broken. Now I longer stay 

To bear my heavy burdens through the day, 
That mocks by contrast with its every ray 

The night within my soul—a night without a star. 


THE MINIATURE. 
BY NED ANDERTON. 


Look on this picture —Ssaxspranz. 


Mx. Jasrur Garnet was standing at his shop 
door, diving his hands imto his pockets; anon 
rubbing, and causing them to revolve over each 
other with a leisurely satisfaction ; presently in- 
treducing bis thumbs into the arms of his 
Waistcoat, casting an eye occasionally at the 
sunny atmosphere around, and, im short, be- 
traying evident comfort with the most perfect 
composure. 

And indeed, as things went, Garnet might 
very reasonably deem himself well off. Just 
married to a pretty little creature, who, in addi- 


tion to a constant flow of high spirits, and an in- 
exhaustible stock of good temper, had brought 
him a sufficient dowry ; established in a jeweller’s 
shop, which, although small, contained, not to 
mention that priceless gem, Mrs. G., many 
others of inferior value and lustre; and blest 
with an inimitable skill in the adjustment of jew- 
elry, and irresistibly persuasive in the recom- 
mendation of plate, what could possibly thwart 
his advancement in life ? 

His thoughts had been occupied all the morn- 
ing by a review of the flattering circumstances of 
his situation. He called to mind the pithy and 
profound sayings of his master, old Agate, now 
deceased, and lying in the adjacent graveyard ; 
by a heedful interpretation of which he had 
caused himself to prosper. He remembered, 
with a triumphant smile (for he had now discard- 
ed them), his juvenile faults, vices and indiscre- 
tions; and above all, he conjured to memory 
that auspicious day, when, twitching from its 
congenial cotton, one of his own wedding rings, 
he insinuated it on the left hand, fourth finger of 
his Lucy ! 

To have seen Garnet at this moment, you 
would have said that he deserved these blessings. 
There was a seraphic delight in his round and 
cherubic countenance, as he warbled a soft and 
sentimental air. He was gorgeously dressed in 
an open blue coat, a velvet waistcoat enriched 
by a gold chain, and pantaloons of amazing 
tightness. He was going presently to an exhibi- 
tion with Mrs. Garnet. The approach of a young 
lady dissipated the concluding shake of “ Love’s 
Young Dream,” and brought signals of recogni- 
tion into his visage. 

“Ha, my dear Miss Lucy Penfold,” said he, 
with kind solicitude, “’tis an age since I saw 
you! How is your excellent father?” 

Miss Lucy satisfied him on that point. 

Mother ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Yourself?” 

“ Also quite well.” 

“Why then, ‘all’s well,’” retorted Garnet, 
laughing at his own wit. “But pray walk in, 
the pathway is so narrow, and we have so many 
accidents from the cabs at this corner. A dread- 
ful accident happened just now. O, there are 
many lives lost by cabs—this was a young man, 
very fine young man, too; here’s his card—‘ Mr. 
Henry Augustus Fogg.’ But what ails you, my 
dear Miss Penfold? You turn pale—sit down— 
that’s right—hillo? what the deuce !—fainted, as 
I’m alive?” 

With these words Mr. Garnet leaped over the 
counter, and sought to restore the young lady by 
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Something restrains me, and I eannot go.” 
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the application of salts. As he hung over her, 
he could not help thinking that he had never 
seen her look so charming before. Miss Lacy 
was certainly a very pretty girl; but Garnet had 
tender recollections that rendered her additionally 
interesting. He had once sighed for her, and 
sighed in vain. A desperate thought crossed the 
threshold of his brain. He quailed at the idea 
of welcoming it. 

“Eh? What? ShallI? Mrs. G. is not in 
the back parlor. No one will be the wiser. Ill 
snatch a kiss.” 

Just as he was about to perform this felonious 
feat, Miss Lucy revived, and murmured in a faint 
voice, but with trembling emphasis, “Did you 
say, sir, that the young gentleman was killed ¢” 

“ Killed, miss!” said Garnet, striving to re- 
cover his composure, which the surprise of her 
revival had in some measure disturbed ; “ killed, 
miss? young gentleman ?—eh—Fogg—O, 1: o— 
killed—no—bruised his elbow, or some such 
small matter. No, I said dreadful accidents did 
happen ; but you’re so susceptible, Miss Penfold, 
pray be calm.” And he attempted a glance of 
tender interest at the invalid with one eye, while 
he sought to include, with the other organ of 
vision, a prospect of the back parlor. 

“ And now, Miss Lucy,” resumed the indis- 
creet goldsmith, “that you are a little recovered, 
pray take the protection of my arm to your 
father’s; nay, I will not be refused.” 

“Well, since you are so very kind,” said the 
young lady, “‘ and as I am still very weak, I will 
defer the business I came about, and accept your 
offer.” And the pair slowly departed from the 


“T'll teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to 
ladies in the shop!” exclaimed a pretty little 
woman, as she issued from the back parlor, with 


a roguish smile upon her rosy lips. “I do 
believe the man was going to kiss the young per- 
son. Q,thesemen! Well, he shall never hear 
the last of it, I’ll take care of that—but what’s 
this lying upon the ground ?” 

It was the miniature of a young gentleman in 
& blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white kerchief, and 
somewhat ostentatious frill ; his hair neatly curled 
for the nonce, and his eyes directed sideways, as 
though he were looking for the frame, in which 
ornament, however, the picture was deficient. 

“Well, I de@lare,” said Mrs. Garnet, sitting 
down on the shop stool, “a very tlice young 
man indeed. I wonder who can be; how 
different from Mr. Garnet! inly,” she 
resumed, after a pause, looking obliquely at the 
picture, with her head on one side, the more criti- 
cally to examine it, “certainly, G.’s face is that 


of a griffin’s by the side of this; he shall smart 
for this morning’s impudence, the little villain !” 
So saying, and carrying the painting with her, 
Mrs. Garnet retired again to the back parlor. 

Presently, in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and drawing his 
watch from his fob. “My dear Lucy, are you 
ready ?”’ said he, with forced vivacity, for his con- 
science smote him, as he popped his head through 
the opening door of the back parlor; “we shall 
be too late for the exhibition.” 

“Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet,” said his 
wife, calmly, “ we are too late as it is, I’m sure. 
Pray, sir, come in.” 

Garnet crept forward with the look of a culprit. 

“Who was that young lady in the shop this 
morning, sir?” 

“ Who—in the shop—this morning faltered 
the goldsmith. “Ha, ha, ha! that’s a secret, 
Mrs. G., a little private affair of my own,” added 
he, with a rueful pleasantry, as though, by gaily 
avowing a secret intrigue, he should ward off sus- 
picion; “a secret, I say, not to be divulged,” 
rubbing his hands and looking very knowing. 

“Then you should keep your secrets, Mr. 
Garnet, that’s all I know,” said the lady ; “you 
think I didn’t see you kiss the girl, I suppose ¢ 
Ah, Mr. G., Mr. G.!” 

“Bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet!” cried the 
jeweller, with a cool confidence worthy of a better 
cause, yet inwardly quaking at this unexpected 
discovery, “really you make such strange 
charges ; you're such an eccentric woman ;”’ hard- 
ly conscious of what he said; “you are such a 
little quiz, you know you are, aint you now?” 
And here he attempted to pinch her waist coax- 
ingly, and began to dance about the room to 
hide his confusion. 

“ Well, well, it’s no matter, it is a happy thing 
for me that I have a consolation elsewhere,” said 
Mrs. Garnet, pouting, and looking tenderly, at 
the same time, at something which she held in 
her hand. 

“ What have you got there, my dear?” cried 
Garnet, with renewed nerve and vigor of speech. 
“A lock of my hair, eh? Come, come, you 
must not shear off Samson’s hair by stealth, 
thou fond Delilah !” 

“Tt cannot concern you what I have in my 
hand,” returned the wife, kissing the precious 
treasure fondly. 

“Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is, 
Mrs. Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! what! a 
portrait 

“ Yes, a portrait, sir.” 

“Really, macam, this is very indiscreet, not 
to say culpable,” said Garnet, seriously. “I 
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never had a portrait taken. Let me look at it. 
Some fellow, I’ll be sworn.” 

“ Why, bless me, Mr. Garnet, how you tease,” 
exclaimed the lady, with provoking coolness ; 
“as though it could signify to you whose minia- 
ture itis. Ihave had other beaux in my time, 
you may be’sure.” 

“The beaux may go to the old Nick !” cried 
Garnet, with a look of defiance, exploring the 
remotest corners of his pockets, and striding 
about the room in a fury. 

“ For shame, Mr. Garnet, to mention that per- 
sonage in my presence,” simpered the lady, 
without lifting her eyes from the portrait, at 
which she was still fondly gazing. 

** I will see it!” shouted the jealous jeweller, 
as, like Mr. Wordsworth’s cloud, which 


* Moves altogether, if it moves at all,” 


with a simultaneous spring, like a tiger, he ob- 
tained possession of the miniature. “Pretty 
doings, pretty doings, upon my word!” he ex- 
claimed, with an hysteric chuckle, “ this is excel- 
lent—upon my word it’s good—not three months 
married, and—capital !—ruin and misery—glori- 
ous !—despair and madness!’’ And the over- 
powered little man rushed madly into the shop 
with the portrait. 

“T certainly was a great fool,” said Mr. Henry 
Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of imposing 
appearance, as he stood musingly at the front of 
the —— House, “to quarrel with Lucy as I did, 
and to fly in the face of old Penfold, by beating 
him at cribbage ; besides, that trip to Newport 
was in every respect ruinous; and now] find the 
door shut in my face, and the servant inaccessi- 


* ble to silver. I’ll go down to the little goldsmith, 


who helped me up after my fall from the cab—he 
may, perhaps, assist me.” 

So saying, our soliloquist walked down the 
street, and soon found himself in Garnet’s shop. 
That distracted man was seated on a stool 
behind his counter, upon which both his elbows 
rested, his head having fallen into his extended 
hands. He was busily engaged in examining 
something before him. 

“Tam come, sir,” said Fogg, with respectful 
politeness, “to thank you for your kind atten- 
tion tome. I am the ex-cab-passenger of this 
morning.” 

“ Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising 
his head, “‘the unfortunate are ever entitled to 
such services as—ah! what?” And he fell into 
a second scrutiny of the counter, and then, tilt- 
ing himself back upon his stool, leaned against 
the edge of the glass case behind him, and push- 


ing his fingers into his vest pockets, gazed with 
a woe-begone countenance at the stranger. 

“ May I ask, sir,” said the other, with sur- 
prise, ‘what you have been, and are gazing at, 
with, permit me to say, such lack-lustre ex- 
pression? A portrait? Good Heavens! my 
portrait! How came you by this? Speak, 
goldsmith, where did you get it? Confess, 
jewel-setter, confess.” 

“ Where did I get it?” returned Garnet, in a 
deeply moral tone, as though it were a prelude to 
a religious discourse, shaking his head, and point- 
ing to the door of the back parlor, “there! my 
wife,”’ 

“ Your wife!” shricked the other, falling into a 
seat, with all the immobility of the English 
national debt, and, like that incubus, as though 
he were never to be removed. 

“My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating 
his forehead, “ Lucy, there, reluctantly gave it 
up to me.” 

“ Lucy !” screamed Fogg, burying his face in 
his hands, “ lost, forever lost.” 

“Lost, forever lost,” echoed the goldsmith. 
“My good sir, do take your elbows off that 
glass case ; if it should give way, they’d play the 
mischief with the brooches below; lost !—then 
there’s a pair of us—Lord bless my soul !” 

“ Please; sir,” said a man, as he entered the 
shop, pulling off his hat, and smoothing two 
inches of straight hair on his forehead, “ you 
promised to wait upon Mrs. Deputy Tomlins at 
three, it is now half past.” 

“‘ By-the-by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as he 
bustled from his stool, and drew a small case 
froma drawer. ‘I’ll be with her instantly. Pray, 
Mr. Fogg, don’t stir until my return—this mat- 
ter must be investigated ;” and seizing his hat, 
and throwing up his eyes and hands, he darted 
from the door. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg remained for a 
considerable period buried in profound grief; at 
length, raising his head, he murmured, with a 
vindictive pressure of his teeth together, ‘ Fool 
that I was! Idiot, incurable fool, to go to New- 
port on pleasure. I think I said to myself—on 
pleasure, ha! ha! and left my Lucy to be snapt 
up by a mercenary and morose brooch seller. 
But why, why do I reproach myself? Is she 
notto blame? Is not perverse Penfold culpable * 
Then welcome revenge! Come hither immense 
Rowland, for prodigious Oliver ; the thought 
pleases me ; yet how ?—but why ?” he resumed, 
deviating into andther train of thought. “ Why 
do I sit here like a fool?” 

“J don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” answered a 
boy who had been called to mind the shop during 
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the absence of Garnet, looking from under the 
enormous brim of a hat six sizes too large for 
his small skull. * 

“Peace, mysterious cub! Peace!’ cried the 
distracted one, with a baleful look. “I am ill, 
faint, weak and woe-begone ;” then sitting bolt 
upright upon the stool, and elevating his eyes, he 
turned round as on a pivot, till his face fronted 
the glass door of the back parlor. “ In there, in 
there, boy,” darting his finger before him, “a 
glass of water might be procured ?” 

“ Pray, sir, walk in,’”’ said Mrs. Garnet, who 
had been peering through the linen curtain, for 
a considerable time, and now opened the door, 
“you seem unwell—pray come in and rest 
yourself.” 

“Ten thousand pardons ; but I am indeed in- 
disposed,” cried the bereft, as he tottered into 
the parlor. ‘I fear, madam,” said he, when he 
had swallowed a glass of water, “that I give you 
much trouble; but an announcement on the part 
of your brother, has agitated me.” 

“‘ My brother, sir?” interrupted Mrs. Garnet, 
calling up from the depths of memory a little boy 
who had died of the measles, twelve years before, 
“My brother ! what do you mean ?” 

“Your brother, madam, I repeat,” answered 
Fogg, impatiently, “ just now stepped out to Mrs. 
Deputy Tomlins—has agitated me by a commu- 
nication—he is blest with the possession of a 
lovely wife.” 

“Do you think so?’ returned Mrs. Garnet, 
with a soft smile, which, however, was instantly 
exchanged for a visage of extraordinary gravity, 
as she recognized the original of the portrait, and 
noted the strange manner in which he confound- 
ed relationships. The wildness of his eyes, also, 
favored the idea that he was a recently self-eman- 
cipated maniac. 

“Has he been married long?” said Fogg, 
with an alarmed start, as a torturing reminiscence 
shot through his brain. 

“O no, sir, a very short time indeed,” said the 
trembling wife, a vision of the incurable depart- 
ment at Somerville intruding itself upon her 
mind, 


“But why do I ask these idiot questions?” he 
continued, querulously ; “ my dear madam, you 
are goodness itself to listen to my ravings; per- 
mit me when I am more calm, to call and repeat 
my acknowledgements of your kindness ;” then 


seizing her hand, and ki it, “farewell,” he 
cried, and opening the @o6r, stumbled over the 
couchant form of Garnet. 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn 
up into a compendious mass of concentrated 
misery. His hands were tightly clenched upon 


his stooping knees, the neck sunk beneath the 
shoulders with the lax pliability of a turtle’s, and 
the one open eye was endeavoring to peer through 
the curtains with a ten Argus power of vision. 
“ Wretch !’’ he gasped, as the other tumbled over 
him, but further utterance was denied him. 

“Wretch! ah, you say true, am indeed a 
wretch,” said Fogg, rising, with a grim smile ; 
“but you—O how much the reverse, too happy 
in the possession of such a wife.” And he retir- 
ed from the shop. 

Garnet thought verily that his lot was too 
much to bear; and, accordingly, applying to a 
closet just behind him, he drew forth a bottle, and 
directed the neck to his mouth, Jeaning leisurely 
back, that a sufficient portion of the cordial might - 
find its way to the innerman. While in this con- 
strained posture, he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of somebody into the shop, and turning 
round and hastily replacing the cork, the presence 
of Miss Lucy Penfold greeted him. 

“ My dear Mr.Garnet, pray tell me,” said that 
young lady, “do you know the young gentleman 
who has just left your shop ?” 

“I do, miss—I do,” answered he, with unnat- 
ural emphasis, setting down the bottle in the 
closet. ‘ His name is Fogg—a fog that has ob- 
scured my sun of happiness forever ; look there, 
look in that room—it contains my wicked wife.” 

“Your wicked wife?” said Lucy, confused ; 
“what do you mean? You are surely not so 
foolish as—” 

“T have discovered all!” he roared. “I have 
discovered an attachment existing between Fogg 
and my wife!” 

“Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet,” cried the 
young lady,sinking on the stool, “‘you don’t mean” 

“TI mean revenge!” said he, clenching his 
teeth and hands. 1 

“O, for mercy’s sake, sir, do not talk so ; it is 
I who am the most miserable of human beings.” 
And she sank back faintingly. 

“ Bless my soul!”’ exclaimed Garnet, “ why, 
you're not going to faintagain, Ihope. You’re 
subject to fainting fits, I fear ;” and he scrambled 
to the closet, and seized the bottle ; but, finding 
that the young lady was recovering, he stealthily 
placed it to his own lips in a trice, and returned. 
“ What’s the matter, Miss Lucy, what is the 
matter?’ he whimpered, wringing his hands. “I 
have trouble enough of my own, Heaven knows, 
surely.” And lifting his head he caught the re- 
flection of his own face in the glass opposite. A 
thought flashed across him, he drew up his shirt 
collar. “Surely,” he continued, in a softer tone, 
“this concern cannot be for me. O, might I 
hope that in that bosom—” 
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“O, no, no, no!” cried Miss Penfold, weeping, 
and pushing him from her. 

“O, yes, yes, yes,” returned he, “say yes ; 
then at least I shall be blessed.” 

“You will, will you, Mr. Garnet?” cried a 
voice, with terrific shrillness in one ear, while the 
other was seized upon, and wrung excruciatingly. 
These are your sly ways, are they? To pretend 
jealousy of me, in order to cover your own designs. 

'O, Mr. Garnet, Mr. Garnet!” And here his 
partner fell into a passion of tears. 

“ Something strikes me that I shall go dis- 
tracted,” said Garnet, hopelessly, raising his 
spread palms to his head, and sitting down on 
the stool. “O, misery !” 

“‘ Misery indeed!” retorted his wife, sobbing 


with convulsive sighs, ‘‘ you have made me mis-. 


erable, you know you have.” 

“ There now,” cried Garnet, appealing to Miss 
Lacy, as he sprang from the stool, with his 
extended hands sticking out from his side like 
the fins of a fish, “did you ever hear the like ? 
The woman has lost all sense of shame; didn’t I 
see the man kiss your hand, through the curtain ? 
Didn’t 1 see it, I say, with this eye?” shooting 
his finger towards the organ in question. 

“ And didn’t I see you this morning, Mr. Gar- 
net—now confess—through the very same win- 
dow-curtain—” 

“Hush, hush, woman!” interrupted Garnet, 
solemnly, “ you know not what yousay; desert- 
ed alike by reason and virtue.” 

“T am sorry, madam,” said Lucy, interposing, 
“that there should be any misunderstanding, 
but I trustthat Iam in no measure the cause 
of 

Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into 
the parlor. 

“T came, Mr. Garnet,” she continued, “ about 
a trifle which I fear I must have lost; nothing 
was picked up in your shop, this morning? not 
that it is any longer of value to me.” 

“Nothing, nothing, Miss Lucy,” answered 
Garnet, not heeding the question. “Picked up? 
yes, information that has distracted me.” 

“Good morning, sir; I hope to find you calm- 
er when I see you again.” And the young lady 
departed 


“Calmer! yes, in the stiffness of death, per- 
haps,” murmured Garnet, with a bitter grin. 

“Mr. Jasper Garnet,” said his wife, coming 
forward with red eyes, a white handkerchief, and 
a severe placidity of countenance, “ we must part, 
your unjust suspicions of me, coupled with your 
own shamefal proceedings, render it absolutely 
necessary that we should part.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! this is too much—this is too 
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much, upon my soul!” chuckled Garnet, in a 
stifling and fearfully guttural tone. “Ha, ha, 
ha!” And now reason seemed to be taking an 
eternal leave of him; but, as he tossed his head 
back at the last interjection, it came in contact 
with the edge of a glass case, with a crash that 
threatened the cleaving of his skull. 

“What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet?” 
resumed his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect ; 
“we can never agree on this side the grave ; it is 
better, therefore, that we should separate.” 

“O, hour of woe! that it should come to this,” 
groaned the goldsmith, physical and mental pain 
struggling forthe mastery. “Go in, Mrs. G.,and 
we'll talk of it presently. You are right, we can 
never be happy again.” And when his wife was 
out of sight, he fell into a fit of tears. 

In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himself to 
a restorateur in the neighborhood, and there (for 
even despair has an appetite), solaced himself with 
a beef steak. He, however, found himself, in 
half an hour, opposite Garnet’s shop. 

“Yes, I will see her for the last time. I will 
learn from her own lips the reasons of her cruelty 
and desertion of me, and then leave this hated 
country forever.” 

So determining, he drew himself up before the 
shop window, and examined with a vacant eye 
the gold pins and bracelets. Garnet observed 
him, as he stood at the back of the shop bathing 
his afflicted head with an embrocation of vinegar. 

*Q, I am looked upon as a mere cipher in my 
own house, that’s quite clear—the deuce take the 
fellow’s impudence—he’s coming in—well, I'll 
confirm my suspicions at all events—I will not 
wrong Mrs. G. rashly ;” and under the counter 
dived the goldsmith. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, 
and tapping at the door of the back parlor, was 
admitted. 

“Tam come, madam,” said Augustus, in a 
melancholy tone, “for a purpose which true 
lovers must applaud, to take a last farewell of 
your sister-in-law—lead me to her.” 

“ My sister-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; “O, 
sir, do leave me; you have been the innocent 
cause of much misery in this family. Your un- 
happy infirmity can alone excuse—” 

“Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “ where is Mr. 
Garnet’s wife? fate shall not hinder our final 
interview.” 

“ She is here, sir, I am Mr. Garnet’s wife.” 

“Gracious heayens! What mystery is this? 
Propitious powers ! who, then, is the young lady 
I met coming into the shop this morning? O, 
joy uni ” 

“I know not who she is,” said Mrs. Garnet ; 
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“but this I know, that, in consequence of her, I 
am the most miserable of women.” 

“How madam?” said Fogg, “ what horrible 
mystery is this? explain.” 

“ Must I confess my husband’s shame, and my 
own despair ?” cried the lady, in a state of doubt- 
ful perturbation. 

“Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gar- 
net’s disgrace be made manifest, or anything, 
rather than my suspense should continue.” 

“ There is something wrong, then ?” 

“ Something wrong? Madam, you tremble.” 

“ An unfortunate and guilty attachment be- 
tween Mr. Garnet and that young person.” 

“ Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors 
which lay on the table; “ where are the unprinci- 
pled pair—even this small instrument would suf- 
fice,” and he stalked about the room, opening 
and closing the weapon with demoniac violence ; 
“but, O, why do Irave? Forgive me, best of 
women, that I have put you to the torture of con- 
fessing this degrading fact,” and he fell on his 
knees before her. ‘What noise was that?” 
Rushing to the glass door, they were just in time 
to behold Garnet, as he rose up, strike his head 
against the counter, over which he scrambled, 
and rushed from the shop. 

“Ts Miss Lucy within ?” cried Garnet, panting, 
as the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in 
obedience to his peremptory ring. 

“She is, sir.” 

“ Send her here instantly.” 

Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary noise, was loitering on the stairs, approached. 

“Paton your bonnet and shawl and come 
with me,” said Garnet. 

“ Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning’s—” 

“Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you’re want- 
ed, I say ;”” then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and his fore-finger on the side of his nose, “ they’re 
there.” 

“ Who are there, sir? I donot understand you.” 

“My wife and—” and he swelled up his cheeks 
as if he would fain enact Boreas, “and Fogg ! 
Come! come 

Miss Penfold made no further objection, but 
suffered herself to be hurried by the excited 
goldsmith to the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, have we caught you?” cried Garnet, 
with a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy 
after him. ‘Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, I 
beg of you; here’s a caution to wives and 


“Unheard-of audacity!” said Mrs. Garnet, 
“to bring her into the room with us! Look, sir, 
do you see? Do you mark the perfect shame- 
lessness of the guilty parties ?” 
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Fogg did indeed look and see ; but he seemed 
to be curiously examining vacancy. 

“Come, come, this wont do, Mrs. Garnet,” 
said her husband, “it’s discovered.” 

“Tt is indeed!’ retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and 
now, sir, I look to this gentleman for redress and 
protection,” turning to Fogg. 

“From me, madam,” said Fogg, upon his 
knee, “ expect that love which ungrateful Garnet 
has transferred to another.” 

“‘ Say you so ?” said Garnet, in like manner go- 
ing upon his knee, and addressing Lucy. 
“ Deign, miss, to receive assurance of my affec- 
tion; and if this portrait will avail to impress—” 

“ My portrait again, by Heaven!” cried Fogg, 
nervously. 

“Which I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 

“ Which I found,” said Mrs. Garnet. 

“Lost and found! What is the meaning of 
this?” exclaimed Garnet. ‘Ha! I see it all,” 
springing into his wife’s arms. “My dearest 
Mrs. G. But howisthis? Explain, Fogg, dear 
Fogg, explain; do you know Miss Lucy 
Penfold ?” 

Lucy blushed. 

“I do indeed,” answered Fogg. 

“OQ, your most obedient! I see how it is.” 
And the joyous goldsmith danced abcut the room. 
“ Let’s be merry,” and he drew out the decanter 
and glasses; “you shall stay with us, and we’ll 
all go together this evening to see old Penfold.” 

“ Well, there never was such an extraordinary 
mistake, was there 

“Never!” answered all, in simultaneous con- 
cert with the goldsmith. 


WORK OF BOHEMIAN WOMEN, 


The men walk upright, with unburdened 
backs, while their women lose all grace, all 
comeliness, nay, even the very form their Creator 

ve them, beneath the fardels they bear alone. 

‘ot an hour since, we saw from our windows an 
instance of the merciless fashion, after which 
they are itted by their husbands to abuse 
their feeble powers, in a couple passing beneath 
our windows. A woman, the heavy basket fa- 
miliar to all who visit these parts strapped to her 
back, was bearing therein a more than sufficient 
load for one stroager than she seemed to be, but 
on her left arm she carried a pig, no less! which 
she maintained there with evident difficulty. 
She grasped the muzzle of the animal with her 
right hand (thus drowning its cries, in her respect 
for the repose, or rather for the Lacs elt 
the mark !”—of those before whose dwellings she 
was passing, poor soul!) while her own slight 
frame was shaking and quivering, as she tottered 
along, with the immoderate exertions she was 
making. And the man’s share in all this, what 
was it? Why, he carried the rope by which one 
leg of the pig was bound.— Travels in Bohemia. 


THE WONDERS OF LIGHTNING, 
Two clouds are not necessary for the produc- 
tion of lightning, which is frequently discharged 


_ from a solitary clump of vapor, when a connec- 


tion can be established with the earth. A French 
academician, named Marcolle, describes a case 
where a mere cloudlet, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a 
thunderbolt upon her head. It has been shown 
by Faraday that the electric fluid contained in a 
single flash might perhaps be supplied by the 
decomposition of one grain of water alone. M. 
Arago has divided the lightnings into three sorts. 
The first includes those where the discharge ap- 
pears like long luminous lines, bent into angles 
and zigzags, and varying in complexion from 
white to blue, purple or red. This kind is 
known as forked lightning, because it occasion- 
ally divides into two branches. Charpentier re- 
lates a case where a flash severed into three 
forks, each of which struck on points several 
hundred feet apart. Still more numerous fur- 
cations have been reported, for it is said that 
during a tempest at Landerneau and St. Pol de 
Leon, twenty-four churches were struck, though 
only three distinct claps were heard. This was 
eight churches apiece for the three explosions. 

The second class of lightning differs from the 
first in the range of surface over which the flash 
is diffused, and is designated as sheet lightning. 
Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the 
cloud, whence it leaps; but at others, it floods 
with a lurid radiance, or else suffuses its surface 
with blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

Lightnings of the third class are remarkable 
for their eccentricities, and have been made the 
subject of considerable contention among me- 
teorologists, many of whom have denied their 
right to be treated as legitimate lightnings, they 
differ so widely from the ordinary sort of flashes. 
They exhibit themselves as balls, or globular 
lumps of fire—not momentary apparitions, but 
meteors which take their own time, and travel at 
a remarkably slow rate. It is this incelerity 
which gives them their doubtful character, as an 
electrical bolt is supposed to be one,of the lead- 
ing emblems of velocity. 

Lightning, when it meets with an obstruction 
in its course, frequently shatters the non-con- 
ducting object, dispersing and bursting sub- 
stances asunder in every direction, as if they had 
been charged with gunpowder. The stone pin- 
nacle of a church in Cornwall was struck by 
lightning, and one fragment weighing three hun- 
dred pounds was hurled sixty yards to the 
southward, another four hundred yards to the 
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the topgallant mast of H. M. ship Rodney was 
literally cut up into chips by a flash of lightning, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if the 
carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Sometimes, in striking a tree or 
mast, the electric fluid will slice it into long 
shreds or filaments, so that it will appear like a 
huge broom or a bundle of laths. Lightning 
bolts will occasionally dash through resisting 
objects by tearing great openings, as in a Cornish 
church, where apertures were made in the solid 
wall of the belfry fourteen inches square and six 
inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out by 
art. In other instances, small holes are drilled 
which are surprising for their perfect circularity 
of form. Window-panes have been frequently 
pierced in this fashion, without affecting the rest 
of the glass. In forming these apertures, a burr 
or projection is left upon the edges. Juvenile 
electricians are in the habit of making holes in 
cards by passing discharges through them, when 
a burr or projection will be observed on both 
sides of the orifice. Sometimes a single dis- 
charge will produce two holes in a card, each 
puncture marked by a single burr, one on the 
upper and the other on the under side of the 
card. In some instances, the results are such as 
to suggest that a flash may be split up into sev- 
eral fiery filaments before it strikes an object. In 
1777, a weather-cock of tinted copper was hurled 
by a thunderbolt from the top of a church in 
Cremona, and, upon inspection, was found to be 
pierced with eighteen holes; in nine of them 
the burr was conspicuous on one side, and in 
nine it was equally prominent on the other, while 
the slope of the burr was identical in all. 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what is 
termed “fulgurites,” or tubes, which the light- 
ning constructs when it falls upon a silicious 
spot, by fusing the sand. They may be called 
casts of thunderbolts. In some hillocks of sand 
in Cumberland, England, these hollow tubes 
have been found from one-fiftieth to two inches 
in diameter, tapering perhaps to a mere point. 
The entire extent of the tubes may be thirty 
feet, but they usually separate into numerous 
branches, and have the appearance of the skel- 
eton of an inverted tree. They are lined with 
glass, as smooth and perfect as if it had been 
made in a glass-house. 


Curiovs Wearon.—In some parts of Rus- 
sia, which are infested with robbers, travellers 
carry their pockets full of snuff, to throw in the 
eyes of the brigands while they get ready their 
revolvers and poignards. Such a mode of war- 


north, and a third to the southwest. In 1888, 


fare is not to be sneezed at, queer as it seems. 
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TIGER FLOWER. 


BY L. A. 


once may pride defend thee,” 
While playing a haughty part, 
For once may Lethe send thee 
Some balm for a scornful heart ; 
But know that she thou think’st to harm, 
Relies upon a stronger arm. 


“ For once may pride defend thee,” 
Severe, and proud, and cold; 
For sure I will not bend me 
To thy heart's so treacherous fold. 
0, thou hast wounded all too deep 
The soul that would thine image keep. 


Thou'rt right; there’s one I’m keeping 
All holy shrined within, 

Where love and trust lie sleeping, 
That love and mercy win. 

An image! nay, ’tis He who quells 

All sorrow where his spirit dwells. 


May constant pride defend thee, 
Lest this provoking one, 
With spiteful charges move thee 
To something best undone ; 
For that might spot thy spotless name, 
Might stain thine honor’s stainless fame. 


Ay, may thy pride defend thee; 
Think not to thee I sue, 
Though meantime I surround thee 
With prayers so warm and true, 
That God himself shall sweetly bend 
To aid thee, comfort, cheer, defend. 
He loves the heart that’s broken, 
The contrite spirit heals; 
To such sweet word has spoken, 
To such himself reveals. 
And 0, beloved, in nightly prayer 
Ill ask for thee sweet blessings there. 


THE CRACKED STAIRS, 
BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Years before the Revolution, there stood in 
the town of West Roxbury, just as it stands 
now, @ large and imposing-looking mansion. It 
was erected and occupied by a member of an 
aristocratic family—a family which has since 
numbered some distinguished men in its ranks, 
and which traces its descent directly from one of 
England’s noblemen, who flourished in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Here in this mansion, generations of the Mil- 
burn family saw the light—here they lived and 
died. The old house has rang with the laughter 
of children who long since passed from the face 
of the earth, and whose names have sunk into 
oblivion, save when one comes across an ancient 
family record and lingers with curiosity over the 


scriptural cognomens of the men and women of 
other days. It is only within a few years that 
the magnificent estate has passed into other 
hands. 

But our story has to do with the mansion 
before the Revolution, when it was occupied by 
Mr. Milburn, his daughter Ruth, and his only 
son Henry. 

Ruth Milburn, with her blue eyes and golden 
hair, and her pretty, childish ways, won her way 
to everybody’s heart. Even her stern old father 
softened towards her—the only one out of all his 
household whom he did not rule with an abso- 
lutely iron rod. Mrs. Milburn had been dead 
many years, and consequently Ruth had been 
left to follow the bent of her own inclinations. 
It is true, her ways of doing things were not 
always the best, nor did the various unaccount- 
able freaks which she played, meet entirely the 
approval of the old lady, who had been her 
nurse. But then nobody could muster up 
courage to scold Ruth Milburn, wilful as she 
sometimes was. 

Bewitching little Ruth Milburn!—there was 
not an eligible young man in the neighborhood 
who was not over head and ears in love with 
her. But Ruth turned from all her rich suitors 
and secretly favored one who had no riches to 
commend him. But though Ruth favored 
Albert Adair, her father had long ago deter- 
mined that she should never marry any one but 
Edward Harley, the richest of her suitors. 

It was a sunny afternoon in summer, and Mr. 
Milburn sat in his library, occasionally jotting 
down a few words upon a paper before him— 
sometimes referring to a ponderous tome by his 
side, but more frequently glancing out of the 
open window upon the field of waving grass 
and the cool hillside, beyond. Suddenly his fit 
of delicious laziness was dispelled by seeing, 
fluttering in the light summer breeze, a white 
flag, which had been fastened to one of the lower 
boughs of @ tree upon the billside. 

Presently, just the slightest pattering sound 
was heard upon the, stairs, and there was the 
rustle of a dress against the library door, and 
then all was quiet. But if Ruth Milburn fan- 
cied she had left the house unobserved, she was 
mistaken. Her father’s keen eye had caught a 
glimpse of the white dress as it fluttered along 
the path through the grass, and in a moment 
more, Ruth had disappeared in the valley. 

With an air of sternness gathering upon his 
face, which to those accustomed to read his fea- 
tures was an ominous sign, Mr. Milburn quietly 
put away his papers and closed the book by his 
side. Then he slowly mounted the stairs, and 
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sought a window which commanded a view of 
the valley. A disinterested observer might have 
been struck with the picturesqueness of the 
scene displayed; but it was with far different 
thoughts that Mr. Milburn regarded it. 

Upon a moss-covered rock, Ruth had seated 
herself, and the waning sun cast a glow upon 
her upturned face and golden hair—and fora 
moment, the father’s heart beat proudly that he 
had in his possession such a treasure. But it 
was only fora moment; for leaning against a 
tree near Ruth, was Albert Adair, whom Mr. 
Milburn had begun to regard with a feeling of 
dislike. Besides being poor, Albert Adair did 
not belong to an aristocratic family, and to none 
other did Ruth’s father propose to ally himself. 
His anger was consequently mingled with won- 
der at the presumption of the penniless youth 
‘in daring to seek an interview with his daughter, 
and at the spirit displayed by Ruth herself, who 
had thus acted in direct opposition to his known 
wishes. 

On the following morning, Mr. Milburn sat in 
state in his library—awaiting the arrival of Ruth, 
to whom he had just despatched a message. 
The stern and solemn look deepened upon his 
face, as the minutes passed by and his daughter 
did not make her appearance. Presently she 
came in, trembling and fluttering like a fright- 
ened bird captured by some rough hand. 

“Ruth Milburn,” said her father, sternly, “ will 
you tell me where you were yesterday after- 
noon ?”’ 

Fluttering more and more, Ruth looked up. 

«I was over by the hill, father.” 

“ And whom did you meet there ?”’ 

There was no answer; and after a slight 
pause, Mr. Milburn continued : 

“ Your face condemns you, and if it did not, I 
saw you both, and need not to ask you whom 
you met there. But you will bear in mind, Ruth 
Milburn, that this idle dream of yours is at an 
end forever, for I have promised you in marriage 
to Edward Harley. And as I have always been 
accustomed to be obeyed, I shall look for im- 
plicit obedience from my daughter.” 

Ruth had covered her face with her hands. 

“T cannot, father; I will obey you in anything 
else, but do not compel me to this step.” 

“If you fail to obey me in this, you are dis- 
obedient in all things,” said her father, coldly. 

“ Have you no pity?” said Ruth, glancing ap- 
pealingly into that hard face. “I have prom- 
ised Albert that I will be his wife.” 

“Such a promise is not valid,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Once for all, dismiss this young man 
from your thoughts, and think of what I have 
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said to you. You will yet be able to see the 
justice of my course towards you.” 

“Never,” said Ruth, energetically. “In all 
other matters, I will obey you, but I cannot in 
this—not in this, which concerns my happiness 
for life.” 

Ruth had left the room ere her father had re- 
covered from his astonishment at the energy and 
spirit she had displayed. He could hardly be- 
lieve that one of his household would dare 
oppose his slightest word. 

A whole week passed, during which time Ruth 
was closely watched lest she should continue to 
hold interviews with Albert. One morning, Mr. 
Milburn was obliged to set out early for Boston, 
which journey he accomplished on horseback. 
But before going, in order to make sure of Ruth 
for the day, he locked her in a large, unoccupied 
chamber, the door of which opened at the head 
of the stairs. Here she was to be a prisoner for 
the day, and strict orders were given all the 
household not in any way to attempt to release 
her. 

Away went Mr. Milburn at an early hour to- 
wards Boston, inwardly congratulating himself 
that no interviews could be held that day with- 
out his consent. 

As he approached the locality now known as 
Hog Bridge, he encountered Albert Adair, also 
upon horseback. The two glanced at each other 
haughtily, and greeted each other with a cold 
bow. The moment Mr. Milburn was out of 
sight, Albert put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away in the direction of Ruth’s house, thinking 
that it would be a good opportunity to see her in 
her father’s absence, never dreaming that the 
lady was a prisoner. 

On he sped, dreaming pleasant dreams all the 
way, and in an incredibly short space of time 
he had reached the mansion. | In the meantime, 
Ruth, who had already begun to gre of her sol- 
itary vigil, had taken her stand at the window, 
and was employing the sweet, summer morning 
in gazing idly out upon the fields, occasionally 
varying the monotony of this ‘amusement by 
singing wild selections of old ballads, 

Suddenly the sound of horse’s feet struck 
upon her ear, and leaning out, she saw Albert 
just coming through the gateway. 

“ Albert! Albert!” cried Ruth, shaking her 
golden hair from its fastening and causing it to 
fairly envelope her like a cloud. 

Albert came riding hastily, and paused just 
beneath the window of Ruth’s prison. 

“Ruth, come downyou have nothing to 
fear |” 

“T cannot come,” said Ruth, sorrowfully ; “I 
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cannot move from this room, for I am a 
prisoner.” 

“A prisoner!’ repeated Albert, wonderingly. 

« Father has locked me up and forbidden me 
ever to speak to you again. And he says I 
must marry Edward Harley.” 

“Shameful!” muttered Albert, between his 
teeth. ‘But at least, Ruth, I will free you from 
this disgraceful imprisonment.” 

And springing from his horse, he passed 
through the front door and sped up the broad 
staircase. At the door of Rath’s prison he 
paused, and to make sure that it was the right 
door, he cried : 

“Are you here, Ruth?” 

“JT am here,” was Ruth’s answer. 

Albert waited only the sound of Ruth’s voice 
to attack the huge oaken door with furious blows 
—blows which he dealt out with all the energy 
of which he was capable. But not the least im- 
pression did he make upon the stout fabric—it 
yielded not a bit. Again and again he attacked 
it, and maddened and desperate at the opposi- 
tion, he threw himself nst it with almost su- 
perhuman strength. e was a slight crack, 
and for an instant, Albert fancied the door was 
about to yield—but only for an instant, for it 
still opposed his entrance as firmly as ever. 

Wiping the perspiration from his brow, he 
called to Ruth, but there was no answer. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” he cried, in gentle tones. 
Still no sound was heard, save the voices of the 
servants below. 

“Ruth! Ruth!” and now it was an agonizing 
appeal. 

But the cry did not reach the ears for which it 
was intended, for little Ruth had sunk into a 
state of unconsciousness, and she lay with her 
golden head close to the great, heavy, oaken 
door. 

“Dear Ruth, answer me!” And Albert’s 
voice was laden with the horror which an un- 
known calamity always inspires. 

Again he threw himself against the door, and 
made frantic exertions to tear the fastenings 
from the wood. But he might as well have at- 
tempted to move a granite building from its 
foundations. 

> Finding all his efforts useless, in his desper- 
ation he stamped upon the stairs with such 
energy, that the top stair cracked through its 
whole extent, displaying quite a fissure. Pass- 
ing up the broad staircase, one sees precisely the 
same crack to this day; and above it, hangs a 
portrait of a grim old gentleman in a wig, who 
forever looks. down upon the crack with a stern 
and forbidding expression of countenance. As 
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one goes down the stairs, with the story of the 
crack yet fresh in the mind, other old gentlemen 
and ladies besides, in curious costumes, look 
down—some with a threatening, and some with’ 
a benign aspect—but there are none so awfully 
grim as the old gentleman at the top of the 
stairs. 

But as the story runs, Albert, after his vain 
attempt to burst open the door, fled in despair 
down the stairs, and mounting his horse, gal- 
loped madly away. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Mil- 
burn came riding leisurely along, in wonderfully 
good humor at the success he had met with on 
his journey. It was not till nearly an hour after- 
wards, that poor little Ruth was discovered, only 
partially recovered from the state of uncon- 
sciousness into which she had fallen. 

Albert Adair was never seen by Ruth after 
that memorable day, and six months from that 
time, yielding to the will of her father, sweet lit- 
tle Ruth Milburn became Ruth Harley. There 
was a grand wedding, and the marriage was cel- 
ebrated with all the ceremonies befitting the oc- 
casion. Whether or not the aristocratic Mr, 
Milburn felt any remorse at having sacrificed his 
only daughter at the shrine of his ambition, is 
not known. Bat certain it is, that in the course 
of time he was gathered to his fathers, with ap- 
propriate honors, and his household once more 
breathed free at the removal of the iron rod 
which had so long been held over them. 

Soon after, came the Revolution—such an era 
in our country’s history. Itwas a sad time to 
poor Ruth, for disasters came thick and fast 
upon her. First of all, Henry Milburn, a youth 
of true nobility, the idol of his sister and beloved 
by all who knew him, fell fighting bravely for his 
country. It was a sad time when his comrades 
bore their solemn burden over Ruth’s threshold. 
But it was the beginning of her troubles— 
troubles which a woman with a stronger mind 
might have borne bravely, but not the gentle, 
timid Ruth. 

Edward Harley was also in the army, fighting 
bravely. And to Ruth, left alone, every day 
brought fresh anxieties. For a long time, no 
tidings of her husband reached her, and she 
believed that he, too, had fallen. But at the 
close of the war, he came home to die of a pain- 
ful disease, brought on by privations and expo- 
sures. Long and tenderly his faithful wife 
watched over him and soothed his fearful par- 
oxysms of anguish, and at last, when death had 
released him from suffering, she reverently 
closed his eyes. 

Added to this trouble, their once large prop- 
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erty had dwindled away ; and finally, a dishonest 
friend deprived them of nearly all that was left. 
So that utter poverty threatened the widowed 
Ruth and her two children. 

It was a cold, January night, and the wind 
drifted the snow in the streets and piled it around 
dwellings. It seemed to sweep with greater 
energy around a poor dwelling, which stood in a 
dreary and lonesome locality. 

In a small room in this house, through the 
cracks of which the wind sifted and caused little 
snow-banks to form, was Ruth, keeping a sol- 
itary vigil over the sick bed of her child. Another 
child slept soundly by the feeble fire, which im- 
parted only the slightest possible degree of 
warmth to the room. 

Poor Ruth had neither medicine nor food to 
give her children, and her stock of wood was 
nearly exhausted. In despair, she threw herself 
down upon the floor, with an inward prayer for 
help. Her prayer was answered when she least 
expected it, for suddenly there was a knock at 
.the door, and on opening it, Ruth beheld two 
men bearing provisions and wood enough to last 
for a day or two. Toall her inquiries as to who 
sent them, the men returned no answer, but 
placing a paper upon the table, they departed as 
mysteriously as they came. Ruth, on opening 
the paper, found a guinea, but not a word of 
writing that could dissolve the mystery. 

The next day there came a load of wood, and 
regularly, once a week afterwards, Ruth received 
a guinea from her unknown benefactor. Long 
afterwards, she discovered her generous friend to 
be Albert Adair, who in the course of years had 
grown prosperous, but who never forgot his 
early love. Though Albert watched over Ruth’s 
welfare as a brother might have done, she 
never saw him, though they lived many a year 
within ashort distance of each other. Such is 
the story—and a true story it is—comnected with 
Tae Crackep Srares. 


Atmospheric Phenomenon. 

A correspondent of the Congregationalist, writing 
from Ashtabula county, Ohio, after giving an account of 
an earthquake in that vicinity, says: ‘* The most singa- 
lar ph d with it was the falling of large 
balis of snow. It was snowing heavily at the time, al- 
though the snow was slightly moist. The next morniog, 
several gentlemen in different parts of the town noticed 
large balls of snow lying scattered around, not only in 
the vicinity of their dwellings, but in the open fields; 
those who ined them describe some of them as being 
nearly as large as small child's head, and resembling 
thin layers of snow, rolled together very lightly and 
dropped down Where they fell upon the side-hill, they 
had rolled, in some instances, two or three feet. I men- 
tien theve facts as seraps fer the curioas.” 


A HAUNTED CHAMBER, 

A room in the principal inn of a country town 
had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
would sleep in it, and it was therefore shut up; 
but it so happened that at an election the inn 
was full, and there was only the haunted room 
unoccupied. A gentleman’s gamekeeper came 
to the inn, exceedingly fatigued by a long jour- 
ney, and wanted a bed. He was informed that 
unless he chose to occupy the haunted room he 
must seek abed elsewhere. ‘Haunted !” he ex- 
claimed ; “stuff and nonsense! I’ll sleep in it. 
Ghost or demon, I’!] take a look at what haunts 
it.” Accordingly, he took up his quarters in 
the haunted chamber and retired to rest. He 
had not lain down many minutes when the. bed 
shook under him most fearfully. He sprang out 
of bed, struck a light (for he had taken the pre- 
caution to place a box of lucifer matches by his 
bedside), and made a careful examination of the 
room, but could discover nothing. The coura- 
geous fellow would not return to bed, but re- 
mained watching for some time. Presently he 
saw the bed shake violently ; the floor was firm; 
nothing moved but the bed. Determined, if 
gers to find out the cause of this bed-quake, 

e looked in the bed, under the bed, and near 
the bed, and not seeing anything to account for 
the shaking, which every now and then seemed 
to seize on the bed, he aglast pulled it from the 
wall, Then the “mftirder came out.” The 
signboard of the inn was fastened to the outer 
wall by a nut and screw, which came through 
to the back of the bed, and when the wind 
swung the signboard to and fro the movement 
was communicated to the bed, causing it to 
shake in the most violent manner. The game- 
keeper, delighted at having hunted up the ghost, 
informed the landlord the next morning of the 
real nature of his unearthly visitor, and he was 
handsomely rewardéd for rendering a room, 
which had been useless, now quite serviceable. 
All the ghost stories which are on record, might, 
no doubt, have been traced to similar sources, 
if those to whom the “ghosts” appeared had 
possessed as much pluck as our gamekeeper. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 

The Christian Era was first used about the 
= 527 by Dienisius, surnamed “ Exiguus,” but 
etter known as Denys le Petit, a monk of 
Scythia and a Roman abbot, in consequence of 
which it is sometimes called ‘ Recapitulatio 
Dionisii.” It was not introduced iuto Italy un- 
til the sixth century, and, though first used in 
Franee in the seventh, it was mot universally 
established there till about the eighth century. 
An instance of the use of the Christian era in 
England is supposed to have occurred @ early 
as the year 680; it was generally adopted in tl 
eighth century, and itwas ordained by the Cout® 
cil of Chelsea, in July, 816, that all bishops 
should date their acts from the year of the incar- 
nation of our Saviour. In Spain, the Christian 
era, though occasionally adopted in the eleventh, 
was not uniformly used in public instruments 
until after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
nor in Portugal until about the year 4415. 
the Eastern Empire anfl in Greece, it was not 
universal until after the capture of Constantinople 
by Mahomet II. in 1453, . bi 
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‘TO LOTTIE, 


BY J. B. RBYNOLDS. 


When approach the shades of even, 
And the stars above 

Deck the mighty arch of heaven 
As with gems of love, 

Then my spirit, ever free, 

Holds communion sweet with thee. 


When the breeze is softly sighing 
Through each leaf-bound tree, 
And the lingering sunbeams lying 
On the scented lea; 
Thoughts of thee do throng my breast, 
Robbing me of dark unrest. 


As I take my morning ramble 
Through the flowery lawn, 

Climbing over brake and bramble, 
At the early dawn, 

Every zephyr seems to bring 

Thy sweet voice upon its wing. 


Thoughts of thee, dear one, shall guide me, 
All life’s paths along, 

And thy gentleness shall chide me 
When I think of wrong; 

Ever shall thy memory be 

Kept a sacred trust by me. 


THE OLD MILL BRIDGE, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


I am going to tell you one of the most excit- 
ing adventures I ever had, and though I am 
aware that it is but a trifle in comparison to the 
“hair breadth escapes,” and fearful catastrophes, 
with which people now-adays delight to fill 
papers, yet it may interest some, and amuse 
others, and it is actually true. 

I must not tell the day and date, but it will be 
sufficient to say that it was summer time, and 
very warm weather, when a party of us young 
folks of D——., concluded to go out on the har 
bor to enjoy the beautiful sunset, and listen to 
the band playing on board a noble ship of war, 
lying at anchor opposite our town. 

Our boat, a new and nice one, was berrowed 
for the,occasion, and our young men, of whom 
there were three, talked prodigiously about their 

4“ skill in rowing,”’ with how mach truth, appear- 
ed afterwards. There were six of us in all, and 
4s we were on intimate terms, our party was a 
merry one. We started from the wharf whee 
the boat was kept, just before sundown, and rowed 
out into the wide open bay to enjoy the sight at 

_ our leisure. 

The evening was calm and still, the harbor 
was & breath of air railed 
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its clear surface, and various were the remarks 
made by our party, each one expressing his or 
her opinion, until Miss Amelia Fulton wound up 
by saying that it was “lovely, exceedingly lovely, 
but for her part she should soon grow weary of « 
‘cloudless sky.’ Give me the storm and the thun- 
der, the wild wave and the lightning’s flash,” she 
exclaimed in a voice of enthusiasm, taken from 
the last novel she had perused, and very much at 
variance with her appearance just then, her thin 
muslin dress and kid slippers looking like any 
thing save a stormy attire. 

“ Well, now I should think that would be the 
last thing you would wish for, Mellie,” exclaina- 
ed her brother, with a laugh. “Don’t youknow 
the spray would take out all your curls, besidus 
hurting your complexion ?” 

There was a general smile, for Miss Amelia's 
foibles were pretty well known. 

“TI wish you would try to be a little more re- 
fined, William,” the beauty replied, and then to 
change the conversation, she asked if we could 
not “have some music.” ~ 

Tom Osborn, the only gentleman of our party 
who was unemployed, now produced his flute, 
and amid exclamations of delight, proceeded to 
play some of his most killing airs for the benefit 
of Miss Jessie Black, a little dark-eyed flirt, who 
amused herself by teasing him and young Fulton 
to her heart’s content. I thought that her brother 
Harry rather liked Fulton, certain it is, he assist- 
ed him in spoiling Tom’s playing, for never did 
a boat move so uneasily over a smooth harbor, 
and never did a poor dandy have such difficulty 
in maintaining his seat and his temper both. 

Miss Amelia was making a “dead set” at Tom, 
and ever and anon between the pauses she would 
exclaim, ‘ Beautiful,” “ Lovely,” “ Charming,” 
ete., while little coquettish Jessie would bestow 
on him glances that made his heart beat again. 
Tom Osborn was certainly in his glory, but 
Fulton happening to see one of these sweet 
smiles, contrived to splash his rival pretty liber- 
ally with his left oar, making a great many 
apologies atthe same time, and taking his sis- 
ter’s upbraidings for his carelessness with great 
humility. These little jealousies aside, we were 
a very merry party, and laughed, and sang, and 
told stories, as we slowly rowed up the harbor, 
until all of a sudden some one spoke of returning. 

“ What is that coming up at the mouth of the 
harbor?” exclaimed Jessie Black, pointing with 
her hand seaward. “ Surely it is not fog ¢” 

We all looked, and for an instant there was 
silence. Harry was the first to speak. 

“It is the fog, boys, and if we don’t pull hard 
it will be in before we are.” 


| 
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Very little more was said, Tom put up his 
flute, and the other two rowed with all their 
strength. The boat went rapidly through the 
water, but three times our speed would not have 
earried us back to the wharf in time to escape the 
dense gray cloud which now came rollimg in en- 
veloping everything in deepest, densest gloom. 
One by one the city lights disappeared, the 


islands at the mouth of the harbor slowly van- |. 


ished, one moment we could see the large ships, 
and that part of the bay where we had lately 
heen, the next we were in darkness, cold, damp, 
impenetrable darkness. 

I know not what the feelings of the others 
were at that moment, my own I shall never for- 
get. We were at least two miles from the land- 
ing, with no possible means to find out m which 
course to steer, and with as mach likelihood of 
going out into the open sea, as of keeping in our 
own course. Another very agreeable possibility 
was that we might get into the track of the ferry 
hoat, but this thought had barely entered my 
mind, ere with a rushing and puffing the monster 
came in sight, looming up large through the fog, 
its flaming red light looking like a great burning 
mouth, ready to devour us. 

“Pull, Harry, pull, for Heaven’s sake, pull 
hard!” exclaimed William Fulton, while his 
sister screamed, and threw herself into Tom’s 
arms ina paroxysm of terror, that interesting 
young gentleman uttering an imyoluntary “ O,” 
at the unexpected assault. 

And Harry did pull, and with such good wil} 
that just as we got out of the steamer’s way his 
oar broke short off, the long piece disappearing 
in the foam and froth created by the ferry boat in 
passing. It was but an instant that her light 
illuminated our path, and then again we were al) 
in darkness, and now with only one good oar and 
a short one, which having been in the boat when 
we started, had fortunately been. allowed to 
remain. We were now in an exceedingly un- 
pleasant situation. William and Harry, not 
used to rowing, soon grew very weary, but they 
persevered undauntedly, and for three long hours 
«lid we pass up and down and around the watery 
waste, without seeing one single light, yet know- 
ing all the time that within a mile there were 
hundreds. At times we imagined that we mast 
have got outside the islands, or else gone up into 
the “upper bay,” either one of which positions 
would have been exceedingly dangerous. 

I felt too uneasy to say much myself. Jessie 
Black also sat still and silent, but every time that 
our rowers made a remark, or hazarded a guess 
as to our “ whereabouts,” Miss Amelia com- 
menced to sob and moan im the most deplorable 


THE OLD MILL BRIDGE. 


manner, and though we could not see, from the 
deep groans poor Tom gave, I rather imagined 
her hysteric plunges were of a violent character, 
At last, when I had about made up my mind that 
we should spend the night on the “ ocean wave,” 
and was wondering where all the ideas had fled 
to, of the beauty of this kind of adventure, etc., 
the boat struck with a force that sent us alt flying. 

Springing to his feet, Fulton attempted to 
push off from where he had rested, but his oar 
touching against the shippery rock, slid along a 
few inches, and ere he could recover his hold, 
passed from his grasp and was gone in the water. 
Something very like despair seized us all at this 
new misfortune, for though we knew we could 
not be very far from land now, it was almost 
hopeless to expect to do much with the one we 
had left. Nevertheless, it would not do to 
remain as we now were, and though no one had 
the remotest idea where we had touched, we all 
thought it best to keep on as well as we could. 

Fulton being the best hand took the remain- 
ing little oar, and with great toil contrived to 
push the boat along the shore, striking every 
moment against the rocks, yet not daring to go 
wut from them, for fear of getting into deeper 
water. All this time the fog was if anything 
growing thicker, but we kept on, and finally 
brought up roughly against a small vessel lying 
en her side im the shallow water. 

“I know where we are now,” exclaimed 
Marry, joyfully. 

“Where! O, where?” was chorused by all, 
tat our satisfaction was materially lessened when 
he informed us that to the best of his belief we 
were in the “ Back Creek,” and not far from the 
“ old niift.” 

“But, Harry, how are we to cross the old 
bridge?” imquired his sister, in @ tone that 
showed how anxious she felt. 

“Never mind, sis, I'll carry yon over, or 
swim with you, or any way you like best, if we 
only get there,” he answered, in a gay tone and 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

O, Harry, pray don’t laugh, think how mother 
aust feel.” I knew now that Jessie was weeping, 
but could think of nothing to comfort her with, 
so remained silent. 

“ Just as well laagh as cry, sis; but, Will, old 
fellow, let me have the oar, I guess I can steer 
clear of the miserable little mad flats which con- 
gregate here.” 

Fulton gave up his place, and came and took a 
seat between Jessie and me, while Harry falfilled 
his boast by bringing ws in contact with at least 
half a dozen of the small vessels lying along the 
ghore. At last we touched the longdJooked for 
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bridge, and as Harry still forced our boat along, 
William assisted by taking hold of the smooth, 
slimy piles. 

The “Old Mill Bridge,” as it was generally 
valled, was a decayed and shattered structure, 
which had formerly been used as a means of 
comm tion between the town and the mill,now 
also, long gone to decay. It would have been a 
slangerous freak to attempt crossing this place in 
lwoad daylight, how much worse then must it 
have been to make the attempt on such a night 
us the one I have just described! But cross it we 
inust, for in no other way could we reach our 
tomes. The tide being low, Harry climbed up 
and then reached down to assist us who remained 

n the boat, and Miss Amelia quickly arising 
rom her recumbent position was the first one 
o reach the top. Slowly we all ascended, 
William remaining until the last to make the boat 
secure. 

The next difficulty was presented by the little 
“draw” or “swing,” as it was called, being 
open, and as it hung downwards to the water, 
the boys had no small amount of trouble in get- 
ting it up and resting it on the other side. Perse- 
verance, however, accomplished it at last; not 
securely, however, for the planks of which it was 
composed had worn away with age, and they 
barely touched on the opposite side. However, 
no time was to be lost, and I hesitated no longer, 
but stepped out on the trembling, tottering 
planks, all that divided me from the deep, 
dark water beneath, so deep and dark that I dared 
not think of it lest my heart should fail. 

William and Harry knelt on the bridge, steady- 
ing the draw as well as they could, and Jessie 
followed close behind me. “ Tread lightly, 
girls, pray tread lightly,” said Harry, almost in 
a whisper, but with an earnestness that told his 
feelings, while his companion’s breathing could 
be plainly heard. I was almost ‘ver, in fact I 
think one more step would have taken me safe, 
when I heard Amelia Fulton exclaim, “ Let me 
go, do let me go!” 

“Don’t! don’t stir!” exclaimed her brother, 
butere they could prevent her, with a scream she 
bounded upon the frail plank, and with a crash 
it went down, throwing Jessie Black violently 
against me, and dashing me against the opposite 
wood work with stunning violence. I suppose 
it was the instinct of self-preservation that caused 
us to cling, Jessie to me, and me to the top log 
of that old wretched bridge, but we did hold on 
with fearful tenacity, rendered desperate by the 
thought of that deep, dark flood beneath. I 
never knew how they again raised the old draw, 
but they did get it partly up, just sufficient for 
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one to cross, and then William Fulton was quickly 
en the other side, and Jessie and I rescued from 
our perilous position. 

With the aid of the little oar, he now made it 
secure for the rest to pass, and at twelve o’clock 
we reached our homes, wet, weary, frightened and 
wretched, there to find our friends in agonies of 
distress at our prolonged absence. 

Thus ended our excursion; but even yet, in 
dreams, I sometimes have similar sensations to 
what I endured at that awful moment, when I 
felt myself falling, and expected the next instant 
to be engulphed in those cold, dark waves. It 
may seem trifling to others, but I have always 
considered it the most fearful moment of my 
existence. 


THE TREE KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 

I apie to hear old bachelors talk about the 
weakness of women. I like to hear them tell 
how she brought sin into the world, and about her 
inferiority to man generally. It is a very inter- 
esting theme, coming as it does from their lips, 
for they do the subject eminent justice. But the 
poor fellows forget all about the laws of hereditary 
descent when they get upon their favorite hobby. 
If men and women started six thousand years 
ago, the one very far superior to the other, they 
would be likely to be somewhere near on an 
equality by this time. Thorn bushes do not bear 
grapes, neither do weak-minded woman bear 
strong-minded men. ~ 

We wish old bachelors in future would remem- 
ber this, and also remember, when they are harp- 
ing their favorite tune, that every sensible woman 
who listens, wonders what kind of a mother, and 
what kind of an education the poor man had, to 
take such a one-sided view of his fellow-beings ! 
And the pity he so lavishly pours upon her weak- 
ness, she is pouring right back upon his! If 
such old bachelors wish to have their sentiments 
appreciated, they must be careful and advance 
them only before their equals and inferiors ; then, 
possibly, they may stand a chance to be consider- 
ed wise, prudent, and foresighted men, especially 
among those of their sex who have caught snakes 
in the matrimonial net. 

Remember in future, my bachelor friend, that 
a man receives his earliest impressions from his 
mother’s lips, and when you speak so lightly of 
woman, the inference to be drawn is, that your 
mother was not a good specimen of her sex. The 
conclusion is, you cannot “gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles.” 

Q in a Corner. 

Finery is unbecoming in those who 
means of decency. 


|| 
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THE LOG CABIN. 


This is my home! the land that gave me birth; 
I claim thee mine, for thee my fatlrers bled ; 

For thee a tyrant pledged a nation’s worth, 
For thee a nation bowed a tyrant’s head! 


This is my home! *twere hard indeed, to find 
A land so linked with memories to my heart, 

80 wrought with every vision on the mind, 
With all the scenes of love and joy thou art. 


And I have wandered long and far from thee, 
And broke the bread of other lands than mine; 
But still thy name is ever dear to me, 
And ail the yearnings of my sou! are thine. 


Though fate still bids me o'er the earth to roam, 
And fortune beckons with a flattering hand, 

T'll love thee still, my own New England home, 
Thou chosen spot of freedom’s happy land! 


+ > 


THE LOG CABIN. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Near to a populous city—so near, in fact, 
that the hum of its busy thousands is borne dis- 
tinctly to the ear, and its church spires are plain- 
ly visible to the eye of him who lingers around 
it—there stands a time-worn and decaying log 
cabin.* Itis not an uncommon object, reader ; 
you have often passed by such a structure, stop- 
ping, perhaps, to gaze upon it with curious eye, 
because it excited within you an unknown inter- 
est. This feeling is common to all; a love for 
old ruins and venerable nooks and corners is a 
second nature to him who retains a spark of 
poetry in his being. 

But the cabin of which I speak is an object of 
interest on account of its beauty, for there is 
something beautiful even in those crumbling 
beams and timbers. You can see by the charred 
and blackened stumps, peering here and there 
above the tall grass which is suffered to escape 
the scythe, that in other years a wild forest sur- 
rounded onr primitive cabin and laced its branch- 
es far above its low roof. The years which have 
seen the decay of the cabin have also witnessed 
the fall of the forest, so that now, nothing re- 
mains to tell of its former presence save a few 
scattering maples and that venerable elm which 
still stands—a patriarch, numbering a century of 
years. 

Everything around bears an aspect of solitude. 
A pair of swallows have made their home in the 


* This sketch is a picture from actual life which 
eccurred in Western New York. 


broken chimney, and their noisy chattering is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness which broods 
upon the scene. A noisy brook may have held 
its course over the bed of pebbles upon which I 
stand; but now the stagnant waters of yonder 
basin, scooped by the hand of nature, unshelter- 
ed from the sun by leafy trees, refuse to move in 
their wonted manner. Such are the surround- 
ings. 

And the cabin—it is a picture in itself— 
Time has softened and modified the work of art 
until it harmonizes with the works of nature 
which are around it. The roof is covered over 
with moss, and luxuriant vines have grown from 
the rich soil and fallen before the doorway as if 
to form a barrier against intrusion, which the 
falling door could not afford. Great seams and 
cracks are visible upon the sides of the hut, and 
in some places the slabs have partly become 
loosened from their fastening and swing at every 
breath of the wind. Were we to enter the door- 
way, we should perhaps find the floor broken in- 
to trembling planks; the walls veiled by the 
busy spider, and the rough ceiling crumbling 
above our heads. We might discover evidences 
of former dwellers—names, dates or characters, 
cut by hands long since still, revealing volumes 
of story. But does not the exterior bear a his- 
tory, silent, yet comprehensible? There is a 
voice in every timber, a record in every line 
which eye has drawn. 

Sit, then, with me, upon this fragment of rock, 
and let us conjecture the history of this cabin. 
We know that it reaches far into the history of 
the past; it embraces the years which have wit- 
nessed wars and revolutions in the world with- 
out ; events which rumor never bore to this spot. 
The oldest edifice in yonder city can lay no 
claim to age like this. Its story bears no rela- 
tion to the present, has no connection with the 
commonplace sentiments of every day existence. 
It is a tale of stern realities, of actual occur- 
rences which are experienced nowhere but in the 
log cabin. 

And who were the architects of this abode— 
who dwelt here during those by-gone years? 
Resolute and indomitable must have been the 
pioneer, who, years ago, when leagues of forest 
wilderness stretched between this spot and any 
settlement, journeyed from an Eastern home to 
endure the toils and privations of a Western life. 
But not alone, for with him came a companion, 
reared, it may be, in the lap of luxury, willing 
still to follow the husband of her choice in his 
perilous undertaking. Here, far from the home 
of their youth, their future was to be spent. The 
axe of the young pioneer furnished the materials 
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THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 


for their cabin, and his hands alone accomplished 
its building. 

But those were times of Indian wars and at- 
tacks ; times when the red man’s hatchet gleam- 
ed in the forest, and his arrows fell thick and 
fast upon the lonely settlers. This very spot 
may have been the “dark and bloody ground” 
of sanguinary conflict, and our log cabin may 
have been more than once perilled by the mid- 
night torch of the savage. We can conjecture 
a part, but not all. We cannot picture to our 
readers the fearful insecurity of the pioneer—his 
tearful parting with wife and child, when leaving 
his cabin in the morning for the field of his la- 
bor—the awful suspense of those who remained 
at home, barred in for their greater safety ; the 
rumors of Indian atrocities in the neighborhood, 
followed by the spectacle of a neighboring cabin 
consumed by the brand of the red man ; the ter- 
rible forebodings, precursors to their own fearful 
jeopardy ; the night attack upon our settlers’ 
home ; the frightful war whoops of the hideously 
painted foe; the brave defence of the pioneer, 
wounded and exhausted, and the final rescue by 
the arrival of friendly arms. Histories like these 


are all unwritten. We find them occasionally 
in print, but the grave has closed above the actors 


in these dramas, and the lips which could have 
uttered thrilling episodes of border life, are now 
forever closed. 

Yes, our log cabin, plain and humble, marked 
with the scythe of Time though it be, in com- 
mon with others of its class, is a type of the 
westward march of civilization. In the pioneer 
who constructed it we behold the agent ordained 
to fell the forests, and clear the way for the hosts 
of emigrants which are constantly pouring from 
our seaboard cities. We see in the log cabin the 
germ of future States, the mighty power by 
which the vast, the boundless regions of the 
Great West are reclaimed from the hands of 
rude and cruel barbarians, and converted into 
homes for the refinements of civilized life. 


THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 

The correspondent of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune relates the following story of M. Charles 
de Remusat, a gentleman who made a conspicu- 
ous figure during the July monarchy and the 
February republic : 

He acquired a taste for masked balls when he 
was a student at the law school, and when he 
quitted the Latin quarter for a more fashionable 

rtion of the town, his student’s tastes clung to 

im, despite the he had made among the 
fashionable young men of the day. Little did 
the aristocratic drawing-rooms frequented 
suspect that the dashing young man was during 
carnival one of Musard’s Corypheus—the 
londest bawler of the Grand Opera—the wildest 
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dancer of the cancan! His disguise was elabo- 
rate, he did not .even recognize himself in the 
glass, and he took the additional precaution of 
renting a room in some obscure street, where he 
accomplished his carnival metamorphoses. He 
married in due course of time, for when French- 
men pass their thirtieth year they begin to think it 
time “to establish”’ themselves: that is, to mar- 
ry a rich wife, with influential friends ; for at that 
riod of his life, every in of wild oats has 
n sown in grisette or lorette bosoms, and ac- 
cording to French notions they are ready for 
matrimony. He obtained an excellent place un- 
der the government, and he was to all outward 
appearances, a grave, sober, steady, serious man. 
But when the almanac said “carnival,” when 
Musard’s name flaunted on the walls of Paris, 
his blood boiled ; in vain he resisted the tempta- 
tion, in vain he thought of wife and office. The 
first masked ball found him in a debardeur’s cos- 
tume, as boisterous and as giddy as when he 
lived in the Latin quarter. Thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three—four, five, eight, nine, fo: 
years came and went over his head, he was still 
the same, heedless, noisy, joking fellow as of 
yore—between the last Saturday in December 
and Ash-Wednesday ; all the rest of the year he 
was grave, dignified and severe. Despite the 
extreme precaution he used, more than once his 
secret came near being betrayed. One day he 
entered his wife’s dressing-room while she was 
trying on a new dress ; at the sound of his voice, 
the little milliner gave a shriek, and each re 
nized in the other’s voice, the gay partner of the 
last masked ball’s frolics ; both became embar- 
rassed, and the wife furious. Another, he met 
the minister in whose department he was, bounc- 
ed up against his master, came nigh knocki 
him down with the violence of the blow, and dis- 
covered, just in time to maintain silence, whom 
he had assailed; I leave you to conceive with 
what rapidity he lost himself from sight in the 
dense crowd. ‘Those disagreeable incidents of a 
debardeur’s life ended his wild cherographic ca- 
reer, for one night he became involved in a quad- 
rille where the license of the cancan was pus 
too far, the police arrested all the quadrille and 
consigned them to the goal until morning, when 
they were brought before the commissary of 
police. He, with the other culprits, was obliged 
to unmask, and to state his real name and pro- 
fession ; the stare, the astonishment, and the air 
of the commissary taught him that it did not suit 
with the position he then occupied in the world 
to indulge in this annual saturnalia. He secretly 
vowed he would not again indulge in his youth- 
ful follies, he burned his debardeur’s costume, he 
surrendered his little room in the obscure street ; 
haps the fifty odd years which now lie on his 
fread may also have had some influence in these 
resolutions, since once t fifty, even French- 
men’s legs stiffen, even ch blood cools. 


THE LEAF. 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud, 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green, and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steeped at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and, turning yellow, 

and fioats a-down the air. 

TENNYSON 
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THE JEW OF BRISTOL. 


MY HOME. 
BY L. B. N. 


Beydhd the reach of city’s dust and din, 
Where springs the grass, and where the orchards bloom, 
Where nature’s face in every leaf is seen, 
And wayside blossoms all the air perfume, 
I have a peaceful home—lowly and neat— 
Whither I ever turn with hastening feet, 
Loved ones to greet. 


An humble cot—beneath whose sheltering roof 
Love and contentment—angel-guests, abide— 
Weaving bright, fadeless pictures into woof, 
The walls to deck with more than earthly pride ; 
Bidding me hither from temptation come, 
And never with unfaithful heart to roam, 
From home, sweet home. 


Around the hearth domestic joys conspire ’ 
To make this spot of all the earth most dear; 
A husband’s love with pure devotion’s fire, 
Burns ever bright, to strengthen and to cheer; 
When fades the west, and slowly sinks the sun, 
1 list to hear his footsteps, as they come 
Near home—dear home. 


Here, too, a mother’s tender care shines forth, 
In deeds of love and words of counse) sweet, 
Teaching our untried hearts to know the worth 
Of Christian faith, with Christian zeal replete; 
Long may her loving smile our fireside bless, 
When age has gently robed in silver dress 
Each raven tress. 


And though we have no power to raise the veil 
Which shrouds the uncertain future from our eyes, 
And see if fate decrees life's bark should sail 
Mid storm orealm, ’neath dark or sunny skies, 
We trust that wheresoe’er our feet shall roam, 
_ We'll find one spot where change shall never come— 
Our heavenly home. 


THE JEW OF BRISTOL: 
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THE CASKET OF DIAMONDS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Merrity rang the bells of the various 
churches, or I should rather say monasteries, 
of the good city of Bristol one bright morning 
im the month of May, of the year one thousand 
two hundred and ten. The burgesses at an 
early hour, accompanied by their bravely attired 
wives and buxom daughters, paraded the streets, 
and from towers and housetops banners and 
streamers fluttered in the breeze. All trade was 
suspended by common.consent. The merchants 
hurried not to ’change—not a shopkeeper dis- 
played in his windows the goods in which he 
dealt, and only a pompous doctor, hurrying along 
with gold headed cane, or an early milkmaid, 


carolling her morning song, gave any indications 
of business being attended to. In short, the 
Bristolians appeared to have made up their 
minds to keep a general holiday. 

In those remote days, the visit of a crowned 
head to cities at any distance from the court was 
a very uncommon event, and it was such an oc- 
casion that had now caused so great a stir among 
the plodding people of Bristol. Only a few 
days before, it had been officially notified to the 
authorities that on the twenty-third day of May 
next ensuing, King John would pass through 
that city—then the metropolis of the West, and 
the second seaport in the kingdom—on his way 
to Ireland. Accordingly, the Guildhall was 
fitted up with great splendor for his majesty’s 
reception, and as it was intended by the polite 
and shrewd corporation of the city to take ad- 
vantage of the royal presence for asking for some 
new privileges to be added to their charter, no 
pains were spared to exhibit as thoroughly as 
possible the wealth and consequence of the 
place. As the sequel showed, it would have 
been far better for them had they clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth and ashes, and sued the 
king—as the lawyers now-a-days have it—in 
forma pauperis. 

Mayors and aldermen, or “ eldermenne,” as 
the latter were styled in those times, were very 
great men indeed, in civic parlance. Accordingly, 
when Michael Mountjoy, the city potentate, came 
forth from the Guildhall clothed in the insignia 
of office—a cocked hat laced with gold, a scarlet 
robe trimmed with ermine, a golden chain round 
his neck, and bearing in his hand a silver mace 
—preceded by the city sword-bearer, and fol- 
lowed by twelve aldermen and twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, great was the awe produced. 
The city trumpeter blew a blast on his instru- 
ment, and the crowd falling back, away marched 
the procession to the Temple Gate of the city, 
where they were to receive the Norman monarch. 

Needless is it to describe the retinue of King 
John, who after keeping the citizens on the tip- 
toe of expectation for some hours, at length 
made his appearance riding on a milk-white 
steed gaily caparisoned, and followed by a train 
of gallant knights and gentlemen of high de- 
gree. His majesty was a tall, burly, swarthy 
man, of some sixty years of age. When the 
keys of the city were, according to custom, 
handed to him, he returned them to Michael 
Mountjoy with a grim smile; and emboldened 
by this act of royal condescension, that func- 
tionary thus spoke—not, however, it must be 
said, without trepidation, for though according 
to the old proverb a cat may look upon a king 
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with indifference, mortal mayors are apt to feel a 
little nervous upon such grand occasions : 

“May it—please your majesty!” stammered 
the mayor. ‘ We, your loyal subjects, intended 
to fire a royal salute of one hundred guns in 
honor of this visit.” 

“Humph!” granted King John, who loved to 
stand on his dignity, and had already noticed 
the absence of the usual welcome. 

“There were twenty-four reasons for our not 
doing 80, your majesty !” 

Another growl from the monarch. 

“The first reason, may it please your 
majesty!” said the mayor, “is this: We have 
not a single cannon; the sec—” 

“ There, that’s enough, Mr. Mayor,” broke in 
the king; “‘your first reason is so good and 
sufficient, that I don’t want to hear the other 
twenty-three. Let the cavalcade move on!” 

On it moved, through old, crooked streets, the 
houses en either side of them having overhanging 
upper stories, diamond-paned windows, and 
grotesque carvings all over their fronts,—on 
through spacious squares, with green grass in 
their centres, and fountains playing from the 
mouths of Tritons, Dolphins and Neptunes—on, 
until the king alighted at Master Mountjoy’s 
great house, where it had been arranged he 
should tarry until a fair wind for Ireland allowed 
of his sailing in the ship now waiting his pleasure 
in the British Channel. 

A magnificent banquet was set before the 
king—for Bristol has always been famous for 
the good eating and drinking of the corporate 
bodies. It might perhaps have been said as 
teuly at that time, as was written a few years 
since by Lord Byron: 

“ Too much in ¢urtie Bristol’s cous delight, 
And over bowls of punch prolong the night.” 
Let that be as it may, King John was so mach 
struck with the lavish display of gold and silver 
plate on which the viands were served, as well as 
with the “creature comforts” themselves, that 
he at once formed a plan of appropriating some 
of these glittering valuables to his own private 
and particular use. His coffers were at a rather 
low ebb at that particular peried, and here was 
indeed a godsend. Kings have never been very 
scrupulous in appropriating the revenues of their 
subjects, and King John was as unscrupulous a 
robber as ever sat on a throne. It was a fortu- 
nate thing for England that a stop was put to his 
predatory propensities, not leng after, by forcing 
him to sign the Magna Charta at Runnymede. 
Had the bold barons done so a few months be- 
fore, it might have been all the better for the 


burghers of Bristol. 


Great was the astonishment of the good cit- 
izens, when, some three or four mornings after 
the occurrence of the circumstances just nar- 
rated, a royal herald, with tabard and trumpet, 
and mounted on one of the royal horses, richly 
caparisoned, rode into the open space before the 
High Cross. A crowd of curious folks soon 
gathered round him, and Michael Mountjoy the 
mayor, with his wife and daughters, stood at 
their bayed window, to gaze on the unwonted 
scenery and to ascertain the cause of the gaudy 
herald’s appearance. 

Not long were they left in doubt. Unfolding 
a large sheet of parchment, to which was at- 
tached by a single ribbon a great wax seal as 
big as a cheese plate, the herald gave three 
blasts from his trumpet, and read a proclamation 
to the effect that as the royal treasury was 
empty and needed replenishing, his majesty King 
John graciously commanded the citizens of his 
faithfal city of Bristol to forthwith raise the sum 
of ten thousand marks, in order to help pay the 
expenses of his journey to the neighboring 
kingdom of Ireland. And it was pleasantly 
added, that in case of failure or refusal to make 
up the sum alluded to, certain pains and penal- 
ties would be enforced. 

Well enough knew every subject of King John 
that that monarch would be as good as his word, 
and among the citizens reigned the utmost con- 
sternation. The mayor was charged with the 
collection of the tribute, and it having’ got abroad 
that that functionary, by the great display he had 
made at the banquet, had incited the monarch 
thus to plunder them, the people so pelted him 
with rotten eggs and other filth, that he pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle when he made his 
appearance at the Guildhall for the purpose of 
taxing the merchants and tradespeople according 
to their means. 

Seven days passed by, and but one half of the 
ten thousand marks were collected, though the 
mayor had done his utmost to procure the 
money. The enraged monarch then demanded 
that all the gold and silver plate belonging to 
the corporation and the chief citizens should be 
seized, melted down and coined. This done, 
there was yet a deficit, and the king swore a 
great oath that unless it was made up within 
three days, he would hang the mayor, aldermen 
and common councilmen before their own doors. 

* * * * * * 

Now the mayor had one fair daughter, whom 
he loved passing well. And a prettier or pleas- 
anter little lass than Alice Mountjoy, it would 
have been scarcely possible to find in all the 


country round for many a mile. Far and near 
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she was known as “The Lily of Bristol ;” and 
well did she deserve the name, for she was as 
lovely as that delicate flower, which was at once 
a type of her modesty and her purity. 

Is it any wonder that Alice, possessing such 
charms, should have been sought by more than 
one of thd city beaux? There was scarcely a 
handsome young fellow in all Bristol who did 
not long to obtain her hand. Many a cndgel 
was flourished among rival lovers, and many a 
head broken in consequence of quarrels respect- 
ing her. But the “Lily” cared for none of 
these roystering and swaggering blades, though 
more than once she had been urged by her 
parents to marry one or the other of them, be- 
cause they were sons of rich merchants of the 
city. Michael Mountjoy looked upon matri- 
mony as a merely mercantile matter, and would 
as soon have speculated with his daughter's 
heart as with a hogshead of sugar. 

Alice’s bosom, however, was not invulnerable, 
for in one of her evening walks on the banks of 
the Frome, she had frequently met a tall, dark, 
handsome young man, who was evidently a for- 
eigner or of foreign extraction. A romantic 
little lady was the mayor's daughter, and she set 
down the stranger as an exiled foreign prince, at 
the very least. He had a dark, fiashing eye, a 
rich, olive complexion, a splendid aguiline 
nose, and a black, curling beard which matched 
his black ringlets admirably. And it would 
seem that the stranger was also fascinated with 
the “Lily,” whose beauty was of the “blonde ” 
character. Love delights im opposites, as we 
see exemplified every day; it was so in this 
instance. 

Chance and circumstance favoring, the young 
folks found opportunities of vowing eternal 
fidelity to each other, and then the lover informed 
his mistress that he was of Eastern origin, but 
to her consternation, he added that he was—a 
Jew! For a time she sank into despair, as the 
Israelites were then a proscribed people in Eng- 
land, and she knew well enough that her father 
was as bitterly prejndiced against the “tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast,” as any 
other Christian. But what obstacles will not 
love overleap? For the sake of Alice, Israel 
Ben Abraham said he would become a Christian 
as soon as he had got enough by his trade as a 
diamond merchant to render him independent of 
his old sire, who would rather have seen him 
skinned alive, than desert the faith of his fathers. 

The fact that her lover was a diamond mer- 
chant went, I fear, far to reconcile Alice to her 
lover’s creed, for then, as now, those precious 
gems were dear to every female heart. And 


Israel always selected brilliants of the first wa- 
ter, and pearls of the purest lustre, as presents 
to “The Lily of Bristol.” Cunning Israel 
Ben Abraham! he knew well enough that he 
was only making a profitable investment of the 
glittering treasures, since Alice had a large for- 
tune in her own right, and when he married the 
maiden, he would have her, and the diamonds 
and pearls would then once more be his to sell 
over again, and “ pe ash goot ash new.” 

It need scarcely be mentioned that this “love 
passage” of Alice’s was kept a secret from her 
father; but at last it leaked out, as most secrets 
do, sooner or later. * * * 

One of the three days’ grace allowed by King 
Jobn had expired, and Michael Mountjoy had 
only been able, thongh he used the most strin- 
gent measures, to get together five hundred 
marks towards the sum total. Harassed in soul 
and weary in body, he returned to his home, 
and having hastily swallowed his evening 
draught of humming ale, he flung himself into 
his great arm-chair and groaned bitterly. It 
would have greatly eased him to have sworn a 
good round oath at the king, but he knew well 
enough that to do so,in those days, was high 
treason, and that for such a profane slip of the 
tongue, the royal remedy would be a halter and 
a guartering-knife—so he very wisely confined 
himself to moanings and lamentations, much to 
the distress of his wife and daughter, who vainly 
endeavored to comfort him. 

“For thou knowest, Alice,” he said, as his 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved, hung on his 
neck, “thou knowest that if these marks be not 
forthcoming by the day after to-morrow, thy 
poor old father will swing before his own gate- 
way.” And then he barst afresh into grievous 
lamentations. 

Poor little Alice retired to her own room with 
a heavy heart. What her father could do to 
avert his fate, she could not imagine. A thought 
struck her that she would herself go to the king 
and implore mercy; but then she remembered 
that King John was a profligate and a libertine, 
and therefore at once dismissed that idea. While 
disrobing herself, her eye fell, as she opened a 
drawer, on the little casket containing the jewels, 
which, at different times, her lover had given 
her. She knew they were of great value, and 
at once she resolved to dispose of them and 
place the proceeds on her father’s desk privately. 
But how could she, a young girl, effect the sale 
of such valuable articles without publicity? 
Long she pondered, and at last she determined 
to take a desperate step—one which, if it sue- 
ceeded, would perhaps serve a double purpose, 
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assist her father and reconcile him to her Jewish 
admirer. 

Alice was a creature of impulse. No sooner 
had she determined on this step, than down 
stairs she ran, with the casket in her hand, and 
presented herself before her still agonized parent. 
To his utter astonishment, she placed the dia- 
mdhds in his hand, with a request that he should 
dispose of them. Of course, Alice was com- 
pelled to disclose their history. Old Michael 
started, bat said nothing: he did not give Alice 
a kiss, as a receipt for the valuables, but telling 
her to return to her chamber, he locked them up 
in his strong box, stroked his chin gravely, and 
—went to bed. * * * * 

“T have it,” said the mayor next morning, 
when he woke from a broken sleep; “I have it. 
Wonderful it is that I never thought of it 
before.” And hurrying over his breakfast of 
beef and strong ale, he donned his robes of 
office and demanded audience of the king. 

“Well, sirrah,” exclaimed his majesty, after 
he had drained an enormous flagon of Canary 
wine, “ you have brought the money, no doubt, 
as you come so early.” 

“May it please your majesty, two thousand 
marks remain yet to be collected !’’ 

“Collect them, then—or I'll hang you and 
your beggarly corporation without benefit of 
clergy !” thundered the king. ‘“ Begone!” 

“But the sum may be raised. We have living 
here a Jew; he is known to be rich, though he 
pleads great poverty. He can furnish the sum 
required, and more too, but unless the most 
forcible measures are resorted to, not a mark 
will he disgorge !” 

“Ha, hal” said the king; “ we'll see, Master 
Mayor! Let the Israclitish miser be brought 
before me. By my halidome, he shall bleed. 
Bring him hither!” Amd Master Michael 
Mountjoy quitted the royal presence. 


In a dingy, filthy dwelling in one of the most 
obscure lanes of the city—a quarter occupied 
almost exclusively by Jews—lived the father of 
Alice’s lover, Abraham Ben Abraham. At the 
time I introduce him to the reader, he was seated 
in an inner room near a table piled up with 
bonds and account-books. Before him was a 
little open box, and in his hands a small pair of 
scales. His dress was an old, tattered gabar- 
dine, and on his head was a fur cap. From 
beneath large gray eyebrows, peered serpent-like 
eyes, and a long beard flowed over his breast. 
Sallow were his cheeks, large and hooked his 
nose, and despite his age, his teeth, which were 
white and sound, glistened as he weighed packet 
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after packet of precious stones, and noted their 
weight. 

“ Ha, ha!” he said, with a low chuckle; “ while 
the king has been fleecing those Christian dogs, 
poor old Ben Abraham has been let alone! 
Poor! ha,ha! Why, I could buy up half the 
city, and—” 

Here there came a rap at the door—a rapping 
seemingly understood, for the old man instantly 
unbarred and opened the oaken barrier. His 
son Israel hurriedly entered, with pale face and 
quivering lip. 

“ Haste—haste away with the treasure!” he. 
gasped. “The king’s messengers—the mayor 
at their head—are thundering at the outer door—” 

Old Abraham waited to hear no more. Open- 
ing a secret panel, he thrust into a recess, box, 
bonds and scales, closed the panel door, placed 
on the table a book of devotions, and placidly 
awaited the intruders. 

“ Abraham Ben Abraham,’ said the mayor, 
as he displayed the royal proclamation, ‘‘ you 
mustjgo with us to the king, who demands of 
you ten thousand marks, on refusal to pay which 
your house will be burned and yourself executed 
on the city gallows.” 

Meckly the old man rose, took a staff in his 
hand, and proceeded to the king’s presence. 
Arrived there, he bowed servilely, and with 
hands folded over his gabardine, patiently 
awaited his majesty’s pleasure. 

“Old man,” said the king, “it is to us known 
that, despite thy appearance, thou art possessed, 
of great riches. Nay, nay, shake not thy head 
in denial. My need, and that of the state, is 
urgent; therefore, unless thou payest by noon of 
to-morrow ten thousand marks, before the next 
sun goes down, thy Jewish carcass will be food 
for carrion.” 

Vain were the Jew’s protestations of poverty 
—his declarations that his wealth had all been 
lost in various ventures, He was burried back 
to his house, over which a guard was placed, 
The miserable old man put on sackcloth, sprin- 
kled ashes on his head, and determined to resist 
to the last the king’s oppressive and iniquitous 
demand. 

Failing to produce the money, he was next 
day dragged once more into the presence of 
King John. Again and again he denied his 
wealth, and at length, goaded beyond endurance, 
he uttered a fierce malediction on his sovereign, 
and admitting that he had some treasure con- 
cealed, fiercely refused to reveal.the place of its 
deposit. 

“Take away the obstinate old infidel, and let 
one of those white teeth of his be drawn every. 
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hour until he unearths his gold !”” exclaimed the 
king. 

Miserable old Abraham! he would rather 
have parted with his soul’s salvation than his 
wealth. He merely grinned defiance at the 
monarch, as he was dragged to one of the city 
dungeons. 

Now Ben Abraham still possessed his proper 
complement of thirty-two teeth—molars, bicus- 
pids and incisors—and there wasn’t an unsound 
one among them. Even to look at them might 
give a modern dentist a fit of despair, or a mod- 
ern lady a fit of envy. 


“ At the most,” thought the Jew, “ he’ll only 
pull out half a dozen, or so, and at my time of 
life, the remaining grinders will answer my 
purposes.” 

While he was thus musing, in came the oper- 
ator on ivories. He wasn’t much like the fash- 
ionable doctors of our time—dressed like a 
prince, with a pair of forceps in one hand, and a 
bottle of chloroform in the other—not in the 
least. He was a great, burly fellow, with hands 
each as large as a shoulder of mutton, and in- 
struments to match. Nor was there any den- 
tist’s chair; in lieu of that, he held the Jew’s 
head between his knees, in a vice-like fashion, 
and thrusting a pair of pincers into his mouth, 
tugged away manfully at a grinder of the upper 
jaw. It came out, at last, and then the “ Den- 
tist to the King” left, saying he should have the 
honor of waiting on the gentleman again in 
exactly an hour’s time. 


He was punctual enough, for while the castle 
clock was striking, he once more made his ap- 
pearance, and without a word, out came another 
molar. And so the hours passed away, and the 
teeth, too, until the whole of the upper teeth had 
been extracted. 

But still the Jew continued obstinate, and 
hour after hour “left but the number [of teeth] 
less.” At length, the thirty-first was about to be 
operated on, and Ben Abraham began to show 
symptoms of exhaustion. While, however, 
there were teeth, there was hope, and he once 
more submitted to the pincers. 

With a horrid crash, out came the last tooth 
but one, and so great was the rush of blood 
which followed it, that the wretched old man 
fainted away. Just as he came to himself, the 
horrid royal dentist once more appeared. 

“Stop!” shrieked the Jew. But before he 
could prevent it, he was in the hands of the 
Philistine. 

Luckily the jailor was near, and knocked the 
pincers out of the operator’s fist—the said oper- 
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ator having now “got his hand in,” rather liked 
tooth-drawing than otherwise. 

“Will you pay the ten thousand marks ?”’ 
demanded the official. 

“Spare me—save me—and I will,” gurgled 
the Jew. 

So they gave him cordials and removed him 
to his house, when he at once satisfiedl—and 
more than satisfied—the demand of the rapacious 
Norman. 


“ You'll give me a receipt for the monish,” 
mumbled the Israelite to the king’s agent. 
“ You know,” he added, “they might ask me 
for it again.” 

The agent promised to send it; and so he 
did, for an hour afterwards he placed a packet in 
the Jew’s shaking palm. 

“ What is this ?”’ he feebly inquired. 

“ The king’s receipt,” replied the agent. 

Ben Abraham opened the packet, and in it 
were—thirty-one as fine and sound teeth as could 
be found anywhere. 

One terrible oath—a rattle in the old man’s 
throat—and in a fearful paroxysm of rage he 
fell forward on the floor—dead ! 


POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 


Many persons plead a love of truth as an 
apology for rough manners, as if truth was 
never gentle and kind, but always harsh, morose 
and forbidding. Surely, good manners and a 
good conscience are no more inconsistent with 
each other than beauty and innocence, which are 
strikingly akin, and always look the better for 
companionship. Roughness and honesty are 
indeed sometimes found together in the same 
person, but he is a poor judge of human nature 
who takes ill-manners to be. a guarantee of 
probity of character, or suspects a stranger to be 
a rascal, because he has the manners of a gen 
tleman. Some persons object to politeness, that 
its language is unmeaning and false. But this 
is easily answered. * A lie is not locked up in a 
phrase, but must exist, if at all, in the mind of 
the speaker. In the ordinary compliments of 
civilized life, there is no intention to deceive, and 
consequently no falsehood. Polite language is 
pleasant to the ear, and soothing to the heart, 
while rough words are just the reverse; and if 
not the product of ill temper, are very apt to 
produce it. The plainest of truths, let it be re- 
membered, can conveyed in civil speech, 
while the most malignant of lies may find utter- 
ance, and often do, in the language of the fish- 
market. 


» 


Physiologists have asserted that every event 
and every scene in a man’s life remains indelibly’ 
engraved upon the register of the brain, an 
that they may again be brought clearly before 
the mental vision when the impressions of con- 
temporaneous circumstances are shut out, as in 
sleep or trance. 
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THE WANDERER, 


BY EDWARD 5. ELLIS. 


I saw him leaning o’er the gate, 
I saw the tears of sorrow fall; 
And on his heart appeared a weight, 
Which turned his pleasure into gall. 
Long years ago his home he left, 
And dwelt beneath a distant sky ; 
And when of health and friends bereft, 
His footsteps homeward turned to die. 
And fancy pictured to his mind, 
His distant home devoid of change ; 
And there he fondly hoped to find 
No face or form that might be strange. 
No joyous brother came to meet, 
No sister met his straining gaze; 
No happy parents stood to greet, 
And give a Providence their praise. 
The frightened owl flew through the door, 
And stared in fear to see a man; 
And, o’er the broken, rotten floor, 
The mice in fearless numbers ran. 
And he stood leaning o’er the gate, 
And still with grief his heart did swell ; 
And, though the hour grew dark and late, 
Yet still the tears of sorrow fell. 


THE HUNTER’S REVENGE: 
—OoR, THE— 


FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

Rosert Morean was a tall lad of fourteen 
when his father removed from the settlement of 
Piscataqua to the northern wilderness ; and over 
the golden head of little Ruth Whipple but ten 
short summers had blithely passed, when, cling- 
ing to the dress of her gentle but brave-hearted 
mother, she was lifted into the rude cart which 
bore the little party on the journey toward their 
new home. 

Often on winter evenings they had huddled 
together with the group of smaller children about 
the same hearthstone, while their parents altern- 
ately told stories of the Indians, the wild war- 
whoop, and the yell of victory; and then, when 
little Rath sat beside her mother in the wagon 
which bore them on their way through the then 
untrodden wilds of New Hampshire, half the 
fear of the Indians—whom she imagined might 
spring upon them at any moment from behind 
dark bushes or wayside rocks—was lessened in 
her eyes when she saw how proudly Robert be- 
_ Strode his horse, and how valiantly he bore his 
father’s old queen’s-arm upon his shoulder. 

Eight years went by, and Robert Morgan grew 
to be the handsomest young man in all the region 
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of the White Hills, and the bravest hunter, while 
Ruth was acknowledged the comeliest lassie. 
Living in those primitive days, and far from the 
false forms and ceremonies of what is termed 
society, they had not learned to put a veil on 
their hearts to hide their emotions from one 
another’s gaze—to deny their mutual affection. 
Robert was no backward lover, and the pretty 
Ruth, though gentle and modest as the violets 
on the hill sides, was neither coy nor unkind. 
And thus, secure in each other’s love, another 
cabin was in process of erection in the valley, 
and when the harvest moon stood high in the 
October sky, he would bear thither his bride. 

Every age has its superstitions, its spirit-rap- 
pers, its mediums, its seventh sons, its madames 
or its seers—and even those early dwellers in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Crystal Hills had 
theirs. Meg Strong, or Old Meg, as she was 
commonly turned, was the oracle and fortune- 
teller of that region. 

Was a hunter to depart for game into the 
gloomy northern forests, he cared not to incur 
Old Meg’s displeasare, lest she should invoke the 
familiar spirits, with whom she had reputed in- 
tercourse, to call down the mountain avalanches 
on his head, or the thick snows to cover his path 

Was a gude wife to engage in any important 
domestic undertaking, she inwardly hoped the 
old witch might not bear her any grudge, and 
thus thwart her designs, but sought to propitiate 
her favor by gifts of oat meal and dried venison. 
Did a disease break out among the farmer’s cat- 
tle or sheep, he firmly believed that in some 
manner he had unwittingly incurred her ill will. 
And last, not least, even as in our day, fair 
young maidens take a peep into so called magic- 
mirrors, to behold their future husbands, so the 
damsels of that region sought the hut‘f the old 
fortune-teller ; and many a time had pretty Ruth 
Whipple tripped blithely up the mountain path 
to the rude mud hovel where the old crone 
dwelt; not that her Robert’s truth was doubted, 
but because Ruth, possessing the curiosity com- 
monly attributed to her sex, wished to hear the 
pleasant confirmation from another’s lips. 

And on a pleasant sunny May morning of the 
spring before her appointed bridal, she rose early, 
and, performing her domestie duties betimes, 
slyly stole from her father’s cabin and set forth 
for the mountain hovel. For her Robert had 
been long absent at the hunt—many days longer 
than the period assigned for his stay—and her 
loving heart beat with fear. She would consult 
Old Meg, who, perchance would assure her of 
his safety and speedy return. Let us precede 
Ruth thither. 


In a rude mud hovel, beneath the shelter of 
low scrub spruce and pine far up the mountain, 
crouched down before a fire whereon a pot of 
noxious herbs simmered, mumbling to herself 
strange gibberish, was the fortune-teller. 

Her attire consisted of a loose jerkin of wolf- 
skin over a linsey-woolsey petticoat, and a broad 
leathern belt about her waist, from which hung 
a pocket or pouch of the same material; her 
skin was withered and parchment-like, her hands 
shrivelled and trembling; but the thick, wiry, 
black hair, slightly streaked with gray, escaping 
from the coarse kerchief that bound her head, 
her keen, brilliant, glittering black eyes, and her 
erect, almost stately form, as she rose from her 
stooping posture over the fire, seemed to betoken 
that the vigor of early womanhood was still left. 

The hut was dark as twilight, without windows 
orany aperture to admit light or air save the 
low, narrow door; yet the fire upon the clay 
hearth leaped up every now and then, and sent 
forth tongues of flame, illumining the dark cor- 
ners of the cabin with all the furniture it contain- 
ed—a miserable pallet of spruce boughs with a 
tattercd woolen coverlet, a camp stool, one or 
two earthen dishes and a mug upon a shelf, and 
a massive, iron-bound chest, which evidently 
answered the purpose of both seat and table— 
then flashed fall and bright upon the face of a 
visitor who had found his way thus early to Old 
Meg’s domicil: a dark, repulsive, evil-looking 
man, of perhaps forty years, with low forehead 
covered with matted, shaggy hair, and coarse, 
almost brutal features, who sat impatiently 
watching the movements of Meg, as she bent 
over the simmering herbs, or anon walked to the 
door of the hut, then returned to stir the mixture 
once more. 

“ Hang it, Meg,” he at length broke forth im- 
patiently, “leave stirring that infernal mess, and 
come here and sit down. I can’t loiter here all 
day to watch you over the fire, and hear your 
mamblings.” 

-“’Twouldn’t be the jirst time you'd loitered 
here all day, Dick Waldron!” retorted Meg, 
angrily. “ You didn’t use to be in such a hurry 
once, when you brought me to this hovel, and 
spent half your time with me! And now you 
throw it in my teeth! Beware, Dick Waldron 
—I’m what you made 

“Pshaw, Meg! What do you want to flash up 
so for?” laughed Waldron, coarsely. “I didn’t 
mean anything; but I’m in a cursed hurry, for 
the deer are plenty in the Notch as water-cresses 
in the lakes, and this day I must be far away on 
the hunt; so be a good girl, Meg, and come and 
sit down here—will you ?” he said coaxingly. 
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Meg’s face relaxed a little, and she obeyed, 
sitting down on the chest beside the hunter; but 
still she seemed not wholly appeased, but said in 
a sullen voice : 

“Well, and what do you want? Some in- 
fernal business, I’ll warrant—that’s all you ever 
did learn me, or ever will !” 

“Confound ye, Meg Strong!” ejaculated 
Waldron, with an oath, “I wont have any more 
of the sulks, I tell ye, so ye’d better come down 
a little humbler. Some infernal business, you 
say? Well, what’s better suited to one who has 
dealings with the devil, as all the folks round 
about say you have? But that’s neither here or 
there, Meg; I didn’t come here to quarrel. I 
want to know if you will, or no, help me in 
getting my revenge on that cursed Morgan ?” 

“Well, what do ye want?” asked Meg, after 
a few moments’ silence. “ Don’t ask me to 
poison him, though, for I tell ye at the outset, I 
can’t and wont.” 

“ Pshaw!” sneered the hunter, “how long 
since you have learned to love Rob Morgan ?” 

“T hate him—yes, hate him!” screamed the 
fortune-teller, “and you know it as well as I do, 
Dick! I hate anybody who dares laugh at me, 
and call me ‘old hag’ and ‘ witch,’ as he does, 
But I wont do him any harm, for his mother’s 
and father’s sake. They’ve done me a good 
many favors first and last, and I wont harm a 
hair o’ Rob’s head for’t.” 

“ Nonsense !” sneered Waldron again, “ you're 
afraid of him, that’s all. You remember how, 
when the story got afloat that you knew where 
the buried treasure is hid in the mountains—the 
gold and silver that was brought from the Cana- 
das years Morgan laughed, and said, 
* More lik Meg Strong has it hid in her 
old oak chest, and yowed to have it of her.’ 
You’re afraid of him, Meg !’ 

Meg laughed scornfully—a dry, hard laugh— 
and her black eyes; glittéred angrily as she re- 
membered the words the bold young Morgan 
had spoken; but she replied doggedly : 

“ Afraid or not, it’s nothing to you, Dick Wal- 
dron. I know too much to risk my neck for you. 
I can read ye—for I do believe you’d like to 
make me the means of your revenge, and have 
folks think it’s my revenge for that old gradge, 
and get that pretty Ruth Whipple into your 
hands. I tell ye ’tis so! deny it if you can, 
Dick Waldron!” and with all a woman’s aroused 
jealousy gleaming in her eyes, Meg stood up 
before the hunter, who cowered under her truthful 
accusation. 

For she had read him aright. That bad man’s 
eyes had fallen on the gentle mountain flower, 
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Ruth Whipple, and an implacable hatred had 
sprung up against his successful rival, Robert 
Morgan. Often had he striven to provoke young 
Morgan to an encounter; had openly insulted 
him when they met in the hunt; but only to 
meet with silent scorn. Often had he laid in 
wait for an opportunity’ to shoot him down 
among the lonely hills where he went to hunt the 
deer ; but Morgan seemed to beara charmed life, 
for no such opportunity occurred. And now, 
the only being he feared on earth—Meg Strong 
—had fathomed his purpose. 

“ Ay,” screamed Meg, aroused to the fallest 
height of anger at his silence, which seemed to 
confirm her accusation, “ay, I’ve marked ye for 
along time, Dick Waldron—lI’ve seen ye hov- 
ering about the valley like a kite, watching the 
going and coming of that gal with her pink 

- cheeks, and doll-baby face, and her curly hair; 
but mark ye, Richard Waldron, if ye should ever 
think to put young Morgan out o’ the way to 
step into his place, I’d have your heart’s blood 
to pay for it! I hate Ruth Whipple for her very 
innocence—yes, I hate her! For, years ago— 
before you ruined me, soul and body, and made 
me what I am—I, too, was fair and innocent as 
she. But you came and stole my purity. You 
brought me to these mountain parts. You learn- 
ed me wickedness, and put all manner of sin 
into my head, and then left me; and people 
called me hag, and witch, and she-devil—yes, 
Richard Waldron—and now you would take that 
fair gal to your arms? Never! I'd kill ye both 
first!” shaking her wrinkled hand in his face. 

Going up close to the fortune-teller, he laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

“Meg,” he said in a hoarse voice, “ you are 
right; that girl has bewitched me. Her comely 
face and flaxen curls have set me wild to have 
her; but no matter now. IfJ cannot have her, 
Morgan never shall! Mark*ye, Meg, there is 
another way.”’ 

“ How?” asked Meg, at length, gazing into a 

so pale it almost frightened her—for her 
habitual cunning was baffled. 

Waldron glared cautiously around, then whis- 
pered, “ Ruth Whipple comes up here often, I 
dare say, like the rest of the silly fools, for 
charms, or love-filters, doesn’t she, Meg ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” nodded the crone, with a laugh. 

“ Well, she’ll come soon, p’raps by to-morrow. 
T’ve seen her watch the hunter’s mountain path 
for three days at sunset. But Morgan’ll be like- 
ly to be gone three days longer, I’m thinking, 
for the deer are plenty enough ; so Ruth’ll be up 
here to ask tidings of him, I dare swear.”’ 

“ Well ?” asked Meg, cautiously. 


“ Well!” echoed Waldron, boiling with im- 
patience. “ Are you an idiot, Meg? Can’t 
you see? When she comes here, give her a 
bottle of your stuff, to make her sleep, and dream 
of him, you see, and say that when she wakes, 
he’ll be back there. Eh, you understand me? 
Make it good and strong, Meg, so her nap’ll be 
longer and sounder than any she ever had yet,” 
and with those significant words, all the evil of 
Richard Waldron’s nature blazed from his eyes. 

Meg Strong threw aloft her wrirkled arms, 
and a hideous grin distorted her face. All the 
evil passions of her nature were fully aroused— 
hate and jealousy urged her to the deed. 

“ Ay, that’s it!’ she chuckled at length. “ Old 
Meg has a good many ways to get rid o’ folks 
she don’t like too well; but I didn’t know, Dick 
Waldron, as you’d be the man to come to me 
for’t. Yes, yes,”—and she went to the fire- 
place, and began stirring the steaming contents 
of the cauldron—‘“one drink of this, and stout 
man or rosy maiden will feel the blood dry up in 
their veins, and the marrow in their bones.” 

“ Well, give her a potion then, Meg, and have 
done with it. You wont have reason to feel 
jealous any more then, I’m thinking. Name 
your price, girl,” and the hunter drew a Jeathern 
pouch from the pocket of his hunting jacket. 

The fortune-teller struck the proffered gold 
from his hand. Scorn blazed from her eyes— 
but it was the scorn of a degraded and fallen 
nature, rejoicing in the exercise of its own 
malignant passions. 

“Dick Waldron, put up your gold! I tell ye 
I wont be hired to do this deed. No, I’ll do it 
because I hate her! I b’lieve I hate all the 
young and innocent. I feel at this moment as if 
Icould murder ’em all—everybody! I b’lieve 
I shall be tempted to murder you, Dick, if you 
don’t keep ont o’ my way!” and with the frenzy 
of a tigress she glared upon him. j 

The hunter drew back affrighted. He had seen 
Meg in many wild moods ; but none like this. 

“For Heaven’s sake, good Meg, don’t look at 
meso! If seven devils had entered you, you 
couldn’t look more like a fary! There,” and he 
picked up the purse and flung it into the fire ; 
“let it go and keep company with the buried 
treasure of the mountains, for all I care; only 
tell me, when I come here again, this day week, 
that Rob Morgan is a miserable man for life, and 
I am satisfied. Mind, and give Ruth the mixture 
to-morrow—=not till to-morrow, d’ye hear, Meg 

“ Ay, ay, I’m not deaf!” muttered Meg, sul- 
lenly, as Dick paused in the door-way, then, glad 
to escape from her presence, took his way down 
the northern side of the mountain, and struck 
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into the narrow trail leading into the deep 
unbroken forests. 

“ Ay, ay, so she will give my pretty Ruth the 
poison, I reckon !” laughed that dark, evil man 
as he strode along. ‘“ So she will—the old hag. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and long before the sun 
is up in the heavens I will have got the gal into 
my possession, and hide her where Morgan him- 
self, and a score with him, couldn’t find her. 
That was a good dodge of mine, to pretend I’m 
willing to lose her. Ha, ha, Meg! you’re outwitted 
this time—ha, ha!” 

But woe, woe, for pretty Ruth Whipple! for 
ere the morning sun had trod one halfhis upward 
journey, the young girl blithely trod the moun- 
tain path to seek tidings of her absent lover. 
And Meg Strong, leaving her simmering kettle 
a minute, to stand in her low door, and gaze 
down into the valley, caught the flutter of a 
gown between the dark hemlocks that guarded 
the mountain path leading to her hovei, and 
went in again to crouch down by the fire, 
muttering exultingly : 

“Ha, ha! she comes right speedily, And 
when she goes back, she will carry with her the 
dove-filtr—ha, ha! Itis best never to put off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day; and be- 


sides, who knows but he lied to me ¢” 


The green grass had sprung up, and violets 
bloomed and faded; soft summer clouds had 
dropped pitying tears, and sweet west winds !:ad 
roved over the grave on the hill-slope, where one 
bright May Day agone, in the pale beauty of 
death, they had lain down poor Rath Whipple. 

Like a thunder stroke had the tidings of that 
sweet young girl’s death fallen on the valley. 
They, who had thought to meet her at the bridal 
ere the snows of winter fell, were called to her 
burial. The stricken father, mother, and the 
band of little brothers and sisters clung about 
the dead with moans and cries; and Robert 
Morgan bent wildly above her, clasped her fair 
curly head tenderly to the breast where he had 


hoped to draw it, his wedded wife—pressed a | 
long, long kiss upon the closed eyes, icy cheeks, 


and mute lips—and then with hollow cheek, 
bloodiess lips, and one wild purpose in his soul, 


went forth a lonely, heart-broken wanderer, into 


the wilderness. Thenceforth there remained for 
him but the one inflexible purpose of revenge ! 
For in bis own soul he felt how his beloved had 
died, he felt that it was no natural death that had 
snatched her from his arms 

And wild saxpicions were afloat in the valley 
when Ruth Whipple died She had sought her 
own little chamber in her asaal perfect health 
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and there, in the morning—coming not forth as 
usual at her accustomed hour—her gentle moth- 
er found her, lying pale, cold, and O, so still, 
upon the snowy pillows. Ruth was dead! 

No blue, livid hues were about the sweet young 
mouth to betray the action of the subtle-working 
poison ; for Meg Strong was too well versed in 
the noxious herbs of the field to brew her deadly 
draughts from those which blast life, take away 
the breath, and leave their traces; but a broken 
phial was found below the window, where the 
girl—fearing her mother might enter her room 
at night, as sometimes the maternal solicitude of 
Mrs. Whipple’s heart prompted her to do—had 
flung it, when drained of its contents, and thus, 
though the cause of her death never fully trans- 
pired, there were dark suspicions afloat in the 
valley ; and Robert Morgan’s heart instinctively 
divined what others only whispered about their 
cabin fires. And, as he rushed from the house 
where his beloved lay so white and still in her 
death slumber, the one purpose of revenge grew 
mighty within his soul. It seemed as though he 
could not await the arm more powerful, mightier 
far than his: the arm of the Great Avenger, that 
fell mercilessly and right speedily. 

One night in the harvest month, that October 
which was to have brought a fair young bride to 
a manly lover’s arms, a thunder tempest, wild 
and unusual to the season, fell upon the valley ; 
and blinding, dazzling lightnings lighted up 
mountain crag, and tree, and swollen waterfall, 
with incessant glare, 

At midnight the storm waxed loudest and 
fiercest. It seemed as if the demons of the air 
had reserved all their forces to be called into play 
in one long, loud, crashing thunder peal ; and at 
midnight, when the old clock in Ethan Whipple's 
kitchen timed forth shrill and clear the strokes of 
twelve, a crash came, long, loud and terrible. 

Had the everlasting mountains fallen? So 
thought the @wellers in the cabins, startled from 
| their beds whereon they had huddled in their 
| terror, and whispered with white lips : 

“ The land-slide! the avalanche !" 
But no! No rushing masses of earth, trees 
| and rocks, dislodged from their foundations, 
| overwhelmed them. The cabins still stood secure 
in the valley ; the mountains in their old places, 
and had not sent forth their terrific messengers of 
, desolation. The deafening crash parsed, dying 
away in distant echoes among the bills, and in 
that wild blast, the fury of the storm was pent 
| Morning came, sweet, cool and sill 
| then a pale, sad mother stood in Kihan Whipple + 
cabin deer, as had heen her manning 


they had lain her child away to cheap om 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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the hill-slope, looking toward that grave with 
tears in her eyes. But as her eye rested on the 
hill-side grave, a wild cry escaped her. 

“ What is it, good wife?” asked Ethan Whip- 
ple, as he came beside her in the door-way. 

“Look! Ruth’s grave! The tree—where is 
it? The lightning has struck it!” and she 
pointed her trembling finger thither. 

Ethan Whipple took his wife by the hand, and 
led her silently up the gentle slope where they 
had made Ruth’s grave. That spot had been 
chosen that it might be in daily view of their 
home; and because there stood « noble oak un- 
der whose shade little Ruth had made her play- 
ground when they first came to the settlement ; 
but now, splintered and blasted by the preceding 
night’s tempest, that tree had fallen directly 
across her grave. Its huge trunk had crushed 
the rude fence they had erected about the enclos- 
ure, and now lay like some fallen giant bleeding 
away his life, with its crimson-tinted foliage trail- 
ing far down the hill-side. Silently they climbed 
the hill, and stood near the little enclosure. 

The huge body of the tree had fallen slant- 
wise across the foot of the grave ; but what was 
that dark form lying close beside it? Was it? 
—it must be !—they went nearer : it was the form 
of a man lying there ! 

“God help us! It is Robert!” shrieked the 
mother. ‘“ The tree has killed him!” 

Ethan Whipple went close to the prostrate 
body, and stooping, raised its face, a dark, black- 
ened face, whereon a broad, livid streak, passing 
down his throat even to the stalwart, naked breast 
from which his garments had been burned, show- 
ed the lightning’s scathing track. 

“No, thank God, it is not Robert! It is Dick 
Waldron! The lightning has killed him! Wife, 
I have often thought that, somehow, may be this 
bad man had something to do with our poor girl’s 
death; and I’ve heard others whisper it, too; 
and if so, God has dealed him a terrible judg- 
ment. And upon poor Ruth’s grave, too !—dear 
wife, let us go home now.” And, solemnized and 
trembling, with awed heart and white lips, they 
went down the hill-side. 

Tt was even so. Haunted by feelings of re- 
Mmorse—goaded almost to madness, that Old Meg 
had forestalied, by her revenge, his plan of se 
curing Rath to himself, Richard Waldron had 
hovered like a restless spirit in the wilderness 
around the valley, and crept there by night to 
keep watch over her grave 

There had the wold thander tempest foand 


him there the Avenger had righteously sent « | 


tongue of Gre shiver the mighty oak, end 
lap ep the marderer + life 


Many years went by in the region of the 
Crystal Hills, years that had left their impress 
on the bent form of Meg Strong the fortune- 
teller, wrinkled more repulsive her face, changed 
her black locks to gray, and almost quenched the 
fire of her deep-set eyes. 

Since the Avenging Hand had smitten down 
him she had loved with all the fierce passion of 
her fierce nature, she had abandoned herself to 
moods of sullen ferocity. Yet the lapse of time 
had not caused her to wholly relinquish her un- 
holy art. Her days were still spent in culling 
noxious herbs from the forests, and distilling her 
baneful mixtures. 

A new generation had sprung up in the valley. 
Maidens who had once climbed the mountain- 
path to obtain Old Meg’s charms and _love- 
filters, now cradled their own children to sleep at 
nightfall on their bosoms ; the fathers and moth- 
ers of Ruth Whipple’s day had passed away— 
two graves were beside her own on the hill-slope 
where Ethan Whipple and his wife slept side by 
side ; new clearings had been made in the forest ; 
the smoke of many cabin fires curled upward on 
the blue air, and many changes had passed over 
the valley settlement. But whether this new 
generation were wiser, or less superstitious than 
the preceding one, or whether the tales which 
were told at evening about the hearthstone con- 
cerning Old Meg the fortune-teller, were discred- 
ited, we know not; but certain it is, that of late 
years but few visitors found their way to her hut. 

But one pleasant morning “in the fall of the 
leaf,” her solitude was broken. Five visitors, 
headed by a gloomy-browed, stern, middle-aged 
man, stood in her door-way, then entered—the 
leader throwing himself on the old oaken chest 
in the corner. 

“ Well, and what sent ye here? and what do 
ye want now with the ‘ old witch?’ ” she sneered 
in a fierce, growling tone, standing before the 
man who sat regarding her with a blaze of scorn 
and anger in his dark eyes, an equally defiant 
look in her own. “I know ye, Robert Morgan !”’ 
and she stepped nearer, “and I know what ye’ve 
come for, every one of ye!—to get me to point 
out the buried treasure! Ha, ha! I haven't 
forgot how ye laughed once, Robert Morgan, at 
the very thing ye're doing now; bat ye're glad 
enough to ask my help now!” And she gave a 
distorted grin. 

“ Hold your tongue, Meg Strong, and tell us, 
wil you belp aw or not? Tt ix enid that evil 
opirite the spot—of course / don't believe 
cach stuff hat these men here pretend they de. 
ond want me to ‘om on—and if thie & the 
case, why choeldn'! your good friend the prince 
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of devils, aid you in leading us to it? He’s 
helped you in a good many deeds in your day, I 
b’lieve ;” and he bent his keen eyes full upon her 
face. 

“Beware! beware!” she could only gasp 
hoarsely. 

“ Don’t e her, for Heaven’s sake, Mor- 
gan,” whispered one of the men, “or we shall 
lose all !”” 

, in that unutterable look of hate and scorn, 
as if he would have given worlds to annihilate 
that woman, passed over the hunter’s face; but 
“prudence conquered, and he exclaimed : 

“Well, Meg, we wont quarrel. Let alone 
about his satanic majesty; folks say that your 
magic stone and divining rod can point out the 
buried treasure: will you lead us thither ?” 

The old hag deliberated before replying. Had 
she followed the dictates of her revengeful na- 
ture; she would have refused ; but a fear lest she 
should forfeit her reputation with the supersti- 
tious men before her, impelled her assent. 

“ To-night I will study the stars. Come hith- 
er early to-morrow, in readiness for the journey, 
if bidden.”\ 

Morning , and again the same group 
gathered in the old fortune-teller’s hovel. At- 
tired for the journey in a strong suit of linsey- 
woolsey, the wolf-skin jerkin, and thick, leathern 
shoes ; with all the paraphernalia of her art—an 
apparatus for burning drugs, and phials of 
strange mixtures, contained in the leathern 
pouch, and with the divining rod in her hand— 
Old Meg led the little band forth on their expe- 
dition. And shouldering their pick-axes, spades 
and bars, the men followed her up the mountain. 

We will not linger to detail all the wayside in- 
cidents of that journey. We will only say that 
the gloomy Robert Morgan strode on apart from 
the others, with a rifle on his shoulder, a sharp 
knife in his belt, and a spade in his hand ; and, 
as he went moodily onward, dark thoughts took 
shape in his mind, and remembering the stroke 
which had darkened his whole life when sweet 
Ruth Whipple died, and associating the evil 
woman before him with Dick Waldron, he grasp- 
ed his rifle, and eyeing her fiercely, muttered 
between his shut teeth : 

“ Why have I not killed her ere now ?” 

But the new-born purpose was strangled in his 
brain ; he still followed on, and on, up rocky 
steep and through tangled wilderness, led on by 
the divining rod Old Meg swayed to and fro be- 
fore them, till, when the sunset shadows fell, the 
crone assured them they were in the vicinity of 
the buried treasure, and bade them tarry until 
night, when the favoring star should culminate 


to the precise position denoting success. And at 
midnight it came. Turning to the men who 
breathlessly awaited her summons, exclaiming : 

“Now!” and snatching up a blazing pine 
torch, she rushed down the rocks. ‘“ Here!” she 
cried, pausing in a ledgy hollow. “Now dig, 
men! dig deep! and speak no word to break 
the spell !” 

For an hour they toiled unremittingly in utter 
silence, Old Meg gliding among them, holding 
her pine torch aloft, and urging them on by vio- 
lent gestures. Suddenly they paused, and gazed 
around. There were but four of them—where 
was Morgan? Meg comprehended their inquir- 
ing looks. She, too, had missed him long ago, 
and was not sorry, for she had begun to fear his 
sullen mood and frequent glances of boding hate. 
But there was no time to lose; she gesticulated 
violently, that they might not, in their delay, lose 
the lucky moment when the hidden treasure 
should be reached. Meantime, a storm which 
had set in sullenly at nightfall, rose. wildly. 
Lurid blue lightnings flashed from crag to crag, 
thunder peals rattled hoarsely, and suddenly a 
crash came louder than any preceding: a thun- 
der crash, as though rock and tree and water- 
fall were involved in the general ruin, and startled 
the diggers from their toils. Dropping pick and 
spade, they sank down in terror. 

“Fools ! cowards ! J will dig alone for the gold- 
en treasure!” shouted Meg, scornfully, seizing a 
spade and leaping down among the loosened 
rocks. “ Fools! cowards!” and she fell wildly 
to digging, uttering loud yells of rage and scorn. 

But suddenly came a loud cry—a human voice 
—as if in answer to her rage ; and then a yell of 
terror, blended with a shrill cry of mocking, ex- 
ultant triumph, resounded from the ledgy hol- 
low; and while a line of blue lightning played 
from cliff to cliff, the affrighted men cowering 
among the rocks, B@held a stout, stalwart form, 
holding a shrivelled, struggling one in its grasp, 
leap lightly from crag to crag, till, reaching the 
topmost peak of a high precipice; they fell sheer 
down its brink—Meg Strong, the fortune-teller 
of the mountains, locked in the deadly embrace 
of Robert Morgan! Horror-stricken, those 
treasure-seekers rushed from the spot ; and with 
hasty strides, sometimes falling in the darkness, 
and sometimes lighted down the rocks by the 
lightning flashes, they paused not, till, bruised 
and exhausted, they reached the valley. 

And the morrow’s sun, lighting up peak and 
lake of the gleaming Crystal Hills, shone on two 
mangled forms, lying pale and stark, still locked 
in that fatal death embrace, in the Amonoosuc 


Valley. 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


BY ©. HAMMOND. 


The sunlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 
As the old man sat in his oaken chair 
By the cottage door one day, 
And his gray old pipe, as he sat, smoked he, 
- Aud looked through curling smoke to see 
Some children biithe at play. 


. Thetr ringing laugh was a mournful chime, 

For it seemed to speak of the olden time, 
Now dim and far away ; 

* And he thought of the joyous hours and free 

That dawned on his sunny home, when he 
Was a little boy at play. 


And he roamed o'er the grassy hills again, 
In the pensive vale, on the blooming plain, 
And through the woodland gray ; 
And to memory’s tones then murmured he, 
* Ye golden scenes come back to me, 
And chase this dream away.” 


And the fleecy smoke in graceful wreathes, 
As it rose aloft, by a peaceful breeze 
Was softly borne away ; 
And hejgazed as it waved by the old elm tree: 
“ Alas, on the wings of time,” sighed he, 
“ Thus fled my youthful day. 


“Laugh on, ye young, ere the dew of youth 
With its tender hopes and earnest truth 
Is sipped by strife’s fierce ray; 
For soon shall the waves of reality’s sea 
Efface these traces of innocent glee, 
And dash thy hopes away. 


“ Like fragrance brought on the gale from afar, 
Is the memory of early days; but ah, 

How dim life’s morning ray 
Compared with the glory that soon shall be 
When youth is renewed, and the soul may see 

The light of heaven's noonday. 


The sunlight gleamed on his silvery hair, 
As the old man satin hisoaken chair 
By the cottage door one day ; 
But only awhile did the sunbeams smile, 
For they went to rest in the golden west; 
And thus Ae passed away. 


> 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS, 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


T am neither old nor young, poor nor very 
rich, and live on a moderate income. My blond 
hair is silvered, here and there, by a few threads 
& little too light, but which, thanks to the prema- 
ture color, are as yet almost imperceptible. I 
have doubtless, like everybody else, great defects ; 
bat I have but one very prominent one, if it is a 
defect; a certain weakness for the most beautiful, 
most interesting, and the most industrious half of 
the human race. Seven or eight well num- 
bered lustres should perhaps shield me from this 
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tender error but what would you? I cannot 
help it. 

The other Sunday, therefore—it was a rainy 

day—lI had taken shelter, with a numberof other 

promenatlers, surprised like myself bya shower, 
under the friendly refuge of a porte cochere of the 
Boulevard. A young girl was leaning against 
the wall, of the rarest apparent simplicity ; six- 
teen at most, a charming face; the smallest foot, 
imprisoned in @ pretty, stout shoe; a little hand, 
somewhiat purple with the cold, half hidden, for” 
want of gloves, under a thin and scanty shawl; 
a very thin dress, and a bonnet trimmed with 
blue ribbons. I looked involuntarily at this 
young person, and perceived, not without a’ cer 
tain pleasure, that she did not avoid my eyes. 
That flattered me; I passed to questions and ex- 
pressions of solicitads on the state of the atmos- 
phere. She replied to me in a very sweet voite,” 
that she had come from St. Denis td do some’ 
errands, but that a certain aunt whom she had 
hoped to find at home being absent, she had 
found herself greatly embarrassed, complicated 
by the inclemency of the weather and her perfect 
ignorance of the streets of Paris. I gallantly 
offered to call a carriage, which was refused. 
This reserve pleased me; finally the rain ceased, 
and behold me guiding the interesting villager—on 
foot, since she would: have it so—through the 
vast labyrinth of streets called the capital. Cer- 
tain shops were beginning to observe religiously 
enough the repose of Sunday, and those where 
our young orphan had business, were closed. 

“ Well!” said she to me, “I must return to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ And where do you go t” 

“T return to St. Denis.” 

“ What, so soon ?” 

“T shall just have time enough; it will take 
me two hours to go.” 

“Ten minutes, you mean.” 

“By railroad, yes, sir; but I shall go by the 
public road.” 

“Is it possible What, with those little feet, 
and in this bad weather ?” 

“T always go and return on foot.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, this once, at least, I will 
not suffer it. I will conduct you to the cars, in 
which you will permit me to offer you a place.” 

* Sir, you ate very good.” 

Behold us on our way to the Northern station. 

“ You have no money then ?” 

“ Not much, sir; T am obliged to be saving. 
.Work is not plenty at present.” 

“ You are a seamstress, then?” 

“ Yes, sir, a corset-miaker.” 


You live with your family 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And your name is ?” 

“Ernestine.” 

In this word, I seemed to see the Ernestine of 
Madame Riccoboni. She her charm ; there 
was no reason to doubt she had also her vir- 
tues. The absence of gloves, the coarse shoes, 
four leagues on foot in one day, seemed to me 
satisfactory certificates. Iam not a Don Juan, 
and I began to be ashamed of my mode of action, 
respectful as it was. Meanwhile, I felt a certain 
secret desire to have interview with her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” resumed I, “ you have told 
me your name, do you wish to know mine ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Here is my card.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“Do not lose it, and if you have need of me 


at any time to guide you again, or for any other 


service, you know how to write ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ You will write to me ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Or you will come and see me 7” 

“O, no, sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“For the same reason that I would not allow 
you to get acarriage for me.” 

Well replied—I went on. 

“ At what hour shall you return hither to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

At ten o'chock.’” 

“ By the railroad ?” 

“ No, sir, on foot.” 

“ I oppose it formally. Here is a ticket for St. 
Denis. Here is the price of another for your 
But why do you go so 


“ Beeause if I am late, I shall get a scolding. 
My mother wishes to go to see the play this 


evening.” 
At St. Denis?” 
“Yes, sir. They are to play The Marble 


Girls. 1 ie said to be so pretty.” 

“ And your mother depends upon you, doubt- 
less, to accompany her.” 

Poor little girl! how affecting is her resigna- 
tion! How simply is it expressed! Can I 
have found at once an Ernestine and a 


“ And why, mademoiselle, do you keep honse?” 
“ Sir, my mother pays for her seat, and she 
says I may do the same, if I can.” 
“ You have then a purse of your own?” 
“ Yes, sir, I have seven francs.” 


AK ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


She is charming, npon my word. “And how 
much will it cost to go to the play ?” 

“ Forty sous ; it is very dear.” 

“Undoubtedly; but of your seven francs a 
hundred sous would be left.” 

“That is very true, sir; but I prefer not to 
spend them.” 

“ Bravo !” said I to myself; “she is economi- 
eal ; so much the better! Mademoiselle, here are 
the forty sous; I don’t wish you to stay at home.” 

“ Ah, sir, you overwhelm me.” 

Poor girl ; it is easy to see sheis not of marble. 
Will she always be? That is the question. 

“ Well, mademoiselle,” said I to her, we were 
approaching a delicate subject, “since you mani- 
fest so much good will towards me for a trifle, 
will it please you that we meet again to-morrow ?” 
“Doubtless, sir, that will give me pleasure.” 

“I will be here, then, at ten o’clock, and will 
wait for you at the depot.” 

What for ?” 

“ To pilot you again about Paris, if you need ; 
and then, as it will be early enough, if you have 
not breakfasted, we will breakfast er. 

“ At arestaurant ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Ah, what happiness! I have never break- 
fasted at a restaurant.” 

“ Well, this will be a beginning.” 

“ But my aunt ?” 

“ You shall go to see her afterwards.” 

“‘ But if they want me to breakfast at home ?” 

“You will say that you are not hungry, or 
make believe eat.” 

“ Tt is difficult to make believe.” 

“Ts it agreed ?” 

“ At the restaurant! How amusing that will 
be! Well, sir, I will try to be here.” 

The whistle, precursive of departure was heard, 
and my village beauty, my idyl in a blue bonnet 
sprang lightly as a fawn into the car. 

The next day, I was there at the appointed 
hour, but not relying mach upon the punctuali- 
ty of my artless friend, and only wishing, as it is 
said, to have a clear conscience, and not to be 
wanting in the laws of chivalry which I had 
always respected. To my great surprise, young 
Ernestine was punctual, and I saw her appear 
one of the first, at the head of the wave of trav 
ellers thrown every quarter of an hour, on the 
macadamized streets of Paris, by our ten or 
twelve railways. 

“ Make haste!’ said she, taking me by the 
hand. “‘ Some one from St. Denis is directly be- 


“hind me.” 


O, innocence, is that thy yolce, or rather is it 
not frightful lure ? 
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soon ?”’ 
I resumed in these terme : 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


When we were at fifty paces from the ter- 
minus, we took breath, and I hailed a cab. 

“ Enter this time,” said I; “I am fatigued, 
and the place of breakfast is at a distance.” 

She entered without much urging, and in 
order to re-assure her entirely, I lowered the red 
blinds which a preceding traveller had hermeti- 
cally closed. 

“ Where shall we go?” said the coachman. 

“ To Passoir’s Faubourg du Temple.” 

When the young person found herself on 
cushions which seemed very soft, she leaned 
back with a careless grace which would have 
done credit to a marchioness. 

Ienjoyed her pleasure, and at her request point- 
ed out the public buildings, as they came in sight. 

“ But, apropos, where are we going?” said 
she, suddenly, as awakening from a dream ¥ 
starting up. 

“To breakfast, you know very well.” 

“QO, not yet,” said she, “ I must be atthe Rue 
Grenier St. Lazare before eleven o’clock, at the 
shop of the merchant who furnishes us with cloth 
for our corsets. My aunt owes us some money, 
and I was told at home to get it from her before 
making my purchases.”” 

“Where does your aunt live ?” 

“Faubourg St. Martin, Number — But ifI 
go there she will detain me.” 

“True; what shall we do then ?” 

“I do not know.” 

“ How much is she to pay you ?” 

“ Twenty francs at least.” 

I do not believe in aunts, in general ; this one 
seemed to me to be a littleapocryphal. I imme- 
diately comprehended the meaning of the apo- 
logue, and, drawing from may pocket a piece of 
twenty francs, slightly marked it with the point 
of a little penknife which Learried in my pocket- 
book. She looked at me with astonishment, 

“Mademoiselle,” said I, “I have made a 
cross upon it,” And I presented to her the piece. 

I believe she comprehended in her turn; for 
she blushed slightly, stammering : 

“I will repay you this evening.” 

I made a gesture of skeptical denial which she 
interpreted, and.with reason, in the sense of a 
refusal, for she exclaimed with a sort of earnest- 
ness, “ Ah, sir, you are too good !” 

My goodness was not very great; she had not 
Cost me very dear, 

“Coachman,” cried I, “Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare, number—”’ 

“ Seventeen, I believe,” said the artless Ernest- 
ine; “but tell him to stop at.the corner of the 
street, for I am known at the shop, and I do not 


Wish to be seen descending from a carriage.” 
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The direction was given, and, ten minutes af- 
terwards the equipage stopped at the corner of 
the Faubourg St. Martin, and the Rue Grenier 
St. Lazare. 

“ Shall you be gone long ?” said 1 to the ami- 
able villager. 

“A quarter of an hour, perhaps, It will be 
necessary for the merchant to cut off and num- 
ber the pieces.” vp 

“ That is a long time.” 

“ Bat Iwill try to make haste !” the chatee- 
ing child, with the sweetest smile. 

As I saw her alight, I had a presentiment that 
I had committed a folly. But it was too late, to’ 
reflect, she had already sprung out, and turned: 
the corner of the two streets. . 

I threw myself back in the carriage, and lighted 
a cigar. I smoked one, two, three, and the in- 
nocent Ernestine had not re-appeared. I looked, 
at my watch, it was just half an hour since she, _ 
had. alighted. I began to think she, hadmot 
made haste, notwithstanding her fine promise: 
I waited patiently five minutes longer, after 
which I paid my coachmaa largely that he might 
not laugh in my face, and alighted in my turn, 
I went to number seventeen; there. was no ap- 
pearance of a cloth merchant, the only shop was, 
that of a hair-dresser. 

I must do myself the justice to say that Lsoon 
took my part and went to breakfast alone. as: 
stoically as possible. ‘‘ After all,” said I to 
myself, “it is, with one louis saved, one fault, or’ 
at any rate, one imprudence the less. Let us: 
look on the bright side.” And though alone, I 
breakfasted maryellously well. 

If the story ended here, it would be common-, 
place enough. A pretty girl who takes twenty. 
francs and refuses breakfast, has been and will be 
seen. But the adventure has a sequel, and it is. 
this which renders it novel and singular. The 
next evening I had almost forgotten the artless sor- ; 
ceress, when I received a letter post-marked St. 
Denis. I opened it with some curiosity ; it was 
from young Ernestine herself, passably well 
written, of doubsful orthography, and covering 
five or six pages. It contained in substance the 
detailed narration of the most piteous adventure. 

At first, it was not at number seventeen, but at 
number twenty-seven, that the cloth-merchant 
kept. On her arrival there, the young country- 
woman had made her purchases and was prepar- . 
ing to withdraw, when the fatal aunt made her 
appearance in person. To interrogate her niece, . 
to insist upon knowing where the, suspicious, 
money came. from, to treat her harshly, to drag; 
her to the foot of the stairs, then home, had been. 
with her but the affair of a moment. Thenee, 
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same severe guardian had conducted this 
touching young person to the omnibus of St. 
Denis, had entered it with her, and carried her 
back to the maternal dwelling, where she had 


been compelled to explain the source of her un- 
usual wealth. The replies having appeared un- 
satisfactory, sequestration, bread and water, sea- 
soned with blows, had followed. In short, the 


catastrophe was complete. All this was related | 


with eyes bathed in tears; I was entreated to 
reply quickly, addresséd to Miss E.; she hoped 
to see me before long, and terminated by this 
truly pretty sentence, “ please accept all that my 
heart has traced in these lines! Please accept 
my troubles, and let me know if you share them, 
that I may suffer a little less !” 
. The vanity of forty is a weakness from which 
I shall not pretend to be exempt. At the first 
perusal, I felt myself agreeably moved by these 
~fly-tracks, as earnest as incorrect. But reason 
soem recovered her sway, and reflection opened 
tome a terrific view of the abyss of perversity 
unknown. Beneath these demonstrations, so full 
of tenderness, I thought I perceived an insidious 
provocation to a reply which might compromise 
me, a commencement of written proofs, a plot to 
ensnare me. I therefore replied very laconically, 
and by a note without signature to the address in- 
dicated, in which I declared that I did not 
believe a word of all that had been told me, and 
desired that the subject might be dropped there. 
Hardly had this dry epistle been despatched when 
I-was seized with remorse of conscience. ‘‘ For 
after all,” said I to myself, “ there are aunts in 
the world fewer than is generally supposed, but 
there are such. She had mistaken the number, 
and this might have happened to the most honest 
girl in the world. The adventure is improbable, 
I confess, but it is possible. I will ascertain the 
truth.” - I took my hat and cane, and set out for 
the Rue Grenier St. Lazare, I stopped before 
number twenty-seven. 
“ Where is the gentleman going *” exclaimed 
the concierge, in a sharp tone. 
“ To the cloth merchant’s inthe first story.” 
“The first story is inhabited by a nurse.” 
“And the second ?” 
“ By a retired captain.” 
“ And the third ?” 
“Do you want to keep me here all day ?” said 
the female Cerberus, shutting the blind. 
Decidedly there was no cloth merchant at 
number twenty-seven. The snare therefore be- 
came evident; I had escaped it by good fortune. 
Tt-had been laid with such perfection, that I do 
not doubt it was one practised daily, and usually 
with complete success. 
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INA. 


BY EL EBL. 


Ina was.a lady fair— 

Glossy locks of raven hair 
Parted on her brow! 

Eyes as dreamy as the night— 

Dreamy as the summer's night, 
Look upon me now! 


For I see my Ina fair 
Seated by my lonely chair, 
As I did before— 
Ere they told me she was gone! 
Ina with an angel gone, 
To return no more. 


But they know not that I see, 

Seated all the day by me, 
Lady Ina dear; 

With her glossy locks of hair, 

Raven locks of glossy hair, 
Like an angel near! 


0, Iam not weary now, * 

Looking at her marble brow, 
Bver there to be; 

Others cannot see her smile— 

Cannot see her angel smile, 
Only given me! 


THE STEP-SISTER. 
BY MARTHA T. FOSTER. 


Bricut memorials of my youth! how ye come 
trooping, with gilded footstep, into the more 
sober and calm realities of my riper years; 
awakening feelings which I thought slumbered 
forever, and illumining my soul with the gay 
fancies, the wild romance, the high, too high as- 
pirings, and the ol@ fond affections of thy 
changeful, fleeting days! I sit as in a dream, 
and there comes a form. and takes its seat beside 
me, puts its hand caressingly within my own, 
lays the head with its soft, silken hair, upon my 
shoulder, and whispers the name fraught to me 
with the tenderest affections and emotions— 
sister. 

Entwined with my heart’s holiest and truest 
love was that young step-sister. When a little 
creature of some six years of age, she had been 
deprived of a mother’s care, and I had resolved, 
as far as lay in my power, I would be as that 
mother to the little bereaved one. I remembered 
the time when my gentle step-mother first folled 
me in her arms, and called me her child. I was 
very young, then, but O, how the words, the 
tone, the action went home to my heart, and 
filled up the great void the absence of a mother’s 
love had left. I had yearned for something, but 
was too young to know what that something 
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was until my little chilled heart grew warm, and 
expanded itself in the generous love of my fond, 
beautiful step-mother. Yes, she was beautiful, 
and I used to sit at her feet, and gaze up into her 
lovely face, and fairly worship her beauty. Hers 
was a noble soul, into which the narrow, con- 
tracted selfishness of the world entered not. Her 
spirit comprehended not the mysterious pleasures 
of a self-interest. If she succeeded ‘in securing 
the happiness of others, her own happiness was 
complete. Her love acknowledged not the con- 
fines of a worldly boundary, but warmed and 
brightened for all the children of the one great 
Father; for all the manifestations of His handi- 
work. She exhibited the most perfect example 
of that love and charity taught in holy writ that 
I have ever seen among mortals. Never shall I 
forget her expression of face, and voice, as I 
knelt beside her, gazing for the first time on the 
little babe that lay on her bosom, while she said : 

“The Lord has given me two children now, 
and may this little one give me as great cause 
for happiness as you have, my daughter.” 

Itook the hand that lay upon my head, and 
pressed it to my lips, still I was all the samce—- 
my daughter—though there was one now who 
could claim that endearing title before me. Huw 
the words lightened my heart. And yet, when 
I gazed into those dear eyes, I wondered that a 
momentary doubt should have arisen to sadden 
me. As they beamed upon me, there was the 
same old love and tenderness in their light, and 
I leaned over the tiny babe to hide the tears of 
reproach that trembled in my own eyes. 

Six years did we love that babe together. As 
it grew in beauty, so its spirit, under the sweet 
influence of its gentle mother, expanded in pure 
affections and impulses. Never once in those six 
years, was I made to feel that sweet child was 
dearer to its mother than was I. We were both 
inconceivably, though equally precious to her; 
and while she fondled and caressed the little one, 
she turned to me as her dearest and most trusted 
companion. How deeply I felt her trust. And 
T look back upon that companionship, as upon 
something precious, holy. 

0, disease, how relentless art thou in thy 
grasp! How mercilessly thou blightest the flow- 
ers of earth! Will none but the beautiful, none 
but the fair, none but the lovely, satisfy thee ? 
Reaper, whose name is Death, does not thy sickle 
quail and tremble as its keen edge approaches the 
blossoms which bloom, as it were, but to purify 
the earth whose bosom they brighten? Mortal 
eye cannot penetrate thy mysteries, dread 
Reaper 


Ere the mother died, she committed unto my 


love and care the little one she was to leave as 
she had found me, motherless. 

“ Take her, my daughter,” said she; “to your 
love I can safely entrust her; and God bless 
you both, my dearly beloved children.” 

I drew my little step-sister close to my heart; 
trusting the action to speak for me, for, though 
my soul vowed to keep safely that trust, my 
emotion ‘was too great for words. I bowed my 
head upon the cold hand that lay inthe grasp of 
my own, and when I again raised it, to gaze 
upon that dear face, achange had gathered upon 
those beloved features, and I knew the Reaper 
had passed over us. 

And Marion, how close I clasped thee to my 
breast, and it seemed as though each year that 
swept its changes over us, found thee dearer: 
The seed a gentle mother planted in her infant’s 
breast, had taken deep root; and as the young 
child grew to bewitching maidenhood, so, within 
her soul did rare graces develop their beauties; 
until I beheld Marion altogether lovely. 


Our Cousin Maria was to be married, and 
Marion was to be her bridesmaid. It was a 
bright, bracing morning in October that we left 
B——, for Vauxhall ; and, as our boat carried 
us swiftly over the glistening water, our spirits 
rose high, exhilarant with the beauty of day and: 
scene, the gaiety of our little party, and the antic- 
ipation of the festivities in which we were to en- 
gage. Many were the guests assembled ‘at the 
old hall to celebrate the nuptials of the young’ 
heiress; from far and near they came, and the 
long unused rooms were once more made to 
resound to the voice of festivity. , 

The locks of the long deserted chambers were 
once again withdrawn. Fresh, snowy linen’ 
glistened upon the high and heavily draped old- 
time bedsteads. Youthful faces peeped timidly 
into grand old mirrors, as though they feared to 
meet some grave, dark visage of the olden time,’ 
but fear changed mto merriment, as the eyes met 
but their own bright reflection. Grim, dark 
portraits frowneddown from their places on the 
walls; but now and then a kind or beautiful face 
would beam upon the group below, and remind 
us there had been youth and beauty once before 
in that old sombre hall. 

We had arrived several days before the wed- 
ding, and our duties of planning and fixing were 
manifold. Maria knew searce more of the hall 
than ourselves, for her life had been spent at a 
boarding school, or away among her relatives, 
her father and mother having died during her 
infancy ; and her grandfather being several years 
deceased, she had considered the old family home: 


too lonély even to visit. She was to live there 
now, but she no longer dreaded its solitade, for 
there would be some one to chase away the 
shadows. 

What searching into closets, and unlocking of 
drawers, and diving into chests; what rattling 
of plate, and ordering of servants ; what racing 
up and down the old staircase ; what shouting 
and laughing, and joking! With what freshness 
I recall the memory of those days. Such periods 
occur but once in a lifetime. 

The wedding day arrived, and the evening 
bade fair to be as bright as the day, for innumer- 
able lights glittered from silver branches which 
seemed to have grown miraculously from the 
walls and ceilings ; and bright faces and brighter 
eyes beamed everywhere. But of all beautiful 
things that graced that wedding scene, Marion 
was the loveliest. I, myself, wound the jewels 
in her raven tresses, and clasped them upon her 
snowy arms. Her large, dark, brilliant eyes 
glowed with excitement, and on her cheék lay 
the roses of some eighteen summers, in their own 
finted beauty. From her beautiful lips flowed 
the rippling laughter of light-hearted, joyous 
youth. How I exulted in her beauty, as she 
wept, with the bridal train into the saloon. 

For two weeks gaiety reigned in and through- 
Out the vicinity of Vauxhall. No one dreamed 
ofa departure. Riding, the hunt, excursions of 
every kind, employed the day; music and the 
dance the night. Good cheer flowed bounteously 
from the laden board ; and feasting and merri- 
ment claimed that fortnight solely as their own. 

Marion was the acknowledged belle of the 
Occasion, and I trembled, as the flatterer laid his 
offering at her shrine of beauty, lest she should 
bend from the pinnacle whereon I placed her, to 
listen'to the false wooer. Why did I not know 
thee better, Marion ? 

It was'a lovely morning, when my young sis- 
ter and I crept softly down the old staircase and 
closing gently the great front door behind us, 
found ourselves in the open air. We were bent 
upon an early morning walk, and drawing our 
shawls around us, for the air was cool, though 
btacing, and charming to those in perfect health, 
as we were, we walked down the broad gravel 
road, and passing through the great gate, direct- 
ed our steps towards the path which led past a 
beautiful and romantic little spring, whose waters 
gushed up from their rocky bed in rare purity. 
The sun had just risen ; the dewdrops were still 
pendant, like jewels, from leaflet and bough; 
and the birds of the woodlands were just sending 
forth their first songs of praise, on théir re-awak- 
ening to life, and the glorious light. 
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' But hark! the discharge of a gun not far dis- 
tant caused us to start, and we soon became 
aware that we were not the only ones who had 
risen early to enjoy the beauties of the morning. 
A rustling of the bushes near us, and we recog- 
nized young Harland, one of the wedding guests, 
in the early sportsman. Equal surprise was 
evinced at the encounter, and the offer of the 
young hunter to conduct us up a neighboring 
height, where we could obtain a fine view of the 
surrounding country, was eagerly accepted. We 
were fully rewarded for our rather rough walk, 
when at last we stood upon the hill, and looked 
over the beautifal country around us, glistening 
in the golden light of the early sun. Even the 
brown old hall below us was not altogether 
sombre, for its great glass windows reflected 
brightly the sun rays that fell upon them, and 
the trees that surrounded it, tinged with the 
shades of autumn, boasted many a bright hue. 

Marion had climbed upon a rock, which ele- 
vated her still higher than the level ground upon 
which we stood, that she might possess herself 
of the fartnest extent of scene, and looking down 
upon us, playfully exclaimed : 

** See how I look down upon you mortals.” 

“Take care you do not fall from your height,” 
I answered in gay retort. 

“ My foundation is sure, for it is upon a rock,” 
she replied, with mock gravity. 

“You oceupy your true position, Miss Mari- 
on,” said young Harland. A shade passed over 
Marion’s face, she despised flattery. 

“There, I see you have misinterpreted my 
words,” he added quickly, for he, as soon as my- 
self, had detected the impression they had made. 
“To woman ever belongs the highest station in 
the ranks of purity and influence,” he continued, 
“and I never see her step from her height, but 
I feel she is a being out of her sphere, and 
therefore, to be commiserated.” 

“ You believe that some do this,” said Marion, 
the shade having vanished, as she seated herself 
upon the rock. 

“Some, yes, some few,” replied Harland, 
“but not those who cultivate the virtues, and 
employ the gifts as God has bestowed them. 
When is it her influence fails to have its effect if 
exercised with gentleness, with affection ? When 
is it her virtuous firmness fails to excite respect, 
or her religion has not its followers *” 

“T always thought woman’s ‘sphere of action 
much more contracted than man’s, and therefore 
her position less worthy of exaltation,” said 

“Ts it not woman who exalts man to tho very 
station he occupies ?” addéd Harland. “From 
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his infancy is it not her aim to calm his passions, 
to inspire him to deeds of virtue, and to imbue 
his soul with love for the promoter of all virtue, 
and the essence of all love ? What more exalted 
office than this ?” 

Marion had risen, and we began to retrace our 
steps towards the hall. 

“ Your words have tended to make me more 
satisfied with my, station as a woman, than I 
have heretofore been,” continued Marion. “I 
have always longed to be something more than I 
am; I have thought man possessed a position 
enviable, because of its wider sphere of action.” 

“ Ay, of more physical action,” said Harland, 
“buat how often may not woman be the motive 
for the action ?”’ 

I remarked, “ perhaps it is often the case, that 
woman regards her influence of such light weight 
that she many times fails to exercise proper care 
in the use of it.” 

“Yes,” said Harland, “and the consequences 
are such as she would shrink from believing her- 
self the cause of promoting. O, that she would 
truly understand her position, and be the willing 
instrument of all the good for which God has 
created her !” 

This conversation impressed Marion deeply, 
and I saw she was determined it should influence 


ther actions. She never allowed wrong, though 


it exhibited itself in forms calculd#ted to amuse, 
even the well intentioned, the encouragement of 
asmile; and her words, even when spoken in a 
spirit of jest, never jarred with a principle of 
right. Noble Marion, all who felt the sway of 
thy gentle influence, will ascribe to thee all that 
is due to the virtue and loveliness of woman. 
Whilst thy sweet traits so. knit my heart unto 
thee, gentle sister, did [deem that others would 
be blind to thy perfections? Well, Ernest 
Harland knew where glowed the “pearl of 
price,” and I read in Marion’s eyes for whose 
possession that pearl was destined. When we 
left Vauxhall, he was our companion to B——. 
There was a feeling of security in his presence, 
and a something abont his bearing which inspired 
trust and confidence ; and during the terrible 
storm which marked our return, I felt the influ- 
ence of his calm nature in its full force. The 
vivid lightning which accompanied the storm, 
rendered more vivid by the darkness of night, 
threatened each moment to shiver our vessel, 
and angry tossing waves were lashed to a height 
of fury truly terrific. Marion sat pale and 
speechless. QOur-hands were tightly clasped in 
each other’s, and our companion stood at our 
side, speaking at intervals, in a voice calm in its 
utterance, words of encouragement and tranquil- 


lity, and appearing indeed as a protector. ' Dur- 
ing the raging of that storm, I would not have 
had him leave us for worlds ; and when its fary 
had been spent, and our journey was at an end, 
my words were sincere, as I invited him cordi- 
ally, to visit us at our home, though I knew he 
would come but to steal away Marion. 

It had been a frosty, though perfectly clear 
afternoon, that Marion had gone out for a walk 
with Harland, and, as the twilight drew on, I 
laid aside my work, and drew up before the 
bright fire to muse. I was just fairly in dream- 
land, when a peal at the hall bell brought me 
back to earth, and the next moment I heard 
voices bidding cheerful adieus. Marion then 
bounded into the room, and throwing herself be- 
fore the fire at my feet, loosened her wrappings, 
and permitted them to fall loosely about her. 
Her cheeks were brilliant from their late en- 
counter with the frosty air, and her eyes were 
filled with an unusual light, I could see by the 
flickering flames. I asked : 

“ Marion, have you had a pleasant walk ?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” she replied, and a mys- 
terious smile came to her lips, as she continued, 
“ Sister, do you think you could make up your 
mind to give me away ?” 

“ Shall I ever have to de that, Marion?” 

“ Some one else is begging for me,” she re- 
plied, in rather a hesitating tone, while she 
averted her eyes, feeling I was fast interpreting 
their mute, unmistakable language. 

“ Then it will not do for me to put in prior 
claims; I guess it would be useless,” I said, 
patting gently the little hand that lay in my own. 

“Dear sister, you know how I love you,” 
Marion added quickly, in a half repreachful tone, 
as though she could not bear me to think I had 
no right to exert an authority then. Her eyes 
were once more gazing lovingly into my 
own, and I could no longer resist their ex- 
pression, so pressing the little hand closely in 
both mine, I said, “May your future be sunny 
and bright, dear one, and may you ever be loved 
as fondly as Lhave loved you. Yes, Marion, f 
feel the time has come, when I mast give you 
away ; but you must not wonder if I grumble a 
little about it, and even if a few wilful tears per- 
sist in having their way, you must mot scold.” 

I felt them already filling my eyes, but there 
was 4 well-known footstep in the hall ; we both 
rose, Marion to disrobe her of her wrappings, 
and I to call for a light, and endeavor to make 
home cheerful for our father. Yes, this was to 
form my duty and happiness now; and as I 
noted, that night, the tear that glistened in the 
dear parent’s eye, as he folded his young daugh- 
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ter in a foné embrace, I felt there would be one 
who would sadly need comfort and cheering 
when Marion was gone, and there was a silent 
prayer in my heart, that I might fulfil this office 
aright. That night, it was long ere I slumbered, 
and my soul was living over again the scenes of 
my childhood. Doubly dear to memory seemed 
those precious hours spent in companionship 
with my beloved step-mother. Then, too, was 
Marion’s birth; and then the shadow of death 
fell wpon us, and for a time, the brightness of my 
life seemed extinguished. But years of sunshine 
had followed, and Marion was the sunbeam that 
ever gilded my path. I was to lose it now, but 
I prayed that light might be given me from 
above, to see clearly my duty, and strength to 
perform it faithfully and cheerfully. When at 
last I slept, it was to dream that my beautiful 
step-mother smiled upon me, as in olden time, 
sand called me her ‘dear daughter.” 

Marien’s wedding was a gay scene, and like 
some bright star she moved, pre-eminent in beau- 
ty and loveliness, among those gathered to sym- 
pathize in the joy of those two happy beings. 

Ah, Marion, many miles and many years have 
separated us, but vet, dear sister, thine image lies 
as fresh within my heart as when we parted ; and 
if we meet no more on earth, in our Father’s 
kingdom we shall be re-united, and God himself 
will smile upon our re-union. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUNLIGHT. 


Sunlight has many mysterions properties, and 
exerts upon material world infinences the 
most various. It is the life of ts; and ani- 
mals, like plants, apart from it colorless 
and languid in development. It stimulates and 
deed a healthier and firmer tone to the whole 
y, colors and purifies the blood, puts better 
life inte the nerves, and them sends, as 
it were, shocks of health to the inmost recesses 
of the body. All the functions of life, when 
to flag, tend to become more regular 
and healthy when the body enjoys freely the 
stimalus of light, and there can be no doubt 
that a noticeable part of the benefit derived from 
to the width of the 
, an of li which not onl 
back into it also by the mirror of the sea. “ For 
pale-featured children or adults, those who have 
any tendency to scrofula or are weakly, with 
swelling of the limbs, free exposure to solar 
t,”” wrote ira, “is sometimes attended 
with happy effects. The observation of Dr. Ed- 
wards him to conclude that in climates where 
perfect nudity is not incompatible with health, 
able to the regular conformation of the body.” 
Pestilence will sometimes run along the shady 
side of a street, and not touch thet on which the 
sunshines, 


‘ 


USE OF FLOWERS. 
God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and smali— 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at al). 
He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours— 
For luxury. medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth pope to grow; 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. . 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
with rainbow light— 
fashioned with 


U ing day and night: 
Spring ng in bw green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 

Where no man passeth by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then. wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight in man, 
To beautify the earth. 
To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim. 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him!—Manr Howirr. 


WHO ARE ESQUIRES? 

The present use of the distinction “ Esquire ” 
conveys not the remotest — its origin, or 
a riation in past ages. esquire orig- 
inated in chivalric times, when the sons of gen- 
tlemen, from@he age of seven years, were brought 
up in the castles of superior lords—which was an 
inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who 
could hardly otherwise have given their children 
the accomplishments of their station. From 
seven to fourteen, these boys were called pages, 
or varlets; at fourteen, they bore the name of 
esquire. They were instructed in the manage- 
ment of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in ex- 
ercises of strength and activity, so as to fit them 
for the tournament andthe battle, and the milder 

lories of chivalrous ay nary Long after the 
Secline of chivalry, the word esquire was only 
used in a limited sense for the sons of peers and 
knights, or such as obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal means. Blackstone defines 
esquires to be all who bear office or trust under 
the crown, and who are styled esquires by the 
king in their commissions and appointments ; and 
being once honored by the king with the title of 
esquire, they have a right to that distinction for 
life. These distinctions are now almost totally 
disregarded, and all gentlemen are generally 
termed esquires both in correspondence and in 
deeds—except solicitors and attorneys, who, in 
course of business, are called gentlemen. 


BEAUTY. 
A sinful soul possessed of 
A tyacious garden full of weeds, 
Ag wil, large ja beart and brain, 


That did love beauty only (beauty seen 
In all varieties ae and mind), 
its 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Ir was a long, low, rambling sort of a house, 
and looked as though it might have been, what 
indeed it was, the work of successive generations, 
who had added to the main structure as their 
wants suggested, with no regard to architectural 
beauty and embellishment. Still, until Martin 
Aubrey, the last male heir, succeeded to the place 
by the death of his grandsire, the mansion, rude 
as it was, wore even a cheery and inviting look. 
It was pleasantly located on a rise of ground 
which sloped in natural terraces to a rippling 
stream, fringed with the most beautiful of droop- 
ing willows, and which space was ever blooming 
from the earliest days of spring time to the latest 
one of autumn with a wealth of flowers, rang- 
ing in hue from the pure white of the snow drop 
and the sky-blue of the violet to the most gor- 
geous of golden lilies, and the richest of crimson 
dahlias. Tall, wide-spreading oaks with the 
years of a century and more ringed on their 
trunks, cast beautiful shadows over the lawn that 
stretched off to the north and south, while in the 
rear a multitude of thrifty fruit trees now show- 
ered their bloom of snow-white and pink-tipped 
buds, and again bent to the earth with their 
weight of rich, rare fruit. Fragrant and flowery 
vines trailed over the narrow windows and clung 
lovingly to the rude porches, birds sang‘in the 
tree-tops, and built their nests in the eaves, while 
the music of happy hearts stole out of the old 
house from sunrise to sunset, sweeping the air all 
round abcut it as with the soft, rich tones of an 
£olian lyre, whose strings were breathed upon 
by angel voices. And even in the desolate days of 
the year, when the wind howled in tempest-tones, 
and the snow lay piled all about it like giants’ 
graves, even then there was an inviting look to 
the quaint old place. The smoke curled cheerily 
from every chimney, the Yule log blazing not 
only on Christmas but every eve of the winter 
time ; the windows were bright with monthly 
roses and flowery geraniums, through which 
the sunshine of laughing eyes was peeping every 
hour; the pathway to the road was always kept 
open, and the gate swung, while the joyous faces 
of every inmate beamed a welcome to the weary 
traveller ere his feet had traversed half the dis- 
tance to the wide front-door. Aubrey Place was 
indeed one of those rare old houses whose sun 
is in itself—a little world so like to Eden as to 
make one fancy the mllennium had come. 

But when the old man, who for fourscore 
years had dispensed its generous hospitalities lay 
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cold in his coffin-bed, then the inner light went 
out of that ancient mansion, and when they car- 
ried him to his festing-place in the family vault, 
it seemed as though Satan, in his grandson’s 
shoes, stepped into the inheritance. Martin 
Aubrey became within a year as niggardly as his 
ancestors had been profuse ; rich friends ceased 
to visit him, while beggars turned despairingly 
from the locked gate. And as years rolled on, 
his heart grew stonier, and his fingers still more 
rigid. Everything, even the most sacred of the 
household gods, was desecrated to his love for 
gold. He cut down the noble trees, beneath 
which generations of happy children had been 
sheltered in their sports; he ploughed up the 
flower-garden, turned the singing-brook into a 
mill-stream, made a cow-yard of one lawn and a 
sheep-pen of the other; tore down the vines 
which his mother’s hands had trained, and 
knocked the young birdlings from their mossy 
nests. The fruit trees survived his vandal 
hands, because they showered coins into his purse, 
but no longer did the village children gather in 
the old orchard in the autumn, there to pluck the 
bright cheeked apples, and woe to the unlucky 
ones who should climb the paling to taste of the 
forbidden fruit. The fences were kept up, be- 
cause of the greater loss which would accrue if 
down, but instead of being neatly mended as in 
the olden time, they were patched with the rub- 
bish of falling sheds, while the house, stripped 
of all floral charms, and left to mourn itself 
away, lost all its picturesque look, and seemed 
soon what indeed it was fast becoming, a ruinous 
old shell, from which the soul had erept forever. 
Room after room went to decay, till three only 
remained for human habitants, the long, low 
kitchen, the bed-room in which the miser slept, 
and the dark closet into which the old house- 
keeper crept, when the day’s slavish labor was 
all over. The servants had been dismissed, one 
after another, till she alone remained; and she 
too would have been discharged, but that from 
the memory of the kindness shown to her by his 
grandsire, when she tottered to his door, a beg- 
gar, vile with sin, she offered to stay for the poor 
pittance of her food and clothes. Tilling the 
land, gathering in his harvests and changing 
them into ringing gold, was the work of Martin 
Aubrey through seven months of the year; 
warming his shivering limbs over the few coals 
beside which old Norah knelt as she cooked their 
seanty meal, and counting over his heaped-up 
treasure, the portion of the remaining five. Ev- 
ery beautiful and holy aspiration was crashed 
by the all-absorbing love of gain, and indeed so 
miserly did he become in every way, that he only 


thought of the better land, of the heaven above 
him, as a place whose gateways were of gold, 
and whose streets were paved with precious 
stones. 

The simple villagers wondered how this all 
could be, for never in all the annals of the 
Aubrey family had there before been one of cov- 
etous heart. They did not know that away 
back in the line upon his mother’s side, had been 
an amcestor whose every thought was gain, and 
that his narrow heart and pinching fingers had 
come down to his great grandson, as sometimes 
into the child of the most vicious will lodge the 
pure and beautiful soul of distant kin. * * 

Years passed on, till one morning Martin 
awoke and found himself forty years of age, and 
what discomfited him much more, that old No- 
rah was cold in death. Like all misers, he dis- 
liked a change in his household, and so giving 
the dead body a pauper’s funeral, he returned to 
his desolate home, determined hereafter to live 
‘alone. His wants were few, he argued, and he 
could easily supply them, and thus save the 
pittance he had doled out to the aged woman. 
As it was winter time he managed pretty well, 
for to make his scanty fire, cook his mess of por- 
ridge or roast his potatoes in the ashes, and 
shake up his narrow bed, were all the domestic 
duties to which his hands were called. But 
when the spring opened, and there were young 
‘calves and shivering lambs to care for, when 
there were cows to milk and butter to make, 
puny chickens to look after, and feeble goslins 
and weak ducks te coddle; when he found him- 
self out of linen, and saw that his last summer’s 
elothes were too ragged to be patched by his 
awkward hands; when he found that his broad 
fields would suffer unless he gave his whole time 
to their tillage, then he concluded to get him a 
wife—a wife rather than servant, because, and he 
clutched a gold coin as he said it, “she would 
want no wages !” 

Tt might seem at first thought to be no easy 
matter for a man of such a stamp as he to win a 
fair lady to his heart and home. But it was not 
so. Although his miserly character was as well 
known as his person, there were yet many things 
to counterbalance that defect. He had come of 
& gentle lineage, his family being the oldest and 
one of the most respectable and influential in the 
county ; he was the owner of broad fields and a 
tract of woodland that was itself a little fortune, 
and moreover he had untold quantities. of gold 
and silver hidden somewhere in that old ruinous 
house, and was yearly adding to his wealth. And 
therefore many a wrinkled spinster, many a 
buxom widow, ay, and many a blooming maid- 
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en stood ready to accept his offered hand, each 
one confideat that as his wife, she would find 
some means to make his money minister to her 
wants. But the ready ones were all passed by 
when Martin Aubrey sought a mistress for the 
old place, and to the only gentle girl in the whole 
village who had never once given him a thought, 
the only one who would have shuddered at the 
prospect of such a husband, to her he offered 
himself, his olden home, his beautiful farm and 
his golden treasures. 

Pretty Margaret Ray, sweet, broken-hearted 
Maud—so the villagers called her, she was the 
lovely maiden whom he would feign take for a 
help-mate in his life’s crooked ways. Not for 
her beauty, once radiant as the half blown roses 
of June’s summer mornings, and even now be- 
witching as the pale petal of a valley lily, not for 
her pure, womanly heart, with its wealth of buried 
love; no, not for these, but because of her rare 
household virtues, because she was the fleetest 
spinner and weaver in the township, because of 
the high price herlamb’s wool socks, mittens and 
comforters ever commanded in the market, be- 
cause of her success in raising poultry, pigs and 
calves, because of the golden butter she ever so 
neatly stamped and the rich, mellow cheeses 
which lay like harvest moons on her pantry 
shelves, and mostly because she was no gad- 
about, home being ever the centre of her hopes 
and joys. Poor Margaret! after thy deep sor- 
row, it was enough to crush thee quite, that thy 
very virtues should prove thy curse, by giving 
thee to the arms of one whose nature was too 
base and earthly to command even the respect 
which a menial gives her master. God help 
thee, gentle one ! 

Margaret was a cotter’s child, but her mother 
had nursed the daughter of an earl, one of Eng- 
land’s proudest scions, and in their guileless in- 
fant days, a love had grown up between the two 
fair girls which not all the discrepancies of rank, 
even when manifest to both in after years, could 
blight or cause to fade. Weeks at a time did the 
little Maud spend at the olden castle, studying 
the same books as the Lady Elinor, and imbibing 
from the companionship which there surrounded 
her, a passion for the beautiful in art, and that 
higher range of studies and subjects which her 
own lowly lot in life could never foster. To 
gratify the wishes of their only child, the earl and 
his countess gave every advantage to the little 
peasant girl. Her voice, naturally sweet as the 
lark’s which sang in her father’s field, was culti- 
vated with assiduous care ; her slight fingers were 
taught to sketch exquisitely and picture in tempt- 
ing colors the flowers of her own small garden, 
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and the rich, rare buds which were the pride of 
the garden of the castle; her slender, graceful 
form was the admiration of all beholders, as it 
threaded the mazy dance, or whirled so lightly in 
the exhilarating waltz; her mind was expanded 
by communion with the storied volumes and 
minstrel songs of the great, the good, and the 
pure of her own and other lands, while her soul, 
revelling in an atmosphere of love, became daily 
more beautiful and womanly. And thus, divid- 
ing her time between the turreted home of her 
foster-sister and the low white cottage of her 
gray-haired parents, for Margaret was the child 
of their old age, the little angel that came like a 
dove to their hearts, when the grass was rank 
over the babes that had blessed the summer of 
life, thus passed away like the bloom and the 
breath of a rose, eighteen sweet years. Then 
came her sorrow, her first great sorrow. Pale 
and passionless, with white hands folded over her 
still heart, lay the Lady Elinor one morning as 
the loving girl stole to the canopied bed to gently 
wake the sleeper. And even then the luxury of 
a wild abandonment to the grief which crushed 
her was not allowed the poor suffering one, for 
the mother of the sleeper, ere yet the pale 
daughter was lain in the household vault, became 
delirious with her sudden woe, and no hand could 
charm the demon from her brow but the soft 
pulse of Margaret, and no voice but hers still the 
frenzied cries. Fora year did she dwell at the 
castle as the nurse of the childless woman, and 
then sadly turned away, her labor of love closed 
by another hand, even that of the angel which 
parts us from earth to show us our heavenly 
home. The earl, broken-hearted, wandered away 
to sunnier climes, and the old castle, deserted 
and lonely, was left to the owl and the bat. 

For a little while, Margaret abandoned herself 
to the grief which she had nursed so long in her 
heart and spent her days in wandering about the 
old churchyard, within the shadows of whose 
mossy towers lay the little graves of the babes 
whose hearts had been crimsoned from the same 
source as her own, and in sitting in statue-like 
repose on the sculptured marble which marked 
the last resting-place of her foster-sister, and her 
gentle mother-friend. But her nature was too 
true to indulge long in so sweet a selfishness. 
She saw her father and mother bending beneath 
their weight of years, and hastened to help them 
bear the burden of their lives. And two years 
thus passed away in a round of those duties 
which pertain to the peasant’s daughter. Love, 
the little cherub which hath a smile alike for cot- 
tage or castle, he was the dear invader of her 


lowly home. 


A regiment of England’s finest soldiers was 
stationed on the coast which lay a few miles 
westward of Margaret’s home, and among the 
officers was one whom she had met at the earl’s 
castle in other days, and upon whose young, ro- 
mantic heart the beauty of the cotter’s daughter 
had made an impression which not even four 
years’ hard service in the New World could at 
all efface. Eagerly now did he seek to renew his 
friendship, and soon too did he cement it into 
warm and beanteous love. He was the younger 
son of a lord, it was true, but Margaret, in all 
things save rank, was equal to himself, and car- 
ing nothing for his proud friends’ scorn he 
sought only his own joy in gaining her betrothal 
vows. 

Months of happiness succeeded—months in 
which the days were as sunny as though they had 
come fresh winged from Eden, months in which 
all was hope and ecstacy. But a soldier’s life 
has ever a shadow on its path, and on the morrow 
of the very eve in which the lovers had set the 
bridal hour, there came a summons to the brave 
troops. The white shores of Albion were -to 
vanish from their sight and the hot sands of India 
to glare upon their visions. 

“ In three years, my own, my beauteous Maud, 
I will return,” whispered the young soldier, as 
he strained the weeping girl to his bosom in a 
last embrace, “and then there will be laurels on 
my brow, and I shall clasp gems about your 
white neck and your slender fingers, and with 
the gold that shall then glitter in my purse, we 
will seek a home in that fair New World over the 
sea, where no haughty father or proud mother 
dare to stand between the love of two youthfal 
hearts, where the pride of lineage shall be merged 
in the credit of noble deeds, and a pure, true 
life. Maud, dearest, most loved of all to whom 
I cling, you will be true to your Ralph and he to 
you—ay, God only shall part us,” and pressing 
an hundred kisses on her pale lips, he tore him- 
self away, warned by the martial strains which 
echoed over the quiet vale. 

There were two years of alternate hope and 
fear. Now the rose deepened on the maiden’s 
cheek, and her eyes wore the light of heaven, as 
the brimful lette: from the foreign strand assured 
her of her young soldier’s life, and told of the 
glory fastening to his name. ‘Then the paleness 
of death spread over the fair face, and the frigid 
look of hope deferred stole between her down- 
cast lids as vessel after vessel was announced, 
and yet no tidings came from the Eastern camp. 

“I shall hear by this last mail, I feel it in my 
heart,” exclaimed Margaret, one sunny morning 
in the third summer of her lover’s absence, as at 
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early dawn she wandered amid her roses, and 
abandoning herself to happy dreams, she wiled 
away many a blissful hour. The summons: 
“A soldier waits to see you,” ronsed her at 
length, and hurrying to the cottage, she recog- 
nized in the crippled form before her, one who 
had left the village when Ralph did—left it in 
the glory of young manhood, but returned a 
maimed and helpless creature, dependent no 
longer on the strength of limb, but the paltry 
pension of the disabled private. One glance as- 
sured the maiden that he bore sad news, tidings 
that would blast the hopes of her springtime, 
and ere he could tell them in words broken by 
his sorrow for her, one of his dearest child 
friends, she lay at his feet ina swoon which lasted 
for hours. 

Wearily did she again take up life’s duties and 
go about her daily tasks. Gladly would she 
have lain down in the old churchyard, with the 
gory lock which they had severed from her lov- 
er’s head after the fatal sword stroke, folded on 
her heart, that a portion of his precious dust 
might mingle with her own, while her spirit 
joined his in the brighter land. But her aged 
father and her care-worn mother yet lived to 
claim her reverence and her love, and for them 
she bore quietly her sorrow; ay, with all her 
calmness, all her rigid adherence to her sense of 
duty, 89 deeply did the lines of grief mark them- 
selves on her brow and cheeks that even the little 
children would pity her, and say in low tones, 
“ Sweet, broken hearted Maud!” * * * 

The time at which Martin Aubrey offered 
himself to the gentle girl was opportune in the 
extreme for him. Her father had been disabled 
from all labor for a twelvemonth by a partial 
paralysis; her mother was bed-ridden ; a flood 
had swept off their autumnal harvest, and starva- 
tion had carried away the remnant of their stock. 
Back rents were due on their little farm and cot- 
tage, and not all the labor of the daughter could 
keep keen want from their threshold. S.ill, when 
first the thought of bettering herself and her in- 
firm beloved ones was urged upon her by a 
marriage with Squire Aubrey, she spurned it as 
@ suggestion of the evil one. Was not her heart 
buried in that India grave? Yes; and she could 
bear hanger, cold, suffering of every kind, but 
she could not yield up the remnants of herself to 
such an unhallowed touch. And not until her 
father and mother had pleaded with her hour 
after hour, and day after day, to think of their 
wants ; not until the old pastor who had laid his 
hands in the christening rite upon her infant 
brow, and knew all her trials, had besought her 


the sight of Heaven for her to throw away such 
offered chances of ministering to the poor by the 
miser’s gold, that it was selfish to cherish so 
earnestly her human grief, that life was given us 
not to weep, but work in ; not until she was so be- 
set on all sides that she was half bereft of reason, 
did Margaret Ray consent to be wedded to 
Martin Aubrey. 

“I do not love you,” said she to him when 
she gave the promise. ‘I cannot if I would, but 
I will be to you all that you care to have a wife. 
I will be faithful to the letter, not the spirit ; but 
to the letter of the marriage covenant. I will 
take care of you in sickness and in health, I will 
be frugal and industrious out doors and in, and 
I will be a keeper at home” And then she 
named the terms on which he should comply 
with, for she had much pradence mingled with 
her spiritual nature, and having consented to 
sacrifice herself on the filial pyre, resolved that 
it should not be iu vain. He should repair com- 
pletely and furnish neatly one of the pleasantest 
sitting-rooms in the old place, one that opened 
on to what was once the terraced garden, and 
this should be the home of her parents during 
their lives. A certain proportion of everything 
raised upon the land should be appropriated to 
their benefit, and a weekly stipend in money also 
allowed them, and when they died, they should 
be buried in a style worthy the dwellers of the 
Aubrey mansion. 

The miser winced at all these terms, but Mar- 
garet was inexorable, and he finally complied, 
confident that Mr. and Mrs. Ray, from their in- 
firmities and age, could not be long a burden, 
while Margaret, with but twenty-seven years on 
her head, would last many a year, and save in a 
single one all he should spend on them! 

And so they were married, quietly and with- 
out parade, for the bride’s heart was too sad to 
care for flowers or bridal gems, and the groom 
only too glad to be free from the expense which 
had hitherto attended an Aubrey wedding. But 
the many that envied her would have pitied the 
new wife, could they have seen her in her own 
little chamber, the night before the marriage. 
From sunset till sunrise she did penance on her 
knees, crying in anguish to her heavenly Father. 

“Thank God, I give him only my hand—my 
heart he does not want—that is and ever shall be 
my own true lover’s, my buried Ralph’s.” 

Once installed mistress of Aubrey Place, 
Margaret, firm in her sense of right, devoted 
herself thoroughly to the performance of her 
duties, and though never a loving, was yet a 
faithful wife. Her parents were ever her first 


to become a wife; had told her it was sinful in 


care, and no remonstrance of her husband could 
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persuade her to neglect them, though the old 
folks, grown childish with age and pain, would 
often harrow her feelings to their keenest nerves, 
by telling her how proud she should be, that she, 
& poor cotter’s daughter, was the Lady Aubrey, 
and then add, it was a blessed thing and the 
Lord knew so when he took him, that Ralph 
should die, else she would have been wandering 
the world over, and they starving in a hut, while 
now they lived like gentlefolks. Poor Margaret 
never answered them, though her heart was 
bursting. Only in the solemn hour of midnight, 
and on Sabbath eves in the little churchyard, did 
she commune with her silent griefs. 

On week days, and far into the night, too, she 
was to all appearance a bustling, busy house- 
wife, and under her management, stinted as she 
was by her miserly companion, the old place re- 
sumed somewhat the look of happier days. The 
dilapidated condition of that portion of the 
house known as the stone part was hidden by a 
luxuriant growth of ivy, while the little birds 
were wooed back to build new nests in the mossy 
eaves. The fluttering clapboards on the wings 
were nailed up by her own hands, and beautiful 
flowering vines taught to trail over them. The 
garden was planted anew, and young saplings 
nurtured where once the trunks of the aged oaks 
had stood. The crambling walls of the kitchen 
were plastered up by the same delicate hands, 
and whitened till they rivalled a snow-bank in 
hue. The dust of years was washed from the 
small casements, and they were draped with 
linen from her own loom and brightened by pots 
of blooming flowerets. The old oaken farniture 
was mended up and polished till she could see 
her own white face in it. Closets showed once 
more a goodly store of those webs which are 
ever the pride of a housekeeper. Bedrooms 
were opened to the sunlight, and the musty mat- 
tresses and pillows freshened anew, and then 
made fragrant with sweet-scented herbs. Pan- 
tries were bountiful again with rolls of new- 
made butter, hoops of rich cheeses, pans of 
amber-hued cream, boxes of fresh-laid eggs, jars 
of delicious jellies, and jugs of exhilarating 
mead. And though the miser groaned inwardly 
and outwardly whenever Margaret went to these 
stores to lay their own table, and with whimper- 
ing voice said that a few potatoes and salt, or 
some coarse bread and skim-milk were good 
enough for such poor folks as they, she was 
undaunted. 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place,” she would 
say, with bitterness in her tone, “and it shall 
never be said that I was unequal to those that sat 
here before me. My table shall befit my rank.” 


Nor would she have the beggars, who trem- 
blingly now and then came to the door, turned 
off with empty hands. In vain did Martin rave 
and even curse. Calmly would she say: 

“Tam the lady of Aubrey Place, and it shall 
not be said that I am unequal to my rank. I 
want not your gold and silver, and care not 
where you put the profits of your toil in field and 
woodland, but the earnings of these hands shall 
be in part, at least, my own.” 

And then she would turn from him with such 
a queenly air, that he was cowed into submis- 
sion—for the time only, though, and he would 
retaliate by stealing her frugal savings ; little 
silver coins, which she had laid up to give the 
poor of the town, would be grasped by his itch- 
ing fingers and hidden where she could not find 
them. Often, often would she murmur, “I am 
weary, I am weary, I would that I were dead.” 

But it was not until her parents passed away, 
that she realized fully her martyrdom. True, 
she performed afterwards as faithfully as before 
all her duties, but the consciousness that now 
she had nothing to love, hung over her heart like 
a nightmare in one’s dreams, and she lived and 
moved like the ghost of her former self. 

There were two years of this automaton life, 
and then a sunbeam gladdened her way. A 
babe, a fair, beauteous babe, as the old nurse 
said, “not a bit like its father, but with the old 
Aubrey look in its eyes and the Aubrey smile on 
its lips, and a boy-baby, too,” gladdened her 
heart. 

“ God is very mercifal !” breathed she to her- 
self, as she held its tiny hands and felt its soft 
breath on her bosom. “I will never murmur 
more. O, it is blissful, this having a little angel. 
for my love !” 

Fora time it did seem as though the babe 
was in reality the pure spirit its mother called it, 
for Aubrey, proud of so noble a young heir, and 
with something akin to love budding in his 
heart, relaxed somewhat the severe discipline he 
had ever strove to maintain in his household, 
and for a few weeks allowed the old place to 
maintain its hospitable profusion. But it was 
not long. The sin of avarice is not easily 
repented of, and when, one day, after witnessing 
the death struggles of @ valiiable horse, he came 
in fretful and wayward and feeling so very poor, 
and fell to counting up the costs of the last two 
months, his miserly nature was 80 scared that he 
dismissed at once nurse and maid and visitors, 
and left his gentle wife to care for the babe and 
everything else beside. But happy in her new- 
born treasure, her womanly nature fully devel- 
oped, nothing came hard to Margaret now. She 
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washed and ironed, spun and wove, churned and 
baked, cleaned and rubbed, and never thought of 
the fatigue. A little voice was ever cooing in 
her ears, little hands pressing her cheeks, little 
lips suckling her breasts, little eyes laughing 
back to her smiles, and a little heart brimful of 
love beating for her alone. 

But as years passed on, and the little son 
proved weakly and delicate, preferring rather to 
sit beside her and listen to her songs and stories, 
than to go out and assist his father in his toils, 
then the bitterness came back to Margaret’s cup. 
Her husband, grown more miserly with years, 
taunted her with coddling the boy, and declared 
he would no longer have the “ brat” about, un- 
less he fell to and earned his bread; and he 
would rouse him up long ere the sunrise and set 
him a task which only a strong man could do, 
and when at night it was unfinished, as it had to 
be, he would send him supperless to bed ina 
cold, dilapidated attic-room, and locking the 
door, hide the key, that the mother might not re- 
fresh her darling with some food, and what was 
sweeter far, some dear caresses. 

The effect of this brutal treatment was soon 
visible. The child lost his fair, bright face, and 
becoming prematurely aged, wore a haggard and 
gaunt look that was fearful to behold, and finally 
sunk down fairly exhausted and sick, too. Mar- 
garet had restrained herself till now from any 
open expression of her feelings. She had shud- 
dered at the idea of teaching her child to hate its 
father, as she felt she should, if she took his part 
in all the ways her heart suggested, and she had 
striven to satisfy conscience and maternal in- 
stinct by silently and quietly ministering to the 
poor boy as often as occasion presented. But 
when ‘she saw the little Ralph, then only six 
years old, stagger under the load his father had 
swung upon his shoulders, and fall on the snow, 
faint and almost breathless, she was roused and 
fought for him as a lioness for her young. 

“ He is all Ihave to love, and you shall not 
kill him!” screamed she, as Aubrey, seeing him 
lie there, hurried “to cane him up,” as he 
roughly said. “Goto, sir; work yourself and 
me, too, to death, if it please you, but this boy 
you shall not.” And she bore him to the house 
as though he had been a babe. 

A fearful sickness followed, and in vain did 
the mother plead for a physician. She dared 
notleave him to seek one herself, lest her hus- 
band’s ire should vent itself on the poor child ; 
and there remained nothing for her to do but 
to nurse him as tenderly as her heart suggested. 

There came one wild and terrific night, that 
winter, and with the fury of the storm, the death- 
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ly symptoms of the little Ralph seemed to in- 
crease in number and ghastliness, till conval- 
sions of the wildest kind racked every muscle in 
his slender form. Then the mother humbled 
herself to her husband, and on her knees begged 
of him to run for help. 

“Tt will cost gold to get a doctor out to- 
night,” said he, fiendishly clutching the gains 
paid to him that very day; ‘and when he 
comes, he’ll only put the child in warm water and 
wrap him in hot blankets, and you can do it as 
well as he.” 

“God pardon you, Martin Aubrey, if your 
boy passes away to-night. A fearful retribution 
awaits you. You shall ery for help, and none 
shall hear; you shall plead for mercy, and re- 
ceive only vengeance. Your gold shall be your 
curse 

There was a fearful prophecy in these words, 
wrung from her heart by its maternal agony, 
and she would have shuddered had she known 
how near its fulfilment was at hand. Busying 
herself with renewed activity about the child, 
she had the joy of seeing him, after an hour of 
terrible suspense, sink into a calm, sweet sleep. 

“There,” said her husband, “did I not tell 
you, you could do as well as any doctor? The 
child is saved, and the money too.” 

And taking up a lantern, he went out into one 
of the long, dark corridors. 

Fairly exhausted by her nights of watching 
and her days of toil, Margaret threw herself on 
the cot beside little Ralph, and with one arm 
thrown over him, that his slightest motion could 
be felt, allowed herself to doze and finally fell 
into a sound sleep. A wierd dream, in which 
nothing was distinct, where everything was hor- 
rible, awoke her, and just then the clock struck 
twelve. She rose quickly, and lighting a new 
candle, for the other was dying in the socket, she 
looked eagerly at the child, but his breath came 
yet in sweet and measured tones. Then she 
re-kindled the fading fire, and haunted by her 
vision, ran to the bed-room. But the bed was 
yet uncovered, and there was no trace of her 
husband there or in the keeping-room. 

“Can he have been all this time counting his 
gold?” whispered she to herself. “He is not 
wont to be so long.” 

And with a presentiment of evil in her heart, 
she hastened to search for him in the old dilap- 
idated rooms of the place. But he was no, 
where to be found, and with a shudder, she 
turned to descend into the damp, vault-like cel- 
lar. It was a spot to which she did not often 
venture, for although naturally very courageous, 
there were such troops of hideous rats, and such 
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an army of creeping vermin, enclosed in its 
crambling walls, that she ever shrunk from dis- 
turbing them. 

Accordingly she crept down the rickety stairs, 
and screaming wildly to him at every step, has- 
tened to search for him in some of its dark cor- 
ners. Hurrying back from what seemed a fruit- 
less look, she stumbled over a block of stone, 
and on rising and wiping the blood from her 
knee, for she had gashed it severely, she noticed 
an iron ring in the granite. 

“ This then, is his secret,” said she. “ Curses 
or no curses, but I will know now, after all these 
perils.” And with a strength born of the mo- 
ment, she drew it aside. 

A deep, well-like hole was visible. ‘‘ Martin !” 
Théte was no reply. Patting her candle down, 
she descended a ladder of ropes, and hardly 
conscious of the feat she was performing, de- 
scended into the abyss-like place. 

There was the gold, in kegs and bags and 
piles, and there, too, was her husband—a glit- 
tering coin clutched in his fingers, and his keen 
gray eyes bent eagerly upon it. ‘“ Martin!” 
She shook his shoulders, He did not stir. She 
lifted the gray hair from his forehead; it was 
cold, and had a clammy touch that thrilled her 
nerves. She felt his pulse; there was no flutter 


there. She put her hand upon his heart; it was 
at rest. Martin Aubrey, the miser, was dead— 
buried in a golden grave. 

As the truth forced itself on her mind, Mar- 
garet was conscious of a singular faintness steal- 
ing over herself, while her light began to flicker 


and wane. She had barely strength to return to 
the room where slept her child, ere she fell pros- 
trate on the floor, half-poisoned with the malaria 
of the well. It was long ere she could recover 
sufficiently to stagger into the open air, and even 
then and after swallowing reviving cordials, she 
felt weary and sick. , 

But the night’s trials were not over. 

“ Mother—mother dear,” whispered a faint 
low voice from the cot. 

She hastened thither. The little slender arms 
of the sufferer were folded about her neck, in a 
passionate embrace. 

“Mother, I am going—going to that sweet 
place you’ve told me of, where the children are 
all angels. Don’t cry for me, mother—it is 
best, you know, for I was getting so tired down 
here. Kiss me, and come to me by-and-by.” 

Whiter and colder grew the little hands and 
the baby lips—then the pulse was still, and the 
breathing hushed. Margaret was a widow and 
childless. * * * * * 

“ And now I hope she will take the good of all 
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that gold,” said one and another of the villagers ;, 
and they looked for new things at Aubrey Place. 

But matters for a year went on about as usual, 
save that the falling fences and leading gate- 
posts were all replaced by substantial stone and 
iron structures, and the farm work done more 
thoroughly, under the superintendence of the. 
lady’s eye, by the two efficient laborers which 
she hired. Old friends found a cordial welcome 
when they came, while the poor wayfarer ‘was 
fairly loaded with benefactions. A haggard, 
motherless boy, whose father terribly abused. 
him, and a little orphan girl, whose only relative 
half-starved her, were taken for companions. 

In the spring-time of the second year, how- 
ever, there was a great change at the old place. 
From attic to cellar, all was thoroughly and 
tastefully repaired. 

“Now she is going to take her comfort,” said 
her friends ; and they looked for the revels of 
the olden time. 

But Margaret still worked on in the same 
busy way, sitting ever in the old kitchen, save 
when company summoned her to the other lux- 
urious rooms. People began to call her a strange, 
queer woman, and to fear that her trials had 
wrecked the better portion of her nature, and 
some even said, “she was broken-hearted Maud 
as a girl—God grant she be not crazy Maud in 
her old days,” 

The trouble was, none understood her fairly... - 
They did not know that she shrunk from touch- 
ing the miser’s gold, as though Heaven’s ban” 
were on the coin—for had she not pleaded for 
one only to save her dying boy, and it was re- 
fused her? They did not know that she had 
consecrated all those treasures to a high and 
holy purpose, and was only striving by her own 
labors to accumulate enough to carry her gently 
down life’s decline. 

* * * * * * 

She was sitting one evening, in the second win- 
ter of her loneliness, heside the kitchen fire, deep 
in a reverie—not with folded hands, however, 
for she was never idle, even in her saddest hours. 
There was always some poor one in the village 
who needed a pair of her warm stockings or 
mittens, or one of her soft hoods or comforts, 
and ever as she thought, her fingers plied the 
shining needles. A low, tremulous rap at the 
poreh door roused her. Opening it, she saw 
crouching in the snow, which had drifted on the 
threshold, the figure of what seemed an aged 
man, for his white locks and long gray beard 
were streaming in the wind. ‘The remnants of a 
martial cloak were muffled about him, and as 
Margaret aided him to rise, she saw that he. 
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seemed crippled in an arm and leg. As duti- 
fully and gently as though he had been her own 
dear grandsire, she led him to a comfortable seat 
beside the blazing fire, and hastened to fill a tray 
with the daintiest of food. 

“You are kind, lady,” said the wayfarer, when 
he had ate and drank sufficiently; “very kind. 
Take an old man’s blessing.” And he pro- 
nounced a fervent benediction, and then gathered 
up his cloak to leave. 

“You are aged and feeble, father, and for 
such, especially, is Aubrey Place arefuge. There 
is ever a bed ready for such as you, the worn 
and weary. Stay, then, and rest.” 

“Thanks, lady, thanks! I am old, indeed, 
and to the aged rest is precious. I will abide 
till morning.” And then he drew his chair close 
to the fire and commenced talking in the gar- 
rulous way of an old man. “J have seen many 
a pleasant clime, but none so lovely as old Eng- 
land, and I have come to lay my bones here.” 

“ You have travelled, then *” said Margaret, 
out of courtesy. 

“ Ay, many an hundred mile. I was a sol- 
dier, lady, and fought for my king in the new 
colonies ; fought against right that time, but I 
did not feel itthen. Afterwards I came back to 
my old home and wooed me a gentle girl, and 
we had set our bridal morn, when I was hurried 
off to another land. Ah, lady! if you have 
fever parted from your lover, if thousands of 
miles have not lain between you and him, you 
can never dream of what I suffered. O, I could 
tell a tale that would make your gentle heart pity 
the poor stranger. I could tell you of a fearful 
battle, in which hosts of my brave men were 
slain ; of a sword-stroke that so nearly dashed 
out my own life, that they left me with the 
dead ; of a captivity of years among wild men ; 
of a rescue to freedom, when hope was nearly 
dead ; of a return to my native land, only to 
find that my heart’s fondest wish was blighted— 
that the maiden whom yeats before I had won, 
was a wife and mother. It is a long, sad story 
—Maud, will you hear it ?” 

As in a trance, had Margaret sat for the last 
few minutes—riveted by something, she knew 
not what, in the old man’s eye and quivering 
tone; but with that pet name, a wild, strange 
thought came to her, and as he repeated— 
“Maud, will you hear it?” she fell at his knees. 

“Tell me—tell me, if I dream alone by the 
fireside, or whether the dead, the buried, my own 
lost love comes back ?” she cried : 

“Maud!” the tone was no longer that of en 
old man, but it was rich and mellow as a strain 
of music. “Maud, look at me!” There was a 
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fluttering of the martial cloak, and of the long 
white hair, and then an officer in splendid uni- 
form, a man in the prime of life and glory, stood 
before the amazed and trembling woman. 

“ Do the dead look at thee with eyes so elo- 
quent of love?” whispered the stranger, as he 
bent his glance upon her; “do the dead fold 
thee in an embrace like this?” and he clasped 
her to his heart; “do the dead give thee kisses 
so full of love as these ?” and he pressed a hun- 
dred soft, sweet touches on her lips and cheeks, 

“Ralph! Ralph!” The words were breathed 
only, and then she lay lifeless on his bosom. 

But a great joy seldom kills, and when, the 
long swoon over, she sat beside him all through 
the dim night, and heard in full the story he had 
hinted, she felt that she could again take up her 
life, not as the weary load it had been so many 
years, but a bright, God-given blessing. 

“T promised thee a name of honor, gems for 
thy brow, thy neck, thy fingers, and a purse of 
gold,” said the lover, when the winter sunlight 
streamed again into the old house. “And I 
have brought them all. Old England has no 
prouder name than that of the Earl de Lisle; and 
for jewels, here are they.” 

And he clasped a coronet of diamonds amid 
her yet glossy hair, fastened a chain of brilliants 
over her widow’s kerchief, and on the wedding 
finger, slipped a golden ring. 

“ And as for wealth,” he continued, “my 
castle, with all its treasures, awaits the coming 
of my bride. One month I give thee, Margaret, 
to scatter the gold of Aubrey and donate his 
lands. Then thou art wholly mine.” 

And when the four weeks were up, the plans 
of the Lady Aubrey were complete. From the 
wayside, the poor-house and the hovel, were 
gathered English peasants, old men and women, 
and little tottering children; and Aubrey Place, 
henceforth their home, the miser’s gold which 
the widow would not touch had the curse re- 
moved from it by the prayers of those it blessed 
with shelter, food and raiment. 

And then, life’s shadows all behind it, and 
only sunshine in the future, came Margaret’s 
wedding-day, and this second time there was no 
mockery in the marriage, for the bride gave not 
only her hand but her heart to the noble groom. 
Once only on that beauteous day did tears fall 
from the eyes of the Lady of De Lisle. One 
moment, on her passage from the church door to 
the carriage, she paused beside a little grave. 
When she then turned away, the ,snow-drop that 
had blossomed there was moistened with some 
pearllike drops—such dew as Heaven itself 
might weep oves the early called. 
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THE LADY FORGER. 


ADDRESS TO MOSQUITOES. 


BY MACE MAURICE. 


0, ye horrid, cruel creatures! 
‘How ye bite with poisonous sting ; 
And contort your “ pointed ”’ features 
To such wry attempts to sing. 


Thieves ye are both rich and rare— 
Steal my patience and my sleep, 

Whirling, buzzing in the air: 
Nightly vigils I must keep. 


And without aninvitation 
Noiselessly ye light on me, 

Suck my blood with vulture ration, 
Or like greedy lawyer's fee. 


Lifting quick my hand on high, 
Bent on mingling in the fray, 
Vengefully I let it fy— 
Ecce! there ye are away! 


> 


THE LADY FORGER. 
A PAWN-BROKER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

Many years ago, while spending a few days at 
the beautiful country seat, formerly the home of 
Pierpont Edwards, in Connecticut, I was much 
interested in a story told of a lady forger, by a 
pawn broker of New York, returning in the same 
steamboat from Bridgeport. I give it, as near as 
memory recalls, in his own words : 

“T was brought up in a remote inland village 
of Connecticut, and served three years, on quit- 
ting the district school, in an attorney’s office in 
Waterbury, passed a tolerably fair examination 
at the New Haven Law School, then went to 
Bridgeport and put out a shingle on my own 
hook. My success was not much to boast of, and 
so, in partnership with a former associate in the 
* law office where I studied, Moses Abrams, I 
opened a pawn-broker’s and exchange office, in 
New York. By discounting bills to fast young 
men, at extra high interest, we soon were en- 
abled to remove from our first dingy locality on 
Chatham Street, to a more aristocratic thorough- 
fare,where my business was pretty nearly divided 
between fools and spendthrifts. 

“ One morning I was busied with three of my 
clients. A crack-brained patentee, a gentleman 
horse jockey (he used at that time to drive a 
pair of stylish greys, he has since died, the gate- 
keeper of a hospital), and a handsome young 
fellow with a rather vacant countenance, a splen- 
did moustache, elaborate chain, and Kemble walk- 
ing cane. I was despatching each in his turn, 
with as few words as possible, sentigent forming 
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no item in my stock of trade, when Abrams put 
his head in, to say a lady was in the back office 
desiring to see me, hinting at the same time that 
her time was limited. 

“Tt immediately occurred to me, it might be 
‘La belle Rosalie,’ of the —— Theatre. I re- 
membered her the petted favorite of the opera, 
with an immense salary. The furore had sub- 
sided, and Ja favorita was now designated as 
“fat old Mrs. ——.”” Fully expecting to meet 
the slip-shod prima donna, who could not possi- 
bly contrive to subsist on five hundred dollars a 
week, I went into my private office, into which 
Abrams was just ushering the lady—but not the. 
actress. Gracefully as a swan, she swam into 
the room, dressed in the extreme of fashion, yet 
richly and in good taste. She had fine eyes, 
good teeth, a splendid figure, dark, luxuriant 
hair, and a fashionably modulated voice. 

“ She threw herself languidly into the chair I 
placed for her, uncoiling the purport of her visit, 
by saying that she had called to consult, and see 
if she could raise a sum of ready money, ‘ having 
been unfortunately involved, just then, in pecu- 
niary difficulties.’ According to my custom, I 
let her talk on, only putting in an occasional 
question, or random word, to help her along, 
while I noted the cool, passionless gray eye, and 
thin, hard chiselled lips, true index of tricky, sel< 
fish calculation. A proud, selfish woman, indif- 
ferent to all things save the disgrace that would 
affect her rank and influence, in the high position 
she occupied. 

“* How much would you require ?’ I asked. 

“ She seemed a little taken aback in her string 
of high-flown phrases, by this direct, matter-of- 
fact question, passed her white, jewelled hand, 
from which she had drawn her glove, across her 
brow, as if calculating the necessary amount, then 
with a look meant for childish helplessness, and 
an assurance perfectly marvellous, replied, ‘ about 
a thousand dollars.’ 

“* And what security do you propose to give ?” 

“For the first time, her firmness seemed to 
waver, her face flushed, her fingers twitched at her. 
watchchain, but her self-possession immediately 
returned, and assuming a tone of hauteur she 
asked, ‘Is security necessary ? have you a right ? 
is it customary to ask other than my own note ?” 

“T laughed at her assurance, I could not help 
it. Gradually her grand manner became sub- 
dued, her lip quivered, ‘she would give me Mr. 
——, as security,’ insinuating thereby that she 
was on terms of intimacy with a gentleman 
whose name stood high in Wall Street, while I 
knew perfectly well that he would not endorse a 
note for any one, on any consideration. I saw 
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at once that she meditated passing a forgery on 
me, and so brought the conference to a close 
by asking, ‘Will you permit me to call on 
Mr. —— 

“But this she had no intention of; so rising, 
with an air of offended dignity, remarked, ‘that 
though as an old and familiar friend of her 
family, she could rely on Mr. —— endorsing her 
note for the amount required, still, it would look 
like undue liberty in a pawn-broker to call on him.’ 
And out she walked with the air of an empress. 

“Tt might have been about a week after this 
visit, when a jeweller whom I had often met, and 
knew by reputation to be a worthy man, unfor- 
tunately burdened with debt, and a large family, 
introduced himself as Mr. Jacob Brown, en- 
tering, though, with evident hesitation on his 
business by saying, ‘I hear, Mr. Sharpe, that you 
discount bills, and I have one I have brought for 
that purpose.’ 

““T glanced at it. It was drawn by Mrs. 
Dashfort (the lady who had called on me), and 
accepted by Mr. Tubbs, of the great Wall Street 
firm of Finnerty, Tubbs & Co. I looked at it 
scratinizingly, and could have sworn it to be 
Tubbs’s signature ; but that I knew the terms 
of his partnership with the firm of Finnerty & Co., 
precluded his signing any such note. I handed 
it back. There must have been something in 
the expression of my face, or manner, that struck 
poor Brown as singular, for he said, ‘It is surely 
safe, is it not *’ 

““T replied by asking, ‘From whom did you 
get it, Mr. Brown ?” 

“*From Mrs. Dashfort, herself. She deals 
largely in my store, runs up extravagant bills, 
but is excellent pay.’ 

“«Has she ever before offered you a note 
drawn and accepted, as this ?’ 

“* Yes, one abouta month ago. I at that time, 
knowing she owed Smith & Hatch, jewellers, a 
considerable amount, paid it away to them; 
there was a small difference remaining, which 
they handed me.’ 

«©The payment has not come round yet of 
that note. How long has it to run ”” 

«Tt was drawn at sixty days ; it will be due in 
a fortnight.’ 
endorsed it, I presume ?” 

“*Yes, Smith & Hatch required. A mere 
form, they said, chow & came properly 
into their possession.’ 

'“* For what is this present note of Mrs. Dash- 
fort drawn? She cannot surely owe you another 
three hundred dollars for jewelry ?” 

-“ "No, but she is desirous to raise the where- 


withal for finery for Saratoga. The truth being, 


she is a most extravagant woman, only, after 
all, excellent pay.’ 

“When does she leave for Saratoga ?’ 

Next week.’ 

«She will then be absent when the note you 
paid over to Messrs Smith & Hatch becomes 
due. Now, Mr. Brown (and I looked him 
steadily in the face), could you pay that note if 
she fails, when it becomes due ?” 

“* Me! I, meet it! Why, Mr. Sharpe, it 
would ruin me!’ and he mopped the perspiration 
with his red cotton handkerchief from his moist, 
cold forehead. The bare possibility of such a 
contingency was distraction. I thought it best 
to be explicit. 

“*Mr. Brown, this note is a forgery! The 
sooner you get her to take it up, the better, and 
then the sooner you enter upon the cash system 
in your future sales to Mrs. Dashfort, the safest 
for yourself.’ 

“ He turned deadly pale, 

“*Thisis her handwriting, I know it well, and 
she never disappointed, having always hitherto 
been punctual in her payments.’ 

“ Still, I saw he felt alarmed and anxious. 
I said, ‘ youseem very positive, Mr. Brown, that 
this note is all correct. Now this,’ and I laid 
my finger on the endorsement, ‘this is a forgery.’ 

“ The perspiration oozed in large drops to the 
poor man’s forehead. He protested his innocence 
of any hand in such a swindle. _My experience 
showed this, from the first. 

**« Now, Mr. Brown, take it more coolly ; do 
nothing to injure yourself; make no threat about 
police and exposure ; but just take the note back 
to Mrs. Dashfort, simply saying that you cannot 
get it discounted. For the other, that you paid 
off to Messrs Smith & Hatch—just leave that to 
me. I think I can contrive that, instead of going 
to Saratoga, Mrs. Dashfort remains to take it up.’ 

“Somewhat re-assured by this, poor Brown 


‘departed ; yet still nervous and woefully changed 


from the hesitating, yet hopeful man who had 
come to me within the hour. No sooner had he 
left, than I wrote a note to Mrs. Dashfort, 
having ascertained her address by the directory, 
to be No. —, Le Grand Place. The note ran: 


morning, purportin wn by you, m 
circumstances that a transpired poe you did 
me the honor to call on me, I have examined the 
bill presented for discount closely, and feel con- 
vinced there is something — it. Itake 
sufficient interest in you to ad get it 
back immediately ; and that if a ve any 
others of a like stamp out, that you endeavor to 
get them into your own as soon as 
possible. Samust Sarre. 
Mrs. Algernon Dashfort, Le Grand Place.’ 


| THE LADY FORGER. 

| 
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THE LADY FORGER: 


-“ The fact was, I did feel interested in the case. 
Interested in poor Brown, a conscientious, worthy 
mar with a large family; and interested (do not 
laugh), in the beautiful, fascinating woman,whom 
I looked on as giving way to extravagance and 
temptation she had not ferce of character to 
resist. If the case had been a man’s, I doubt if 
I should have felt the sympathy I did for this 
magnificent creature, led into. so fatal an error 
through pecuniary difficulties. An hour later, a 
colored servant in livery brought me a perfumed 
note, that, the embossed envelope opened, filled 
the office with rose odors. It ran thus: 

“*Dear Sir:—As a stranger to you, I cannot 
too highly estimate your kind csusidasation in 
the matter of the note, of which I, too, have just 
heard. Can you not come to me for a few 
minutes, to confer respecting a loan I am most 
anxious about? I should like much to see _ 
when I doubt not to be able to explain all a 
it, satisfactorily. Again thanking you for the 
interest you have taken in the matter, g 
you to call, if possible, I shall remain at home 
to, await you, all morning. 

Macpareyxe Dasurort.’ 

“ Rose-scented, rose-tinted, its very nonchalance 
redolent of rank and fashion, the contents were 
nevertheless an implied confession of forgery. 
Why else thank me ¢ or why write at all? Silent 
indignation would have been given the matter by 
an innocent woman. My verbal reply sent 
through the liveried servant, therefore, was, that 
while much'engaged that day in my office, on 
urgent business, yet if she would call in the af- 
ternoon, I should be happy to advise in any mat- 


ter in which I was consulted. The liveried foot- 


man stared as he bowed himself out. Much the 
fellow doabtless marvelled that such slight notice 
was taken of any behest of his magnificent mis- 
tress, by a bill-discounter—a broker. 

“In my active pursuit, battling against the 
trickery imbibed as fast people squander their, 
property, I had forgotten all about Mrs. Dash- 
foot, when an elegant barouche drove past, stop- 
ping at a fashionable millinery establishment, | 


next door; the steps were rattled down, and the. 


next moment the magniticent figure of that stylish, ' 


beautiful woman, closely veiled, entered the hall : 
leading to my office, she having just sent ap her. 
‘| gaiter with the ivory handle of her sunshade,. 
‘until he appeared, bearing a small box, beauti-: 


card by the colored footman. 


“Throwing herself gracefully in a chair, and | 
fixing her keen, dark gray eyes in a scrutinizing ' 


glance to observe their effect, she began uncoiling 
a set of fashionable phrased expression of thanks 
‘ for the kindness I had shown in her unpleasant 
little pecuniary dilemma,’ 

“ Bat I cut ber short with, ‘You must not sup- 
pose twifle,, madam, or that your husband's 
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itentiary if once caught in this transaction. In 
fact it would go against you with a jury, that you: 
could descend from your high vantage ground, to 

inveigle a poor mah, Mr. Brown, inte acting as 
an accomplice. He brought me your last note 

for discount. saw at once it was a forgery. 

The other he has himself endorsed, taking up the 

debt due Messrs Smith & Hatch. This becomes 

payable in a fortnight, but I advise you to lose 
no time in taking both notes at and getting 
into your own possession.” 

‘““The grand manner with which she had 
entered, all melted away asi spoke. Her lip 
trembled, her breast flattered, and tears coursed 
down through the vermilion so charmingly 
blooming on her cheek. She had drawn off her 
pale, primrose kids, and new wreng her white 
and jewelled hands in well acted helplessness. 

“* Whatcan Ide! How can I raise the money 
to take them up? Mr. Dashfort dees not dream 
of how much I owe. O, cannet you kelp me?” 

“Now peeple of my profession are said to 
have assurance. I suppese I am not without my 
share of it; but Mrs. Dashfort’s eublime effrontery 
surprised me, Withowt respording to her propo- 
sal that should fork over the needful, I said: 

“* Should Mr. Brown suspect the true position 
of affuirs, his fears woukl rain you irretrievably ; 
for he has.a lavge family dependent on him for 
bread, and ender all the circamstances, would 
not hesitate to arrest yeu at-ones.’ 

“I saw her start when [ said this, but sinking 
back with an.admirably assumed look of infantine 
helplessness, she said, in a pleading, fashionable 
drawl.: 

“«What can I dot I have brought my 
diamonds, though I cannot see how I am to ap-. 
pear witheut them at Saratega.’ 

“* Thatessentially alters the case, madam. ‘I. 
can lend yer any ameunt you require on good 
seeurity.’ 

“« Then,’ she roplied, without a trace remain- 
ing of the tearful, trembling pleading of the pre- 
vious moment, ‘be so gedd as to summon my 
servant, he will bring my’ jowél casket.’ Then 
smoothing oet her flounces, and raising her eyes” 
in a survey of the ceiling, she sat tapping her: 


fully inlaid, of rosewood andebony. Withdraw-. 
ing a tiny &ey*frem her ceticule, Mrs. Dashfort: 
opened it, -and taking out a papier mache marvel 
of a casket, touched a hidden spring, when the: 
lid @ying-epen, discovered a glittering set of dia- 
monds, necklace, bracelet; pin, ring, and ear-- 
rings, with a waist clasp aed sprig for the hair. 


or family’s position could save you-from @ pen- | held it.a. moment in che ght. Closing down 
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the lid I handed it back. 
assist you.’ 

“ Her face flushed through its roseate rouge, she 
saw that my practised eye had discovered ata 
glance that the set of diamonds substitated in the 
costly casket, were but paste ; the real brilliants 
being doubtless pawned elsewhere to take up 
previous notes as they had fallen due. She saw 
herself foiled, and again wept and entreated me 
not to see her ruined. 

“*O, Mr. Sharpe! only save me from expos- 
ute! do but lend me three hundred dollars; I 
will go somewhere in the country, and retrench 
until Ihave paid you back !’ 

“T was long accustomed to assurance, but this 
capped the climax, actually took away my 
breath. _For a moment I looked at the unabash- 
ed, beautiful woman, pleading in her fashionable 
drawl, and looking supplicatingly with eyes that 
longed to command. 

“Really, Mrs. Dashfort, you pay but a poor 
compliment to my experience, when you ask me 
to lend you three hundred dollars, after having 
tried to palm off a forgery on me, and but just 
now essayed to impose some worthless bits of 
paste and copper tinsel, as a security for the 
same. No, I am too conscientious a trustee of 
the gains I intend for my family, to place so con- 
siderable a sum in the hands of a lady who shows 
herself.so expert a swindler as yourself.’ 

* At this she rose with a look of injured dignity, 
assured me ‘Mr. Brown’s note, as well as that 
paid Mesers Smith & Hatch, should be duly hon- 
ored, without any assistance from me. 

“«Tam glad that you can save yourself from 
pending disgrace, by other means than the 
treacherous return you premeditated making me 
for my timely warning.’ 

“ Coldly acknowledging my attention in seeing 
her to the door, she left, with a deeply offended 
air. Still the impression on me was too great to 
let me sit quietly by, while poor Brown, to save 
himself, would resort to threats and the police. 
Under my recommendation he called upon her 
husband, the result of the conference being that 
both notes were immediately taken up. Thank- 
ful for her escape, and earnestly hoping that she 
had had enough in ber fright, as wellas the 
atiguish of her noble-hearted husband, to stay 
her from any further attempt of hke dangerous 
nature, I had forgotten these events, when at 
the close of the season, a discount agent came to 
me to get a bill discounted for a lady, it being 
accepted by a well known,and wealthy auctioneer, 
of Chamber Street. I glanced at it—I felt he 
was not the sort of person to entrust with so 
weighty a secret, but advised him to take it back, 


‘Madam, I cannot 
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and tell the lady he had offered it to me, and that 
I feared there was something wrong about it. I 
now every morning look over the police reports 
with a strange foreboding for the fate of the mag- 
nificent woman who drew it; for you have al- 
ready guessed that the lady trafficking with the 
discount agent, was none other than Magdalene 
Dashfort, the gracefal lady forger.” 


A HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The pious John Newton was once in much 
perplexity about providing for his family, being 
thrown out of employment. A friend. of his 
Quit to obtain for — an a but failed. 

ite unexpectedly he received an appointment 
7 had not sought. Speaking of the occurrence, 

SAYS : 

“I found afterwards the place I missed would 
have been very unsuitable for me, and that this, 
which I had no thought of, was the very thing I 
could have wished for, as it afforded me much 
leisure, and the liberty of living in my own way. 
Several circumstances unnoticed by others con- 
curred to show me that the good hand of the 
Lord was as remarkably concerned in this event 
as in any other turn in my life.” 

A similar fact was recently related to us by one 
of the most successful book publishers in this 
country. He had completed his classical studies, 
and had strong recommendations from some of 
the professors for a situation in a school. A 
trifli his securing the place. 
Greatly mortified, he resolved to come to the 
United States. He came, and his success and 
his usefulness have been extraordinary. Under 
Ged he owes it all to a painfal and mortifying 
disappointment. 

There are few Christians, we are persuaded, 
who if accustomed to observe the providences of 
God toward them, could not relate similar facts. 
We certainly can. And if we shall reach that 
better world, where that which is in shall be 
done away, and our knowledge shall be perfect, 
we shall see that all our disappointments were 
ordered for our good—that our Heavenly Father 
led us by a way that we knew not, for our eter- 
nal advantage. “For we know that all things 
do work together for good to them that love 
God.” 


Such facts as those we have stated, ought 
oer to relieve the troubles of the pious, when 
eir plans or hopes are disappointed. The hand 
of God is in it; and though it may seem to be 
most unfortunate—even unmixed evil, there is a 

blessing in it. 

“* Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
D 
pe face. 


He hides a 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Sydney Smith said of Lady Murray’s mother, 
who had a most benevolent countenance, that 
her smile was so radiant that it would force a 


gooseberry bush to flower. ; 


| —St. Louis Republican. 


SELLING A BROKER. 


A STORY ABOUT AURORA, 
BY LENA LINDEN, 


Darkness reigned o’er all the land, 
And. brooded o’er the sea, 

Bocircling with dts gloomy band 
Dim, drear immensity. 


No ¢winkling etar iHumed-the world ; 
The earth was void and waste, 

And goblin shapes their wings unfurled 
In the silence deep and vast. 


Grim Chaos with his darkling train 
Held revel wild and mad, 

Strange flitting o’er the troubled main, 
In storms and darkness clad. 


Death, Sorrow, Wailing and Despair 
With visage wan appeared, 

And Horror, with her unbound hair 
Upraised with fear and dread. 


But hear! now list! .the restless sea 
Has stilled its deep-voiced roar, 

And the haggard forms of darkness flee, 
To come again no mose. 


Bor each spectral, gaunt and goblin form, 
And the moaning, heaving sea, 

Have heard a voice above the stomm— 
The voice of Deity. 


“ Let there be light!” the Ruler says, 
And lo! before him stands 
iA maiden iad in golden rays, 
With beauty in her heads. 


She smiles, and glimmering through the night 
Bright beams of sunshine fall, 

Robing the earth in garments bright, 
At her sweet, rippling call. 


No longer does the darkness: brootl 
‘Unmingled with fair hope and cheer, 

For God hath said that lightis good, 
And he hath sent Aurora hese. 


SELLING A BROKER. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


“Hetxio, Tom Tompkins, how’s yer health, | 
old feller?” inquired Captain Booth,.in a large 
tone of voice, ashe swarmed into the office of 
the first mentioned gentleman. 

“ Most dead, thank you,”. replied Tompkins, 
mournfully raising his eyes from his desk and | 
gazing upon his visitor with ne expression of 
cquntenance whatever. “ How are ye yourself?” | 

“Rugged. But what are you studying over | 
80 busily 

“A stiffikit,” returned Tompkins, handing his 
Visitor a small half sheet of paper, partly weitten 
Aad partly printed in red and black letters. 


“QO, a certificate of stock!” said the captain, 
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running his eyes over the paper. “Three hun- 
dred shares in the Lake Inferior Humbugging 
and Copper-Mining Company, eh? Well, that’s 
nothing to look so sulky about, provided you got 
it cheap enough. What did it cost you?” 

“ Ten dollars a share.” 

“Ten dollars!” echoed the captain, in. evi- 
dentamazement. ‘ When did you bay it?” 

Yesterday.” 

“Tom Tompkins, are you a fool, or aint you ?” 

“T’m afraid I am,” retarned Tompkins, very 
meekly. 

“So am I,” said the captain, severely. Then 
bracing his back against the wall and getting on 
an expression like an indignant school-ma’am, 
he proceeded: ‘Do you happea to know, Mr. 


| Tompkins, that the shares of the Lake Inferior 


Humbugging and Copper-Mining Company are 
as dull as a hoe, this very day, at five dollars ?” 
“Yes.” 
“ And have been for a month or more ¢” 
“ T know it.” 
“And notwithstanding your knowledge of that 


»* 


| fact, you mean to tell me you paid ten dollars, 


no longer ago than yesterday ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, Mr. Tompkins,” continued the captain, 
with the air of a man who wishes to wash his 
hands of all responsibility, “it’s none of my 
business how you get rid of your cash, not a bit 
of my business—of course not—still I consider 
it my duty to suggest to your friends the pro- 
priety of a commission of lunacy on your case. 
Perhaps you may have no objections to giving 
me the reasons for acting in this insane manner ?” 

“I would have done. so before, if you had 
given me a chance,” retarned Tompkins, with # 
faint show of spirit. 

“Well, yoa’ve got a chance now; let’s see 
you do it.” 

“ Well, you know that about four months ago 
I was hard pushed for funds, and in a mighty 


| tight corner. I was compelled to raise the wind - 


somehow, and no way seemed easier than to sell 
that big corner lot of mine down by the court- 
house, which I did to old Scratchard, the bank- 
er, for his four months note for three thousartd 
dollars. I endorsed the paper, got it discounted, 
and thought no more about it, supposing «it: 
would be taken care of at maturity of course. 
Well, day before yesterday old Scratehard came 
dewu here and told me that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to take up the note, andiof- 


‘fered me this stock, if I would take it ap and 


call the business. settled between us. As: the 
stock at the market price was worth only fifteen. 


hundred dollars—just fifty per cent.—1 objected, 
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-of course; whereupon he informed me that if I 
did not aecept his proposal, he would be com- 
spelled to go into chancery, whén his assets 
would net divide above twenty-five per cent.— 
thatallthe rest of his creditors had agreed to 
similar terms, and referred me to Squire John- 
on, his principal.creditor. ‘Telling him I would 
give him an answer next day, I went to see 
Squire Johnson, who told me that hé held some- 
thing like twelve thoasand dollars of Scratchard’s 
paper, and from the knowledge he had of his 
affairs, he considered himself remarkably lucky 
to get fifty per cent., and advised me as a friend 
40 -close at once with the offer. Under these 
circumstances, I took up the note, had the 
stock transferred to my name, and gave a receipt 

in fall: So you see it has cost me ten dollars a 
share, and Iam out of pocket just fifteen hun- 
dred by the operation.” 

“ Mr. Tompkins,” said the captain, with much 
dignity, after having listened scowlingly to the 
narration of his friend, ‘‘ what fool ever told you 
that yor knew how to do business? You've been 
sold—yor have—and served you right, too! 
You’re flatter than a pancake, and softer than a 
sun-fish—you are—or you’d never have been 
swindled by such 2 cock-and-ball story as that ! 
Old Seratchard is worth fifty thousand dollars 
to-day—all of which he has made eut of such 
greenies as you! This Squire Johnson.is another 
of the.same sort; they play imto each other's 
hands, are always ¢ach other’s primcipal cred- 
itors, and always advise the goose that’s to: be 
plucked, 2s a friend, te settle for the most he can 
get. If you had been smart enowgh to have re- 
fused anything less than a hundred cents, the note 
would have been taken up the day m became 
due—don’t you see?” 

It is probable Tompkins did see, for he opened 
his eyes wide enough. 

Old Scratch is mighty smart, there’s no mis- 
take about that,” continwed the captam ; “ bet I 
think I know a game that will take him down a 
peg ortwo.” And drawing his chair close along- 
side that of his friend, he entered imto a lengthy 
explanation, but in so low a tone that the reader 
will not be able to overhear what he says. 

It mast have been something very amusing, 
however, for they both laughed fit to kill them- 
selves, and when they separated, Tompkins went 
to his desk in much better spirits than he had 
manifested for severa) days, and Captam Booth 


went/whistling down the street in search of a | 
certain man whose surname was Jinx, which in- | 


dividual he found im his own apartment and his 
shirt sleeves, busily engaged ironing the wrinkles 
out of his cravat on the het stove funnel. 
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Another long conversation; accompanied with 
much snickering, resulted in Jinx’s seating him- 
self at a table and scratehing off a page of man- 
uscript, which being submitted to the inspection 
of the captain, met with his unqualified appro- 
bation, and he took his hat, gloves, cane and de- 
parture; while Jinx, keeping the paper and his 
own counsel, hurriedly decked himself out in 
gorgeous array and hastened to the railroad sta- 
tion, whére he took the Pugwash special train for 
the city. Arrived at the metropolis, he marched 
boldly into the office of the Daily Evening 
Scissors, and drawing the mysterious manuscript 
from his pocket, laid it before his friend the ed- 
itor. That tremendous and awe-inspiring plural 
individual picked up the written word, read it 
from beginning to end, grinned, tapped his nose, 
winked, promised it should appear in that day’s 
issue, and requested Jinx to clear out, as he was 
cruel busy and did not wish to be interrupted. 
Jinx, as requested, cleared out of the sanctum 
and into the printing department, where he 
patiently waited until the paper went to press, 
when possessing himself of the first half-dozen 
copies, he glanced with a satisfied air at an 
article, headed, “ Discovery of an immense mass 
of native copper ;” then running his finger still 
further down the column, he paused at “ sales of 
stock this day,” and finding a line that read as 
follows, “ Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Company, 
—5,” he took a type of the figure 2 from the 
case, and having inked it, he made a careful im- 
pression on the paper, altering the line so as to 
make it read, “Lake Inferior H. and C. M. 
Company, ——25,” a very material advance 

‘upon the market value of the stock.. Having 
effected a like alteration in all the papers, he 
' folded them nicely, tacked them under his wing, 
,and pulled foot for the depot to catch the first 
return train. - He was just in season to take a 
flying leap into the door of the baggage car, as 
‘ the locomotive coughed and sneezed itself out of 
‘the station. The first person his eye rested upon 
within the car, was the young gentleman who dis- 
tributes the city papers in Pugwash, who, with a 
big bundle of sheet literature under his arm, was 
seated upon a butter-firkin, smoking “ a center.” 
“ Hello, Bob! jitst the chap I was looking 
after.” 

“You came within half a second of having to 
look after me a good spell longer,” returned 
Bob. “ What is’t you want of me?” 

“Do you want to make a five-spot ?” 

“Does a pig love mud *” asked Bob, in evi- 
dent amazement at the absurdity of the question. 

“ Well, tlien—listen !” said Mr. Jinx, seating’ 


himself upon-an adjcining firkin. “ You deliver 


| 
| 


the Daily Scissors to old Scratchard and most 
of the other occupants of the same building ¢” 

“Well, I don’t want you to deliver them till 
an hour later than usual to-night.” 

“ That’s easy enough,” said Bob. 

“ And I don’t want you to deliver your own 
papers at all,” continued Jinx, drawing a bundle 
of Scissors from his pocket. “I want you to 
take these papers and put one of them into old 
Scratchard’s office, one into the office opposite, 
and distribute the rest in the store underneath.” 

he that all ?” asked Bob. 

“ That’s all.” 

“What's the game ?” 

“Never mind the game—will you do it” 

“You'll give a five, you say ?” 

Yes.” 

“Tt’s a bargain. Let’s see the toad-skin !” 

Slowly and reluctantly Jinx drew from his 
pocket the required toad-skin, which Bob seized 
and thrust where no human eye could see it. 

While these things were transpiring, Mr. 
Scratchard, broker, sat alone in his office, at his 
desk, looking over many a note and bond and 
mortgage. Presently a heavy step is heard on 
the stairs, the door opens, Captain Booth enters. 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Scratchard !” 

“Good morning, Captain Booth ; take a seat.” 

“Thank you. Fine weather, this ?” 

“Ye-es, quite pleasant,” said Mr. Scratchard, 
hesitatingly, as though unwilling to commit him- 
self upon asubject of such vital importance. 

“Anything moving in the stock market ?” 

“No, nothing ; I never knew such stagnation.” 

“ Flat as dish-water, eh ?—the bears having it 

‘all their own way. But it can’t remain so long, 
Mr. Scratchard—there must be a change soon— 
must be—must be!” And the captain brought 
his hand down upon his right leg, with a loud 
spank at every word, as though striving to con- 
vince his knees that a change was inevitable. 

“There certainly is room for a change for the 
better,” returned the broker, glancing over the 
top of his spectacles at the captain, to see what 
occasioned his unusual enthusiasm. 

“By the way, Mr. Scratchard, I believe you 
have a little lot of the Lake Inferior stock ?” 

“Why yes, I have, as you say, a few shares,” 
lied the broker, who knew he hadn’t a share of 
that stock in the world. But a chance for a 
trade justified, in his eyes, any number of lies. 

“What do you hold it at?” 

“Why, really,” returned Mr. Scratchard, eva- 
sively, “I can hardly say, just now, how I could 
afford to sell—the market is so unsettled at 
present, you know!” 


The captain didn’t know anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, he had just been informed that 
the market was flat as a flounder, and nothing at 
all unsettled about it. He didn’t say anything o of 
the kind, however, but merely asked : , 

“ Not above six and a half or seven, I suppose ” 

The broker pricked up his ears. A brilli 
idea flashed into his mind, He thought—inde 
he was sure, he could buy back the three hun- 
dred shares from Tompkins at five, and if he 
could put them on to Booth at six or, seven, a 
good thing could be made of it. So he made 
haste to answer : 

“Really, Captain Booth, it seems to me. 
put it rather low. I don’t know, myself, wh: 
the going price is, but what shares I have are in 
the hands of my broker in the city, who I have 
limited to nine as the lowest mark. How many 
did you think of purchasing ?” 

“O well, two, three or four hundred, or some- 
where in that vicinity, ” replied the captain, care- 
lessly. “ But if nine is your lowest figure, there’s 
no use talking, for seven is my highest ; and if I 
buy, must buy to make something—don’t you 

see ‘—to make something—to make something !” 
And again the vigorous slaps assured his knees 
that it was absolutely indispensable that he 
should make something. 

“As I said before, it will be difficult to say to- 
night what I can do, but if you will look in to- 
morrow morning, I will let you know about it.” 

“Tt must be pretty early in the morning, 
then,” returned the captain, as he rose to go, 
“for unless I make some sort of an operation 
with you, I shall go to town by the first train 
and purchase there ; for if I buy at all, I want to 
buy at once—don’t you see once—at once 
This time the argument was addressed to two. 
inkstands and a sand-box, and emphasized with 
a whalebone cane. 

“Well, you'll drop in as you go down, at 
events, wont you?” said the broker, anxio 
rising apd following his visitor to the door. 

“O yes, I'll call in—yes, of course,” replied 
the captain, as he yanished down the stdiby. 

“ Now what the deuce can this Booth _want 
of copper stock, I wonder?” soliloquized the, 
broker, as he re-entered his office. “He isa fel- 
low who has always kept what little money he 
has got in good, safe, paying securities; and 
what possesses him to dabble in fancy stocks, is 
more than I can understand. However, if] 

speculates, it’s at his own risk, and if I can 
him at seven, I shall make more out of it than he 
can. That puts me in mind to call upon that. 
Tompkins this evening, and see if he will sell at 
five, which of coarse he will be glad to do.” 


The broker having settled in his mind what 
course to pursue, again seated himself at his 
desk and pored over his papers for an hour or 
two, when the door once more opened, giving 
entrance.to another gentleman. 

“Ah, how d’ye do, Mr. Jinx ?—how d’ye do? 
Take a seat, sir,” said Mr. Scratchard, with a 
bland smile; for Mr. Jinx was a gentleman who 
was almost continually borrowing divers sums 
of money at a staggering and most low-spirited 
rate of interest, and was accounted a good cus- 
tomer. “Been in town to-day?” 

“Yes, I was in for an hour or so.” 

_ “Mauch doing?” he asked, with as much ap- 
parent interest as if there was a possibility of 
the answer to this somewhat indefinite question 
being in the negative. 

“ Why, yes, little something stirring. But I say, 
Mr. Scratchard, how’s money with you to day ?” 

“Money?” said Mr. Scratchard, puckering up 
his countenance, as he always did upon such oc- 
casions ; “‘money’s hard—very hard—very hard 
to be got hold of indeed. It’s tight !’”’ 

“T’ve got to hdve some at any rate,” returned 
Jinx, decidedly. 

“ What on?” 

“ Jiggerfoot, Quillwheel & Co.’s paper for 
five, fifty, sixty-two. No one paper, you know.” 

“Why, yes, it’s called good. I’ve got no 
money myself, but I suppose I could get it for 
you tomorrow, if you was willing to pay enough 
for it.” 

“How much ?” 

“ Why, call it the even five hundred, and two 
per cent. a month thereafter.” 

“©, murder! I can’t go that! That’s alto- 
gether too close a shave,” ejaculated Jinx, rising 
from his chair. 

“You wont get it done much cheaper, these 
times.” 

“ Well, then, if I can’t, I'll give up the specu- 
lation altogether.” 

“ What speculation’s that ?” 

“© nothing, much, only I thought if I could 
get hold of the money easily, I’d try my luck on 
a few shares of the Lake Inferior—” 

“Eh, what?” exclaimed the broker, with in- 
terest. ‘‘ Why that stock in preference to other ?” 
. “Well, it seems to be a good deal thought of, 
and talked of, just now.” 

“Heard of any transactions ?” 

_ “Some. I knew of one lot of several bun- 
dred shares changing hands at ten and—” 
Ten? You don’t say so.” 

“ Yes; and it has been inquired for to-day in 
large lots. Good day, Mr. Scratchard !” 

“ Good gracious !”” ejaculated the broker, when 
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the door closed behind his customer. “Wha 
has got into the confounded stock? Selling at 
ten, and rising! I must get those three hundred 
shares out of the hands of that Tompkins to- 
night, before he hears of it, at any risk. Deuce 
take it, why don’t that paper come? It should 
have been here an hour ago. Ah, here it is! 
Now let’s see what it says,” he muttered, as the 
paper was thrown in at the door. 

Spreading the open sheet upon his desk, he 
ran his eye over the sales of the broker’s board, 
until it rested upon, “175 Lake Inferior H. and 
C. M. Co., ——25.” 

“Astonishing! prodigious! impossible ! Yet 
why is all the world trying to get hold of it, just 
at this time?” Raising his eyes a little further 
on the column, he saw an article headed ; 


“Discovery OF AN Immense Mass or 
Native Coprer.—We learn, from undoubted 
authority, that a mass of pure copper, exceeding 
in size anything ever seen or h of before, 
has just been raised at the works of the Lake 
Inferior Humbugging and Copper-Mining Co. 
This enormous block been estimated by com- 
petent judges to weigh not less than one hundred 
and eight thousand tons, eleven pounds, and 
three ounces! This fortunate mine is now, con- 
fessedly, the richest in the world, and we con- 
gratulate the lucky holders of stock, as the 
shares will undoubtedly rise to an almost fabu- 


lous price in a few days.” 


“ That accounts for it!” exclaimed the broker, 
in a high state of excitement. “And I have 
been fool enough to put off for nothing, as I 
may say, stock that would make my fortune! 
Confound that sneaking Tompkins! Yet stop! 
he may not have heard of it! By Jove, I'll 
soon find out!” Seizing his hat, he darted out. 

A few minutes later in the day, three gentle- 
men “might have been seen” seated around # 
table, inthe apartments of T. Tompkins, Esq., 
drinking cigars and conversing pleasantly, when 
their ears caught the sound of the front-door bell. 

“ Stick your skillet out the window, Jinx, and 
see if that’s him,” said Captain Booth, hastily 
removing all unbusinesslike traces from the table. 

The superior portion of Mr. Jinx’s person 
vanished from sight for an instant, and then re- 
appeared with the announcement: “ Yes, that’s 
old Scratch—I can see his tile and specs !” 

“I thought we should fetch him!” said the 
captain, exultantly. ‘And I say, Tompkins,” 
he continued, turning to that individual, “now 
mind you play your part right straight up to the 
handle, or all is lost! You must act kinder 
simple, you know—there’s no use giving you any 
such instruction as that, however. But you must 
be firm as well as simple, you know—a sort of 
foolish obstinacy. You understand ?” 
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“Yes, yes, I understand fast enough,” said 
Tompkins. “ Clear out, or he’ll catch you!” 

A step on the stairs occasioned Messrs. Jinx 
and Booth to hurriedly remove their ears into an 
adjoining room, when they forthwith applied them 
to a crack in the door, while Tompkins had just 
time to seat himself at the table with a pen in 
his hand, when the door onepet and Mr. 
Scratchard entered. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. 
evening! As I was round this way, I thought 
T’d just drop in. Ahem! that is, I thought I 
might as well drop in, as I was round this way.” 

“ Delighted to see you, sir,” said Tompkins, 
dismally. ‘Sit down!” 

“Thank you! I don’t care if I do sit down 
just for a minute or two.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, during 
which Mr. Tompkins made listless, unmeaning 
scratches with his pen on the paper before him, 
and the broker nervously twirled his thumbs and 
attentively examined the toes of his boots, the 
legs of the chairs, the spittoon, the coal-scuttle 
and everything else in the room that was not as 
high as Tompkins’s eyes. He evidently was at 
a loss how to introduce the subject that was up- 
permost in his mind. At length, in despair of 
hitting upon any better method, he blurted out: 

“About that little business transaction of ours, 
the other day, Mr. Tompkins! Although I have 
been very unfortunate, and lost a good deal of 
money, and did as well by you as I possibly 
could under the circumstances, still, for all that, 
I have felt very uncomfortable to think that you 
should lose anything by me, and am naturally 


anxious that you should not lose any more. Now _ 


it has come to my knowledge, through a reliable 
source, that the stock that I turned over to you is 
likely to fall very materially in a few days; and, 
as I said before, I don’t wish you to be involved 
in any further loss, 1 am willing to take it off 
your hands at the market price—five dollars—as 
I know’ where I can dispose of it for that, or 
nearly thatsum. You see I have your interest 
at heart, Mr. Tompkins ?” 

It is to be presumed Mr. Tompkins didn’t see 
anything of the kind, for he only shook his head 
and said that he shouldn’t sell for five dollars. 

“Why, that is the highest selling point, you 
know ?” said the broker, rather anxiously. 

“T know it.” 

“ And it is sure to fall.” 

“That may be. But as it cost me twice that, 
I intend to hold on to it till I get the cost or lose 
the whole.” 

“ That seems to me a very unwise decision.” 

“ Perhaps so; but itis my decision neverthe- 


less, and if that is your only buasiness,/" Mr. 
Scratchard, I must request you to excuse me, as 
I have considerable to do this evening, in order 
to go to the city by the first train to-morrow.” 

The broker was in a quandary. “It would not 
answer to let Tompkins go to the city before the 
bargain was made—indeed, it would not do to 
let him leave the room, even, for he might learn 
the true state of the case at any minute, and then 
all would be lost. “Suppose I do pay him’ ten 
dollars,” he thought to himself; “I am sure to 
double the money, and perhaps a good deal 
more.” And seeing Tompkins putting on his 
coat preparatory to quitting the room, he Te- 
solved upon a bold stroke. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, hysterically. “ Sit 
down, Tompkins, my dear fellow—sit down, my 
boy. I’ve got something to say to you. I’m 
going to surprise you—I’m going to astonish 
you—I’m going to convince you that there is 
some honor left in the mercantile community yet: 
You must know, my dear fellow,” he continued, 
pulling Tompkins down to a seat beside him, 
“you must know that in settling up my affairs, I 
find I am not so badly off as I thought 1 was— 
not half so bad. Indeed, I find myself so well 
off, that I am going to pay you every cent of the 
three thousand dollars I owe you, and take that 
confounded stock off your henge, ‘How's that, 
my boy ? q 

“Mr, Seratchard,” exclaimed Tompkins, 
grasping that gentleman’s hand, evidently much 
uffected, “‘ you have indeed a noble heart!” 

“And what’s more, you dog, I’m’ going to 
give you the money this very night—this very 
hour. I’ve got to run over to the office to get it, 
as well as the necessary papers for the transfer 
of the stock, and as a man, when he’s made up 
his mind to do the right thing, likes to go’through 
with it without delay or interruption, I want you 
to promise me to sit right here and not stir a step 
till 1 get back. Will you do it?” 

“ Certainly ; of course I will.” 

“I wont be gone ten minutes.” And the 
broker hurried down the stairs. 

“Bravo, Tompkins! You've done tip-top!” 
exclaimed Jinx, poking his head out frem his 
hiding-place. “The rascally old swindler ‘sus- 
pects nothing.” 

“ He, he, he!” chuckled the broker, as he’ 
almost ran along the street. “The credulous 
fool suspects nothing.” 

“ There, Mr. Tompkins,” said Mr. Scratchard, 
upon his return, “just sign those papers, and’ 
give me my note and the certificate, and here are 
three thousand dollars.” — 

“There you are, sir!” said Tompkins, putting 
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his name to the papers and beginning to count 
the money. 
The broker folded the documents into his 
pocket-book with a satisfied air, and with a tri- 
umphant. “Good evening, Mr. Tompkins !” 


departed, 

Soon after the first train left Pugwash for the 
city, next morning, a bright eyed boy approached 
Mr. Scratchard with “Paper,sir?’”’ He selects 
the Daily Scissors, and opens it. Why does he 
start and change color? ‘ His glance falls upon 
the line—“ 175 Lake Inferior H. and C. M. Co., 
——5.” A little further on, he sees an item 
similar to this : 

“ Correction.—In mentioning the disco 
of a large mass of copper, in our issue of yanter- 
day, we erroneously stated that it was raised at 
the works of the Lake Inferior Humbugging and 
Copper-Mining Co., when, in fact, the big block 
was gotten out at the Swindleville mine. The 
affairs of the former capt A we regret to state, 
are in such a deplorable condition, that the Hon. 
J. Smith; in despair of ever extricating the com- 
pany from its present difficulties, has resigned the 
office of ident and gone to driving a milk- 
cart; while the able and efficient treasurer, find- 
ing himself a defaulter to a very large amount, 
has also become discouraged and resigned, and 
is, we learn, employing a few months of relaxa- 
tion from business cares in the erection of a 

ial villa on the luxuriant and romantic 
ks of the Atlantic Ocean.” 


An andible snicker from the seat behind him, 
caused Mr. Scratchard to look round just far 
enough to get a glimpse of three grinning faces. 
He knew to whom the faces belonged. With a 
savage snort, he turned again to his paper and 
tried to read. But it was no go; the broker felt 
himself sold. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

“Itis an error to suppose that a studious life is 
unfavorable to longevity. Wordsworth, Southey, 
Moore and Montgomery lived to an advanced 
age; Rogers at his death was over ninety ; Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, Humboldt, and-De Quincey, 
though past threescore years and ten, are still 
alive and at work; and so in this country are 
Benton, Silliman, Irving, Halleck and Pierpont. 
These are only very “modern “instances.” 
we omer, Hippocrates, , Plu- 
tarch, Xenophon, Pilato, 
Zeno, Galen and Democritus. Among the mod- 
ern lights of learning and literature, we encoun- 
ter the names of Locke, Newton, Galileo, le, 
Leibnitz, Buffon; QOlbers, Blumenbach, 
neman, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke and 
Fontenelle. Some of these men were intensely 
laborious. It appears that in all ages of the 
world, philosophers, divines, naturalists, states- 
men, and other men whose studies and ayoca- 


tions were calculated to develop and maintain 
the supremacy of the moral and intellectual 
powers, were proverbially long-lived. 
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MAY OF POMERANIA. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


A rHorny thick wood, without other paths 
than those made by cattle and wild beasts, sepa- 
rated the province which has always been known 
for that reason as Transylvania, from the western 
districts, and many centuries ago it was more 
vast and intricate than at present. Conrad, the 
Lord of Swabia, had been delayed upon the way, 
and his retainers having advanced a day’s jour- 
ney and now waiting for him beyond, it happened 
that he was traversing this vast forest alone, and 
at midnight, and doubting somewhat if on the 
path he had intended. Now and then his fright- 
ened beast gave a low whinny at the savage 
noises of the wood, a pine cone dropping down 
sharply would startle him from the path, and the 
low, hanging boughs of ‘the forest, wet with per- 
petual dew, brushing continually across his face, 
caused him to be controlled with difficulty by his 
fearless rider. Suddenly, faint and vibratory, a 
single toll of a bell fell on the air, a moment’s 
pause and then another and another, slow and 
distant. It sounded as if some human life must 
be near, but then it was a “passing bell,” and 
there must be death also. The ground he was 
crossing had been very marshy, so that he had 
frequently felt it impossible to advance or retire, 
and the thickest darkness surrounded him. As 
he proceeded now, the wood grew gradually 
thinner, the soil firmer, and he seemed to be is- 
suing on a bowery lane. The sound of the bell 
struck close and dead upon his ear, as if opposed 
by some solid mass ; at last, wherever the chapel 
might be, he had passed it, and this amphitheatre 
of open space in the heart of the forest, could 
not have exceeded a rod, ere a torch flashed up 
before him, and steadily descended ; in a moment 
a tall groom stood beside his saddle. 

“ Come,” said he, “he has need of thee !” 

Rather wondering, the Lord of Swabia said : 

“And who is he, my friend ?” 

“The Baron Stahl, my master. Hush! he 
dies. Come!” and taking Conrad’s bridle he 
led the horse on. 

Now they seemed to be entering beneath an 
arch, the way sounded hollow like a bridge, now 
the hoofs rung on pavement, and alighting at a 
sign from the groom, he entered a wide, gloomy 
hall, whose sole occupant was an old seneschal, 
wringing his hands over the dying embers on the 
hearth, and the groom re-appearing, took him by 
the hand and led him, in the dark, up long 
flights, through echoing corridors and suites of 
rooms. At last, opening one other door he left 
him, and Conrad found himself standing in a 
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room at first equally dusty and gloomy, but soon 
appearing sufficiently robbed of blackness to pre- 
sent every Object in a false, gray light, by means 
of a holy candle burning in a far corner. 
Stretched on a low, stone pallet, lay a man who 
thongh past his youth would have been in the 
prime of manhood, if not thus lying wasted and 
dying of pain. <A long figure, and though so 
shrunken that the former armor rattled and 
clashed upon him, yet still persistently clad in it, 
while his bare head lay on a block of stone, with 
the helmet beside it. 

“Thou art come,” said he, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

‘And thon meetest two accounts at once,” 
said Conrad, not less deep and stern, as he 
advanced with a quick, haughty tread. 

The dying man moved uneasily on the hard 
stone and steel of his bed. 

Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia, with- 
out taunt of thine!’ said he. 

Conrad looked down, with folded arms, on the 
man below ; contending emotions were at vari- 
ance within him—the fierce revenge of manifold 
injuries, the Christian pity that prompted for- 
giveness. He was to face, in a few moments, a 
sterner Judge than Conrad. 

Let us go back with the Lord of Swabia two 
years, during which this dying man had worked 
him bitter teen. We shall see Conrad the Knight 
in his first battle, fearless, skilful, and bearing 
away the palm from elder knights whose bravery 
could not be contested. We shall see the leader 
of the enemy his opponent, horse to horse, man 
to man, his gauntlet seizing the other’s corselet ; 
already his sword flashes in the air above him. As 
it descends, all Germany will be rid of a tor- 
mentor whose raids have given rise to 
warfare, when the Baron Stahl close by his side, 
at the instant, with devilish treachery, fiercely 
lunges Conrad’s horse, who, leaping up in pain, 
falls over, crushing the almost victorious rider, 
and rolls in agony upon him, while the enemy 
escaped. But the guile of the baron did not so 
effectually ruin Conrad as he meant it should, 
for the Duke of Pomerania who had observed 
his valor, and who was himself wounded as well, 
had him borne to his own fastness, and carefully 
tended through the long illness ensuing on his 
wounds, There in the firelight of every eve- 
ning, the most beautiful face that had ever cross- 
ed his vision haunted him, and thelong fair hair 
and radiant brown eyes of the Duchess May, the 
duke’s wife, drooped over in tender pity. 
She had learned stories of southern magic and 
northern fays, and with these; adding a charm by 
her recital, she beguiled long mornings. She 


had a wild, dramatic tulent, and with her women 
and the hunters, enacted for the invalid’s: amuse- 
ment, tiny dramas and comedies. Her heralds 
coming home from wanderings through the king- 
dom, brought news which entertained them all in 
duller hours. She had learned music before 
coming from her more southern home, and fre- 
quently with her redundant yellow tresses 
streaming over it, she drew pathetic melodies from 
her great harp and charmed all tedium away. 
She was beautiful, and Conrad had a keen pereep- 
tion of loveliness ; she was young, not nineteen, 
and Conrad also was in the first fire of youth ; the 
duke was old; but if these thoughts crossed the 
minds of either, respecting themselves, they 
courageously repressed them. One night there 
had clanged outside the gates, the retainers of 
the Baron Stahl; he had entered with a certain 
sarcastic easé and received his welcome, and at 
midnight, when Conrad had. been assisted away 
by his squire, and the duchess had withdrawn 
with her maidens, he remained alone with the 
feeble old duke, who reclined in his great chair, 
propped up by pillows. 

“ Ah,” “said the Baron Stahl, “they go to- 
gether?” 

“ Who ?” asked the duke. 

“The Lord of Swabia and thy wife!” he 
returned with a bitter sneer on the last words. 

“Sir, I respect the rights of hospitality?” 
thundered the duke. ‘ Otherwise,” and his eyes 
fulfilled the threat. 

The whereabouts of Conrad were quite un- 
known abroad, many fearing him to be dead, and 
others thinking him to have sought other ad- 
ventures. This, of course, the Baron Stahl 
knew, but he raised his eyes without any diseom- 
posure, saying : 

“‘ His highness doth not then know that the 
beautiful duchess and Conrad are coupled in 


rumor most unpleasantly.” 


The duke kept a moment’s silence. iS 

“Baron Stahl,” said he, then slowly, and 
raising his fiery eyes, “thou art a liar!” 

The baron sprung to his feet, and would have 
seized the old man’s throat, had not a couple of 
his knights at that moment entered. . 

“Craven hounds!” cried he, “listen while I 
challenge! your master! J lie, Duke Rolf? 
Thou dotard!. I challenge thee to meet me 
ere twenty days in mortal combat, and prtove 
that thy wife is not a—” 

A stunning blow on the ear, from the oldman, 
who, endowed by his anger with sudden strength, 
leaped to his feet, stretched him on the floor with 
an unfinished sentence, and almost as lifeless,: 
the duke fell back into his seat. That hour the 
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baron: left the castle, and next day the challenge 
was proclaimed through the district by his myr- 
midons. It was against the rules of chivalry for 
the duke of so vast a province to descend and 
encounter any petty noble, even had his strength 
been sufficient, but the baron had cause to trem- 
ble when he knew that Conrad, who also took 
precedence in rank, would take up the gage in 
the duke’s stead, for weak as the latter might be, 
his strength, through skilfulness and innocence, 
were an adamantine panoply against so vile a 
slanderer. And thus before half Germany, with 
all the beauty of the land gazing down into the 
arena, ere the twentieth day the two met. The 
duke occupied a conspicuous place, sitting sur- 
rounded by cushions, and the brown eyes of the 
duchess where she stood by her husband’s side, 
smiled down on Conrad as he entered the lists, 
but shouts of execration greeted his opponent 
though none knew the real cause that provoked 
the contest. 

Perhaps this general confidence gave Conrad 
more strength than at that moment belonged to 
him, for at the first tilt, the lances were shivered 
and the baron dismounted. Conraa’s squire 
courteously offered him the stirrup, which he 
angrily refused, and Conrad springing down to 
mect him, in «a few seconds had overpowered 
him, and stood with his foot on his breast and 
his sword-point at the liar’s throat. 

* Retract !” said he, low and hoarsely. 

“Never!” returned the baron, while quickly 
lifting his hands he wrenched the sword from 
Conrad’s grasp, and tossed it away. 

Quick as light, Conrad, stooping, snatched 
the baron’s and presented it. In the instant, a 
deadly fear blanched the baron’s face, his lips 
quivered, and great veins started out, purple and 
swollen on his forehead. Conrad perceived the 
advantage gained. 

“ Poisoned, is it?” said he. “ Retract! or by 
the Lord I will bury its venom to the hilt in thy 
lying throat! Louder !” he added, as he saw the 
baron’s lips forming for the words. “ Rise and 
let all hear thee !”” 

The baron rose, stood erect a moment, with 
@olded arms and gazing on the ground; then 
boldly sweeping his eyes round : 

**Nobles of Germany,” said he, “Iam con- 
quered,” and then remained silent. 

* Further !” demanded Conrad, with the weap- 
on still in his hand. 

A rumor had already spread of the baron’s 
stratagem. 

* You poisoned your weapons!’ cried one at 
a distance. 

“TIT always do!” he returned, scoffingly. 


“Further!” demanded Conrad again. “ Speak 
and retract.” 

The baron stooped and detached his golden 

spurs. 
“ Nobles of Germany!” said he, then rising, 
and insolently throwing back his head. “The 
duke says true. I lied!” And fiercely flinging 
the spurs into the duke’s face, he turned on his 
heel:and disappeared. 

Conrad returned to the castle with the duke, 
and a week had elapsed through all the old pur- 
suits, and no one had spoken a word of the 
combat. One day they had been sitting silent 
for a long time. 

“May,” said the duke, “‘ come hither, child !” 
And taking her hand when she came, he gazed 
earnestly into her innocent eyes. “Dear, I 
have never doubted thee, nor do I now,” said he. 
“T did wrong in wedding thy lovely youth to 
my old age. I am about to repair it. Thou 
art young, thou hast been a sweet wife to me, 
thou shalt be a sweeter to him. I know where 
thy heart lies, and that thou hast never once 
swerved from thy duty. He can love thee no 
better than I have done, but thou canst love him. 
Conrad!” and he rose from his recumbent posi- 
tion, seeking Conrad with his eyes, who coming 
forward gave him his hand. “ Conrad, thou art 
worthy of my trust. See, I reward thee, and 
God bless you and me!” 

And with a hand of either in his own, he fell 
back and quietly closed his eyes. Thus died the 
duke, and the Duchess May was a widow. The 
funeral over, Conrad bade her a stately farewell 
and departed. 

A year’s time saw him constantly in Swabia, 
attending to his dependents, fortifying his strong- 
holds, cultivating his broad lands, and introduc- 
ing peaceful arts among the warlike people. 
Often meantime had the baron’s face sneered at 
him with a sardonic grin in highway and palace- 
hall, and many a kindly plan for others’ benefit 
had his malignant influence destroyed. But of 
late the baron seemed to have retired from the 
world, and a report gained belief that he had 
withdrawn to end his shameful days in a monas- 
tery. At the end of the year, the Lord of Swa- 
bia took a journey, and alighted in the hall of the 
Duchess of Pomerania. Ushered into the room 
and left there, he at first thought himself alone, 
but in a moment he saw her fair head bent over 
her black dress, and her hands folded on her 
knee, as she sat abstracted and mournful in one 
of the deep windows. As he strode rapidly for- 
ward it aroused her, and she started up, advanc- 
ing with outstretched hands; but in an instant 
she remembered all that had passed, and the de- 
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corum due on such a meeting, and she remem- 
bered, too, his solemn farewell a year ago, when 
she half expected other words, then dropping her 
hands to her side, she stood still, awaiting him. 
All this he noticed and acted accordingly, salut- 
ing her with a grave cordiality that brought the 
tears to her eyes in longing that she had acted on 
her first impulses. 

“T hope,” said she, after an hour’s talk, ‘ that 
the Lord of Swabia has not come to tantalize me 
with swift departure.” . 

“Not so. My squire waits below. I but called, 
in passing, to present my compliments, and 
re-assure myself that I possessed that friendship 
most valued by me of all the world’s treasures.” 

“Thou hadst no need. I am no chameleon.” 

“ And is thy highness happy now?” He was 
sitting by her side, almost too happy for speech 
in the intoxicating joy of her sweet presence. 

All the lonely longing of this year in Swabia 
-seemed repaid as, with his head resting on his 
hand, he steadfastly gazed on her beautiful 
face. 
“My highness? No,” said she. “ Myself— 
I might be.” 

“Conrad were bold if he questioned how !” 

She was silent, with her eyes on the floor. 

“Tell me, May, is it thus ?” said he, as fold- 
ing his arm round her, he caught her quick 
breath on his lips and held it with one passionate, 
long-forbidden kiss. 

“Thus and thus,” she murmured, clinging to 
him with a quick rain of joyful tears. ‘ O never 
leave me !” 

“Mine,” he said. ‘ Long loved, long longed, 
sighed and waited for! mine at last!” 

Ahappy, happy month slipped by on fleetest 
feet, and he left Pomerania to prepare Swabia for 
its bride. When he returned one night some few 
weeks afier, no hospitable lights gleamed from 
the deep windows, no columns of smoke curled 
from the vast chimneys, no gay sound of voices 
rose from the court and hall. Only the warders 
sat inside the gate, and in answer to his quick, 
vehement demands, told him how, five days be- 
fore, when walking on the mountain with two of 
her women, a troop of light horsemen led by a 
powerful man, dashed over the brow of a rocky 
spur, snatched all three into their rude arms, 
galloped off in separate directions, and were seen 
no more, though her retainers had scoured the 
country round, and had not yet by any means 
abandoned the search. A messenger despatched 
to him had been found that day slain, and thus 
word of the dreadfal event had never reached 
him. In vain, Conrad, with his own and her 
followers, and the gay band of sovereign lords 
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who had accompanied him to the wedding, ran- 
sacked the great pile of masonry from turret to 
vault. In vain all the south of Germany rose to 
arms in his behalf, and ranged the country 
through. In vain his labor and despair, the 
Baron of Stahl was nowhere to be heard of, and 
no vestige of the Duchess May could be 
discovered. 

Another year, and still with unremitted vigor 
he was searching, when one day he met a page. 

“Is it the Lord of Swabia?” the boy asked ; 
and on being assured of it; “ Does his highness 
recognize that?” he said, producing from his vest 
a kerchief of the finest texture, and wrought with 
the initials of the duchess, although sodden and 
torn with briers. 

“ Where got you this ?” exclaimed Conrad. 

“In the forest between her highness’s domin- 
ions, and the next province; it has lain there 
long.” 

The purse of Conrad rewarded him, and that 
very day with his band he set out for the forest 
on the path thus opened to him. On his way a 
message from the emperor who was marching 
across this region of the empire, summoned him 
to the royal camp, and detained him what seemed 
an interminable time, and thus we find him, 
having lost the track of his retainers, coming 
upon the lonely castle of the Baron Stahl, who 
is dying, and hearing those words in his ear: 

“ Penance enough, Conrad of Swabia! lying 
in steel and on stone, without any taunt of 
thine 

Words, in the passion that at this moment de- 
vastated the soul of Conrad of Swabia rere im- 
possible; he curbed himself with an iron will, or 
stooping, he could have torn the dying wretch to 
atoms. At last a great sigh throbbing up in his 
breast, relieved him, and bending on one knee 
beside the pitiful couch, he hoarsely muttered : 

“Death, so thou hast come to it!—and then 
judgment! the great gulf of fire—the eternal 
agony. God forgive thee, Stahl! Baron Stahl, 
as thou hopest mercy, as thou prayest the flames 
do not utterly shrivel thee, speak truth! Where 
is she ?” 

The baron laughed as bitter a sneer as if 
sitting in buoyant health at his wine. 

“ Gone before,” said he. ‘“ She’s dead !” 

Conrad seized his shoulder. 

“Dog!” he thundered, “the truth! 
not—I could utterly annihilate thee ! 
dead. Where then 

The baron writhed in the force of his grasp. 

“No, no,” moaned he. “No, no,” in the in- 
tervals of a hollow cough. “I lied again. Not 
dead. But where? By my Judge I know not!’ 
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Thou art dying, Baron Stahl! I want the 
truth!” 

“I know I am dying—dying of a wound—” 

“What! do others fight with poisoned 
weapons ¢” 

“ Scoff now, itis thy turn. A year in this 
castle has May of Pomerania, with her women, 
been my prisoner. If she became my wife, then 
all her property, that vast wealth, became mine 
too. It required her consent for our marriage.” 
He saw how his words tore Conrad’s heart, and 
how, while he listened perforce, every nerve was 
racked, yet he persisted. “A year tirelessly 
have I sought her love, willing to beg where I 
might command. Vain, vain!” he said, falling 
back with a louder cough. “I might as easily 
have called the angels out of heaven, if there be 
such. Qae day, two months since, I pleaded with 
her. She snatched my dagger. ‘I will die 
first ’ she answered.” 

“Tt was poisoned ?” cried Conrad. 

“Poisoned. I snatched it. I could easily 
have crashed her, so tender a thing, in my hand. 
But I feared lest the dagger should scratch her, 
and used care, and in the hurry of the scuffle, 
its point entered deep into my chest. See, I 
die of it!” 

“ And she 

“Gone. Whither, I know not. Filed in the 
night, and never since seen! My groom saw 
thee in the wood hours ago. I called thee hither 
that thy pardon might ease me!” 

Conrad waited a bitter moment. He was not 
perfect, but a man of stormy feelings, strong 
passion, warm love, fierce hatred. And to for- 
give this enemy who had all his life thwarted and 
stung him! Better to send him to death loaded 
with his unforgiving curse. But gently a mem- 
ory stole over him of a mother at whose knees 
kneeling, he said: “As we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” And in the midst of his 
anger, his grief and hate, a soft pity stole out and 
enveloped this guilty and miserable man. He 
took his cold hands in his. The words cost him 
a struggle : 

“Friend, I forgive thee. May God do 
likewise !”” 

A smile, a peculiar smile, crept over the baron’s 
face. 
“T was born for better things,” said he, “ and 
now but two in the world weep for me—my 
father’s old seneschal and groom. All my wealth 
is divided between them and removed from here. 
One last request, my lord. This castle is fired 
now. When the breath leaves me, its flames will 
be past quenching: Conrad of Swabia! let one 
noble of Germany behold my burial. Watch, I 
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pray thee, outside on the hill till it be ashes 
above me!” 

He had partly risen on his arm as he spoke, 
and his face white and ghastly grew more livid 
as he obtained the promise, and then melted into 
a sneering laugh. Conrad thought him in a 
paroxysm of delirium. Loud and long it rung 
up the vaulted chamber, and its echoes had not 
subsided when the clashing armor sank down, 
tenantless of life, plate rattling over plate, above 
the shrivelled corpse, the eyes were fixed, the 
breath still, the lips drawn tightly apart from the 
grinning teeth. In the horror of the moment, 
Conrad had forgotten the last words of the baron, 
till the warder, entering solemnly, composed the 
features, covered the body with linen, and pour- 
ed a flask of fragrant oil over it, then motioning 
to Conrad, passed down with him a single flight 
of wooden stairs, which brought them to a post- 
ern, and joining the wailing seneschal outside, 
they all three walked up the hill behind the 
castle, Conrad seating himself on a half-way 
rock, with his battle-axe and his horse’s bridle in 
his hands, and the others proceeded to the sum- 
mit. Already through the great arches of the 
vaults, and along the dungeon grates, a bright 
light streaming out attested the baron’s truth, 
and whirls of ascending smoke wrapped the 
building now in dimness, now in lurid light. An 
hour of tedious watching; thick grew the col- 
umng of smoke, longer the intervals, when the 
fire breaking through devoured them, the light 
sparkled through the loopholes a story higher, a 
fierce heat was felt by Conrad where he sat, yet 
some fascination kept him there. The further 
wing was already enveloped and out of the ar- 
rowy slits in the main building tongues of flame 
darted licking the ivy and the quantity of carved 
wood-work there. Another hour: the hungry 
flames had sped fast. One tower was yet un- 
touched—in this the baron lay. The portcullis 
was down, the drawbridge open, everything left 
just as when they issued thence. 

Suddenly, from the topmost region of this 
tower, a loud, wild shriek burst out, followed by 
others sharper and more agonized. It seemed 
to say: 

“Help! help! O God, help!” And another 
voice called, perhaps to his imagination, “ Con- 
rad!” 

He sprung to his feet. Was he mad? Was 
he the sport of his senses? Had Stahl obtained 
his revenge had the dying baron lied? Like a 
flash, leaping from rock to rock, he dashed down 
the hill to the plain path, sprung across the 
drawbridge to the postern and up the stairs to 
the baron’s room, which filled the whole of one 
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floor of the turret. The warder had locked it! 
Pitchy blackness reigned here, but a sulphurous 
smoke filled every avenue, and almost choked 
his breath. Had he been superstitious he might 
have died on the spot, but raising his battle-axe 
with a swift strength he broke the door in. The 
holy candle just flickering in its s@cket showed 
him the motionless tapestry, and the sounds from 
above came louder and shriller. He tore the 
curtains away from three of the walls, there was 
no door on either; the fourth—none there; but 
evidently a square space in the stone had been 
recently walled up on this side. Like a Titan he 
swung his axe with terrible strokes, and stone 
after stone fell shattered to atoms. Still the 
sounds from above, still the flames gaining 
ground, and still layer after layer opposed him. 
One dreadful blow, than which he could give no 
mightier, and with the stones that fell round his 
feet, a couple of great oak planks shivered 
down and he saw indistinctly, by the light grow- 
ing from within, and reflected from without, a 
hollow, vacant space, extending into the room 
above. 

“ Who is there ?” he cried. ‘‘ Hasten! swing 
yourselves down, or leap, and you are safe !” 

“Conrad, Conrad!’ cried a voice that had 
never joined the shrieks. ‘“O, my love, hast 
thou come ?” and in an instant the Duchess May 
stood at the mouth of the opening. “ My wo- 
men,” she said. ‘ They first,” and with two 
shawls tied together and held by the Duchess 
May above, they were separately and instantly 
lowered and sped on their way. 

“ Haste, May !” he cried hoarsely, fof already 
he felt the hot breath of the flames, and even 
now a fearful death might rob him of what he 
had so dearly gained. 

“O, Lhave nothing, there is nothing to tasten 
these on!” she cried. 

“Leap, then, I will catch thee!’ and he 
extended his arms. 

An instant, and she sprung; his arms closed 
round her—ah bliss! and he turned. A burning 
beam fell on his path, the floor crushed after him 
and emitted sparks and smoke as he darted along 
with his precious burden. All the tower below 
was on fire; the narrow passage, on both sides, 
hissing hot and crackling ; the staircase quiver- 
ing as he touched it. A reel and swing under 
his feet ere half-way down ; giving a strong leap, 
not one moment too soon, he gained the door, 
and was scarcely a rod distant, when, with a 
roar that shook the hill, every wall crashed in, 
and left a burning, undistinguishable heap of 
ruins that still shed a strong glare into the black- 
ness of the night, now far advanced towards 
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dawn. The two servants of the baron had be- 
held it all, vainly gnashing their teeth, for when 
they would have run down and closed the post- 
cullis even at loss of their own lives, there had 
surrounded them, with evident surprise to both 
parties, the retainers whose way Conrad had 
missed, and who were seeking him. Too 
thankful for utterance, Conrad stood folding May 
to his bosom. She looked up first. 

“O, my preserver! only God could have 
measured thy.time !’’ she said. 

“Saved! Saved, dear heart!” he returned. 
“Only thy faith in my eoming could have been 
so constant. Never to part again. Mine! 
inseparably mine !” 


DO IT YOURSELVES. 


Why ask the teacher or some classmate to solve 
that problem? Do it yourselves. You might as 
well let them eat your dinner as “ do your sums 
for you.” It is in studying as in eating—he that 
does it gets the benefit, and not he that sees it 
done. In alinost any school I would give more 
for what the teacher learns, simply because the 
teacher is compelled to solve all the hard prob- 
lems for them, and answer the questions of the 
lazy boys. Do not ask him to parse all the diffi- 
cult words, or assist you in the performance of 
any of _— duties. Do it yourselves. Never 
mind, though they look dark as Egypt. Don’t 
ask eyen a hint from anybody. Try again. Every 
trial increases your ability, and you will finall 
succeed by dint of the very wisdom and swans 
gained in this effort, even though at first the prob- 
lem was beyond your skill. It is the study and 
not the answer that really rewards your pains. 

Look at that boy who has succeeded after six 


hours of hard study, perhaps. 
up with a proud joy, as he marches to his class. 
He reads like a conqueror, and weH he may. His 
poor, weak schoolmate, who gave up afier the 
first trial, pow looks up to him with something of 


How his eye is lit 


wonder as a superior. The problem lies there— 
a great gulf between those boys who stood yes- 
terday side by side. They will never stand to- 
gether as equals again. ‘The boy that did it for 
himself has taken a stride upwards, and, what is 
better still, has gained strength for greater efforts. 
The boy who waited to see others do it, has lost 
both strength and courage, and is already look- 
ing for some excuse to give up school and study 
forever.—The Teacher. 


Voracity of a Cod. 

Asa fishing boat, belonging to Barra, was lately put- 
ting out to sea, the men picked up a dead lamb, and hav- 
ing skinned it, threw the skin into the sea. They then 
proceeded, with a sharp breeze, right aft, out into the 
Atlantic, till they lost sight of land. Having at length 
reached the fishing place, they dropped their lines. The 
first fish taken up was a large cod, whose belly was distend- 
ed to such an extraordinary size as to excite the curiosity 
of the crew. They cut open the fish, and, to their aston- 
ishment, found the selfsame skin, wool and all entire, 
which they had thrown overboard in the morning, after 
leaving the shore. , 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We are constantly in receipt of the most cheer- 
ing intelligence of the religious, moral and com- 
mercial progress of this interesting group of 
islands, so largely settled by our countrymen, 
and whose destinies are so associated with the 
field of labor of our business men. One of the 
very handsomest papers on our list of exchanges 
is the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, an ele- 
gantly printed journal, and edited with great 
ability. It is curious to contrast the evidences 
of culture, refinement and progress, exhibited 
through this medium, with the barbarism that 
not very many years ago reigned supreme in 
these islands of the Pacific. Very erroneous 
notions prevail with regard to the normal condi- 
tion of the islands prior to their discovery by 
Captain Cook, and their contact with Europeans 
and European civilization. They are depicted 
sometimes, as having been “islands of the 
blessed,” the inhabitants a gentle, inoffensive 
race, living under mild laws, and leading lives 
of Arcadian innocence until the white man in- 
truded, like the serpent in Paradise. Such 
notions may suit poets and romancers, but they 
are lacking in the somewhat important element of 
truth. The mass of the inhabitants, at the time 
of Captain Cook’s discovery, lived in abject sub- 
jection to the will of a little band of aristocratic 
chieftains and an autocratic sovereign. Their 
condition was that of the serfs of Russia at the 
very worst period, and under the worst form of 
Russian serfdom—the only difference in their 
favor being that made by the bounty of Nature, 
and not the good will of their oppressors. 

Captain Cook’s discovery was made in 1778, 
but there is little doubt that the group of islands 
was visited by Spanish vessels in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Cook was well treated by the 
islanders, because he was believed to be a benev- 
olent deity of former times whose return had 
been predicted by the prophets. He was, how- 
ever, harsh and severe in his treatment of the 
islanders, and was consequently massacred in 
revenge. One of the ablest rulers who ever 
flourished in the island was the old warrior 
king, Kamehameha, who united them under one 
government and reigned from 1780 to 1820. In 
war and peace he commanded the respect of his 
sub,ects, and his good and great deeds are still 
cherished in respectful memory. Soon after the 
accession of his son, Liholiho, the people, at the 
instigation and following the example of the 
new sovereign, burned their idols and renounced 
their religious belief. It was at this juncture, 
when the nation was without a religion, that 
Christian missionaries arrived among them, and 


their efforts at converting the natives were 
crowned with complete success. From that 
time forth, their condition has been improving, 
though, from the operation of various combined 
causes, the numbers of the native population 
have rapidly decreased. The successors in soy- 
ereignty to K&hg Liholiho, who died in England, 
have been Queen Kaahumanu, as regent, Kame- 
hameha III., and Alexander, son of the preced- 
ing, who is now king. Americans exercise a 
powerful influence in the governmental affairs of 
the island. They form a majority of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet ; though numerically smatl in 
parliament, they yet control its proceedings, and 
they stand at the head of the agriculturists and 
traders of the group. It will be remembered 
that in 1854, the project of annexing the islands 
to the United States was started, but it has since 
been permitted to die. 

The islanders have not been permitted to pi 
gress peaceably by those European powers who 
must kave a finger in every pie. In 1839, 
France, through the medium of Captain Laplace, 
who visited Honolulu in a French frigate, com- 
pelled the native government to accede to some 
exorbitant demands—the chief of which were 
that French brandies should never pay a higher 
duty than five per cent., that a site should be 
granted for a Catholic cathedral, and that all 
Frenchmen should be tried by a jury of foreign 
residents, selected by the French consul, $20,000 
being deposited in his hands as a guarantee of 
the performance of this treaty. In 1849, the 
notorious consul Dillon got into a dispute with 
the goverhment, and invoked the aid of a French 
war steamer which blockaded the harbor of 
Honolulu, and sent men ashore to occupy the 
fort. The remonstrances of the American com- 
missioner and of the British consul, induced the 
French commander to raise the blockade and 
take his departure. 

But if on this occasion the representative of 
Great Britain took the part of the islanders, it 
was not so in 1843. In that year a British ves- 
sel of war, summoned by the British consul, 
took possession of the islands, and for five 
months they were governed by British commis- 
sioners. Commodore Kearney of the U. 8. 
navy, however, interfered, protested against the 
king’s yielding to the British, and finally the 
British government disclaimed the acts of the 
consul and of Lord Paulet, the agent in this dis- 
graceful business, and formally recognized the 
independence of the islands—an act of justice 
honorably performed and gratefully appreciated. 
It is quite impossible that the English or French 
flag will ever wave over the Sandwich Islands. 
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TRUTH. 
BY W. ©. GAYLORD. 


There is a holy ight 
Shines on us from abore, 
That should our hearts unite 
In unity and love. 
It is the star of truth, 
That heavenly heritage— 
And guarded in our youth, 
It lights the path of age. 


It makes our duty plain, 

And leaves us nought to fear; 
It smooths the bed of pain, 

And dries the sorrowing tear; 
was given to bless mankind, 

While smarting neath the rod, 
To elevate the mind, 

And turn the soul to God! 


But in the field of life 

Its mandates are forgot, 
Engaged in constant strife, 

We pass and heed them not. 
Could truth to hope extend, 

And hope to God be given, 
The strife would have an end, 

And earth would be like heaven! 


> 


ESCAPE OF CHARLES EDWARD, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


“Come through the heather—around him gather— 
You're all the welcomer airly— 
Around him cling, your rightful king! 
For wha'll be king but Charlie?” 

“ Suame on the traitors who would betray their 
rightful prince! Shame on the coward hearts, 
too, that would not risk life itself for his safety !” 

These words were uttered in the hall of the 
chief of Clanranald; and the speaker was a 
young girl of scarcely eighteen. There was an 
earnestness and decision in her language that 
would have done honor to mature manhood. 
Coming from the lips of one who seemed form- 
ed only for the gaieties of life, they were most 
remarkable. 

“ Why, what a brave spirit you have, Cousin 
Flora,” said the chief, looking up from the Eng- 
lish newspaper, which he had been studying for 
the last half hour, and from which he had read a 
sentence that elicited the burst of indignation 
which the girl had displayed. “I wish to Heaven 
that some of the craven-hearted deserters of 
Charles Edward, could hear our little cousin here, 
Kingsburg! They would learn that true patriot- 
ism is not altogther banished from Scotland.” J 

The young man thus addressed, was Mac- 
Donald of Kingsburg, and at that time acting as 
steward or factor to Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
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but who was now on a visit to Ormacdale, where 
he had often seen and admired Clanranald’s 
cousin, Flora MacDonald. 

He was looking earnestly at Flora, his coun- 
tenance suffused with a glow of intense pleasure 
and admiration; for he, too, participated in the 
interest which the romantic and melancholy for- 
tunes of the prince inspired, notwithstanding the 
opposing influence of Sir Alexander MacDonald, 
with whom he was some way connected by birth. 

There was no one in the room excepting these 
three persons. Clanranald looked cautiously 
around, closed the doors carefully, and listened to 
detect any wandering footstep near. He then 
approached him whom he called Kingsburg, and 
drawing Flora to a seat near, he said : 

“ There is no danger, I suppose, of intrusting 
two such loyal people as you two, with the secret 
of the prince’s hiding-place ?”’ 

“O, do you know it, cousin?” asked Flora, 
quivering with excitement. 

“TI can answer for myself,” said Kingsburg, 
proudly. “I ask nothing more in this life, than 
to see the rightful prince seated on the throne.” 
He paused and looked at Flora, as if there would 
be one thing more that secure his happi- 
ness. Flora blushed beneath his ardent gaze. 
Clanranald smiled mischievously, and with plea- 
sure too, for he liked the two young people, and 
would have gladly seen them united. 

He was the more impressed with the beauty of 
their sentiments, as both were exposed to op- 
posing influences which, however, only seemed 
to strengthen their affection for the prince. Kings- 
burg, being so fully under the surveillance of Sir 
Alexander MacDonald, was peculiarly liable to 
have his principles assaulted ; and Flora’s step- 
father, being one of the clan of MacDonald, and 
in the immediate command of the militia of that 
name, then in South Nist, and himself an enemy 
to Charles Edward, made it in some sort likely 
to affect her patriotism, which had proved hitherto 
incorruptible. 

“The prince is now at Corrodale Mountain, 
in a poor forester’s hut, and actually suffering 
from necessity. He must be taken from thence 
speedily, in order to save his life, already threat- 
ened by the privations and hardships which he 
has undergone. But how to do this, I confess, 
is past my cunning to devise. Cannot your wo- 
man’s wit, Flora, project some plan of rescue, 
by which the sagacity of your step-father can be 
defeated, and the prince placed in safety where 
his health may be cared for and restored? This 
house is no secure place for him—if it were, we 
should think ourselves honored to receive this 
last scion of the house of Stuart.’ 
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Flora meditated a little while before she an- 
swered this question. At length she said ; 
“Promise me, Clanranald, that yon will not 


"think me presumptuons or vain, if I assert that I 
can save the prince. I believe truly, that I can 
_do so.” 


“I promise, Flora,” said Clanranald, “and I 


‘think I can answer for our friend here.” 


* Well then, I am confident that I can procure 
@ passport from my step-father, for myself and 
two servants. One of these servants shall be a 
man, the other awoman. In these times, he will 
not object to my having a sufficient guard when I 
travel, and the maid-servant will be an indispen- 
sable adjunct. Describe to me the prince’s per- 
sonal appearance. I can then judge whether he 
will answer for my maid.” 

“Bravo, Flora!’’ said Clanranald. ‘I knew 
that you could suggest something; but I fear 


‘that the prince’s height will be an objection. 


However, you are of noble stature yourself, and 
so is John Ker, whom I presume yon intend as 


‘your man-ervant; so that the height will not be 


noticed. His fair complexion is now somewhat 
spoiled, and his noble and melancholy expression 
of countenance wil ly answer as a servant,” 
he added, musingly. 

“Leave that to me, my cousin. I will find 
means to elude my step-father’s vigilance. He 
does not even know of my devotion to the prince, 
and of course, will not suspect a girl like me of 
any attempt to impose upon him.” 

“* Then lose no time in securing your passport, 
and selecting your clothing for the prince. One 
suit will be sufficient ; and once on the coast, he 
can easily find passage to France.” 

“Ts the danger to the prince actnally in- 
creased 

“So far, that General Campbell has searched 
the islands, even to St. Kilda, andis already here 
in South Nist, and with the MacDonalds and 
MacLoed of MacLeod, the united forces amount- 
ing to two thousand men, is still hunting the 
fugitive. Iam told that the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda knew nothing of the war in Britain, except 
that there was some difference between their mas- 
ter and a woman on the continent! This pro- 
bably meant the Queen of Hungary.”’ 

Reefore the next day at noon, all Flora’s pre- 
parations were completed. A fall suit of wo- 
men’s clothes were procured, of the requisite size, 
the passport for “ Flora MacDonald, John Ker, 
a man-¢ervant, and Betty Burke, maid-servant, 
signed and in Flora’s possession ; and each one 
equipped to go forth. 

Clanranald carried the clothes to the forester’s 


cave, on Corrodale, and helped to dres# him, and 


soon he appeared at the foot of the mountain, 
where Flora awaited her strange-looking waiting- 
woman. Charles bowed gracefully upon the 
hand of the intrepid girl, and whispered a few 
words of grateful thanks. Flora bent her knee, 
as she would to royalty upon the throne, but 
Charles raised her. 

“Nay, my kind protectress,” he said, in that 
winning sweetness of tone which so few could 
withstand, “‘ you must accustom yourself to com- 
mand me, or no one will believe that I am the 
true Betty Burke.” 

Amid hair-breadth escapes and dangers, the 
strangely assorted party succeeded in reaching 
Kilbride ; but here the danger was by no means 
abated ; for Sir Alexander MacDonald was stil! 
at this portion of the Isle of Skye, and the forces 
were yet in active search. 

One only resource remained to Flora; but it 
was attended with danger, and she hardly dared 
to think of it. This was to appeal to Lady Mar- 
garet MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, 
whom she knew had once been favorable to the 
prince, and hoping that her Highland blood and 
womanly compassion would induce her to afford 
some aid, she resolved to disclose the secret to 
her ladyship. 

“And what do you expect me to do, my dear 
young lady ?”’ asked Lady Margaret, when she 
had listened in mute alarm to her relation. 

“T expect you, dear lady, to find me a refuge 
where I can place the prince, until I can get him 
out of the country altogether.” 

Lady Margaret hesitated. Her husband was 
absent, but the house was filled with the officers 
of the militia, and it would require more than 
woman’s wit to palm off Betty Burke, with her 
grenadier height and long, striding steps, as a 
waiting-maid to one of Flora MacDonald’s well 
known good taste. 

“TI think, my dear,” she said, at length, that 
MacDonald of Kingsburg has a house in which 
he sometimes resides at this season, not far from 
here. He is, I know, privately attached to the 
prince, althongh he prudently says nothing to 
my husband of his preferences. He will shelter 
you all, I am confident; and he can do it with as 
little risk as any one, for his whole establishment 
consists of one old woman who is half-blind and 
wholly deaf.” 

Flora would have blushed at any other time, 
at the idea of entering the house of one who was 
f° nearly a lover as Kingsburg had shown himself; 

ut the present occasion was one in which all 
other considerations were to be wholly merged. 
The sole object, for the present, must be the 
safety of the wanderer; and to this end, she 


conducted Charles in safety to the house of 
Kingsburg, although trembling in every limb at 
the strides which his womanly apparel rendered 
so conspicuous. In vain she pleaded, and John 
Ker remonstrated. His ludicrous manner of 
walking stopped several, and it was not until 
Flora represented her attendant as being insane— 
a class of persons whose misfortune entitles 
them to the most perfectly tender treatment in 
Scotland—that she could keep Betty from being 
assaulted and carried away. 

MacDonald of Kingsburg rejoiced in this op- 
portunity of proving his fealty at once to his 
prince and his lady-love; and made almost 
superhuman efforts to get Charles out of the 
island. At his house, Charles resumed his mas- 
culine attire ; and dressed as a Highland servant, 
he attended Kingsburg to Rasa. 

There was no shelter for him here; and after 
imminent danger, often without food, fire or shel- 
ter, his clothes torn in tatters by the rocky passes 
through which he had wandered, and upheld 
only by the hope of hearing of a French vessel 
on the coast, he at length reached the mountains 
of Strathglass. 

Here he found refuge in a cave, where several 
outlaws were living ; who readily recognizing the 
prince in whose interest they had before periled 
their lives, again vowed eternal devotion to his 
eause. Never had royalty a band of more truly 
attached subjects, ready to sacrifice their own or 
others’ lives for their prince. Two of them, in 
their zeal to supply him with fresh clothing, ac- 
tually killed a poor young man, the servant of 
an officer, and took a quantity of baggage from 
him, amongst which was his master’s clothes, 
which he was taking to him at Fort Augustus. 

For three weeks Charles remained in this sit- 
uation until he was thoroughly restored from the 
effects of his hardships. He then took a grate- 
ful leave of the attached outlaws, excepting two 
of them whom he took as his guides. 

Cluny and Lochiel, who had been lurking at 
Badenoch, and who were the most faithful and 
devoted of the prince’s adherents, were met by 

him in a forest on Cluny’s estate. The three 
took up their residence in a but called the Cage, 
and lived here sometime, in security and plenty. 
A letter to Cluny, promising a “ gretful return” 
for his devotion, was written by Charles, dated at 
“Diralagich, in Glencamyier of Locharkaig, 18th 
Sept. 1746,” is probably still in possession of the 
heirs of Sir Walter Scott; as Sir Walter had 
preservell it until 1829. 
* . * * 


The melancholy fate of most of the adherents 
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resting upon the past. One shudders to con- 

template the wholesale murders committed under 
the name of justice. Let us turn from these to a 
brighter page. 

Though imprisoned for a short time, in the 
tower, for her part in the escape of the prince, 
she was soon released, and found herself the. ob- 
ject of the highest admiration for her courage 
and daring. The name of Flora MacDonald 
circulated far and wide—wider indeed than her 
modesty found agreeable. Some, perhaps, who felt 
as though they might have done more for the 
exile, were particularly attentive to the heroine 
who had distinguished herself by such courage. 

At the house of Lady Primrose, where an al- 
most triumphant reception awaited her, and 
where the guests were those of rank and station, 
her beauty, dignity and modesty were the theme 
of all. She had retired from attentions that had 
become almost too oppressive, to a conservatory, 
which, dimly lighted, and full of fragrant scents, 
wasa grateful retreat from the glare and glitter 
of the vast rooms she had left. She sat down 
under a group of sweet scented shrubs, anda 
shower of leaves fell soft and fragrant around her, 
and covered her white dress. ‘Through the open 
door, she saw the guests clustering about the 
hostess, and heard her own name spoken in terms 
of affectionate admiration. She could hardly 
believe that this was all in honor of the simple 
Scottish maiden, whose calm life had passed so 
gently among her native hills. All seemed 
strange and unnatural to her unambitious spirit. 

She heard, during her stay in this little room, 
of one circumstance connected with herself that 
gave her intense pleasure. It was that Prince 
Frederic of Wales expressed the highest appro- 
bation of her conduct, notwithstanding it was on 
account of so dangerous a rival as Prince Charles. 
Lady Margaret MacDonald had _ been presented 
to the princess, and she had remarked to Fred- 
eric that it was the same who had assisted Flora 
in planning his escape. 

“And would you not have done the same ?”’ 
heasked. “ Iknow—Iam sure that you would.” 
There was another person, too, who had assist- 
ed Flora; but since that eventful night, she had 
never once seen him. That person was Mac- 
Donald of Kingsburg ; and Flora experienced a 
sensation almost like resentment, that he had 
seemed not to care either for her imprisonment 
or release. She felt that when they. had met at 
the house of Clanranald, he had given her suf- 
ficient reason to suppose that he was not indif- 
ferent to her; and she feared teo, that she had 
betrayed more of her heart to him than he de- 


of Charles Edward, is one of the darkest clouds 


served, since she found him so faithless. 
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She was thinking deeply of all this, when she 
felt a light touch upon her arm, and Kingsburg 
stood before her, the shadow of his former self, 
pale, weak and emaciated, like one who steps 
from a bed of sickness. 

She started as from a painful dream, and the 
slight feeling of resentment vanished in a mo- 
ment. There had been suffering here, not for- 
getfulness, for the pale face was lighted up with 
a smile, and there was a love-light in the eye, 
that told Flora she was still dear and unforgotten. 

“TI have been very ill, Flora,” said Kingsburg, 
“and only that I wished so much to see you, 
could I have left my room this evening ; but I 
could not withstand the temptation of witnessing 
your triumph.” 

“My triumph! do not say so. Iam not con- 
scious of doing anything that these good people 
seem to think so remarkable. At any rate, if it 
was so, you well deserve to receive more praise 
than myself.” 

“Indeed no! but never mind, I am willing to 
share that or anything else with you, Flora! life 
itself, fortune, happiness—only say that I may 
hope—” 

“Hush! some one comes this way. Let us 
go. Lady Primrose is looking for me.” 

There were voices approaching the conserva- 
tory, and the young people were calling Flora. 
But MacDonald of Kingsburg would not resign 
the hand he had taken, until Flora had promised 
to see him again the nextday. They entered 
the room together, and there were words of 
whispered approbation from almost every lip ; 
and Kingsburg caught sentences that brought 
the rich blood into his pale cheek, and a thrill of 
pleasure to his heart. * * * 

Two years from that time, MacDonald of 
Kingsburg and his beautiful wife were seated to- 

gether in their pleasant home. A child lay near 
them in his little cradle, and as the blue eyes 
opened upon the mother’s raptured gaze, she 
called it by the still honored and beloved name 
of Charles Edward. 


Remarkable Animalcule. 

There are facts and analogies tending to show that a 
peculiar state of activity may enable infinitesimal quan- 
tities of matter powerfully to affect the senses and the 
health. We eat animalcules by millions (as Ehrenberg 
has shown), at every breath, and they neither affect our 
senses nor do us appreciable harm. Yet there is an ani- 
malcule which haunts cascades, sticking by its tail to the 
rocks or stones over which the water rushes, and which, 
- when put into a vial with above a million times its 
weight of water, infects the whole mass witha putrid 
odor, so strong as to be offensive at several yards distance ; 
and this not once, but several times a day, if the water is 
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The oldest bishop in France is Monsieur de 
Prilly, Bishop of ons-sur-Marne ; he is in 
his eighty-second year. The career of this ven- 
erable prelate is somewhat out of the common 
line. Pn the 8th of February, 1807, the day of 
the battle of Eylau, the Emperor Napoleon, in 
order the better to ascertain the movements of 
the enemy, ascended to the summit of the church 
steeple, and thence swept the field with his tel- 
escope. After he had been a short time on the 
look-out from this observatory, he all at once 
perceived a column of infantry, which was mov- 
ing rapidly to the church in the belfry of which 
he had taken his position. Napoleon descended 

uickly, wom horse, and galloped to a 
French corps which was close at hand ; it was 
the 15th regiment of dragoons, which filled a 
distinguished place in the annals of the imperial 


™ k at that mass,” he said to the colonel; 
“charge it home. The fate of the battle depends 
on your doing so.” 

he men put spurs to their horses and dashed 
forward in the direction the emperor pointed. 
The enemy, taken in flank, were in a short time 
broken and sabred under the Emperor's eye. 
When the work was done, and the dragoons 
were getting into order, Napoleon presented him- 
self among them. The captain of the troop 
d’elite held a color in his hand, which he had 
taken from the Russians. 

“ Captain,’ said the emperor, “ that flag is the 
best proof of your bravery ; I give you the cross 
of the Legion of Honor.’ 

“The honor of the act is not mine, sire,” said 
the captain, bowing; it belongs to Lieutenant 
D ” 


“No, sire,” said the lieutenant, “it was my 
tain who took the color from the enemy, and 
it is he who merits the cross.” 

“Well, well, messieurs, all I can say is that 
you are as modest as you are brave,” said the 
emperor, smiling; “you shall both have the 
cross.” 

The captain and his lieutenant contracted on 
that day a friendship which still subsists in all its 
force. The captain was known to be of a serious 
character and of austere morals, and he was, 
like Bayard, without fear and without reproach ; 
and the younger officers respected and feared 
him more than they did those of higher authority 
over them. At the peace of 1814 many officers 
renounced the military profession, and sought 
their fortunes in another career. The captain of 
dragoons in question, under the influence of & 
call which he could not resist, entered the eccle- 
siastical seminary of Avignon. His friend, the 
lieutenant, remained with the army, rose to the 
rank of general officer, and married and settled 
in Versailles. The captain took orders, was 
named superior of the seminary, subsequently 
vicar-general of the diocese, and is now the 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, to which see he 
was appointed in 1824 by the government of 
Louis X V1il.—Napoleon and his 1 imes. 


The liberal spirit feeds in pastures of perpetual 
greenness, and basks in heaven’s own sunshine, 
bathes in crystal streams of pleasure. 


changed so often. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 
A Domesticated Blackbird. 

The Somerset (Pa.) Democrat says, that some time last 
fall a blackbird came to Mr. Joseph Snyder's in that bor- 
ough, and has since lived constantly with the chickens. 
It has been thoroughly domesticated, and comes regu- 
larly for its food. Instead of roosting as the chickens 
do, it takes a position on the rooster’s back, who bears 
the weight of bis little friend with great good nature. 
But the most singular of all is, that it has learned to 
crow like a cock, and crows regularly more frequently 
than the rooster, and seems to be vain of its accomplish- 
ment. 


Physiological Fact. 

If sheep are carried from either of the temperate zones 
to the burning plains of the tropics, after a few years 
material changes take place in their covering. The wool 
of the lambs, at first, grows similar to that in the tem- 
perate climates, but rather more slowly. When in a fit 
state there is nothing remarkable about its quality, and 
when shorn, it grows out again, as with us; but if the 
proper time for shearing be allowed to pass by, the wool 
becomes somewhat thicker, falls off in patches, and leaves 
underneath a short, close, shining hair. 


Singular Incident in Shot Manufacture. 
Previous to 1782, shot were made by dropping lead in- 
to water, and they were invariably flattened on one side. 
In that year, Mrs. Watts, the wife of a shot maker, who 
had been earnestly bethinking of some method of mak- 
ing the shot perfectly round, is said to have dreamed that 
it could be done by dropping the lead from a great height. 
” She and her husband tried it in the shaft of a coal mine 
with perfect success, and took outa patent, realizing a 
fortune thereby. 


Living on Tea. 

A Jamaica (L. I.) paper says that Mrs. John Watts, a 
widow, living on the Merrick Plank Road near Valley 
Stream, about five miles southeast of Jamaic1, has not 
eaten a particle of solid food for more than seven weeks. 
She has taken nothing but liquids, and almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, drinks nothing but tea. 
She is around and in good health. 


An Odd Custom. 

In France, during the reign of Henry III., sugar 
plums were considered as requisites which no lady or 
gentleman could dispense with. Every one carried his 
box of sugar plums in his pocket as he does now his snuff 
box. It is relatedin the history of the Duke of Guise, 
when he was killed at Blois, he had his comfit-box in his 
hand. Small comfort indeed for a dead man. 


A Freak of Nature. 

The Southern Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences states that a boy in that vicinity, eight years of 
age, has hie lower extremities turned completely round. 
There are no knee pans; the joint bends backwards, so 
that when he kneels, the lower legs are in front of the 
body. The heels are in front and the toes behind. 


A Curious Law. 

In the middle ages of France, a person convicted of 
being a calumniator, was condemned to place himself on 
-all fours and bark like a dog, for a quarter of an hour. 
‘If we had such laws in foree in this country, we should 
have some rich scenes oecasionally. 
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Strange Occurrence. 

A juror who was reeently engaged in the trial ofa capi- 
tal case at Brooklyn, N. Y., says while the trial was pro- 
gressing, he was asked by some person in female apparel, 
when riding home in the evening, for the privilege ofa 
ride. The juror suspecting all was not right, dropped his 
whip, after the person had thrown a muff into the wagon, 
and requested the stranger to pickitup. While reaching 
for it, the juror drove off at a rapid rate, leaving the 
stranger on the road. On examining the muff he found 
in ita brace of handsomely ted pistols. 


Ridiculous Superstition. 

There is a girl in Grenada, Miss., who labors under the 
impression that she is bewitched. She wears a gold 
chain about her neck, and if it is not watched it will 
twist up and strangle her; remove it and she strangles; 
burn a lock of her hair, no matter at what distance from 
herself, and she shows sigos of pain; shoot at the picture 
of a person who (she says) is the cause of her sufferings, 
with a lead bullet, and she is easy—present a gun with a 
silver bullet and she is in spasms, but shoot the gun and 
she is calm again. 


A Gigantic Bird. 

The Paris Academy of Sci has been presented by 
M. Lartet, Professor at Auch, with three fragments of the 
shoulder of an unknown bird, dug up in the department 
of the Gers. The three fragments placed end to end 
measured fifty-eight centimeters, or nearly twenty-three 
inches, which is alone about a third more than that of 
the albatross, which of all known birds, bas the largest 
humerus. Fossil birds are comparatively rare. 


Strange Illness. 

Margaret C. Nye’s parents, in Westfield, Mass., have 
received a letter describing a singular illness which has 
befallen their daughter. Her limbs are swollen, and the 
blood has settled in them till they are black; her finger- 
nails have the appearance of a dead person's; the gums 
have separated from the teeth, and between the teeth and 
gums clotted blood is constantly oozing into her mouth. 
She seems to be gradually undergoing 4 process of decom- 
position while life still inhabits her body. 


Singular Death Scene. 

Mrs. Gaskell, in her ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” relates 
the following incident at the death of Patrick Branwell 
Bronte, only brother of Charlotte's. ‘I have heard, from 
one who attended Branwellin his last illness, that he 
resolved on standing up to die. He had repeatedly said, 
that as long as there was life there was strength of will to 
do what it chose; and when the last agony came on, he 
insisted on assuming the position just mentioned ” 


Miniature Cattle. 

His Majesty, the King of Portugal, has just sent over 
to Queen Victoria, a bull, two heifers and a bull calf, 
The animals are of the most perfect symmetry, and very 
diminutive, standing scarcely forty inches high ; of adun 
color. 


An Odd Fatality. 

Mrs. Phoebe Kellogg, 65 years old, went from Marietta to 
Syracuse to visit her son-in-law in his fine new house, 
when she slipped, fell down stairs head foremost and was 
killed. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true, 
Yet wiidings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
Whien the earth teemed around me, ‘with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.—CaMPBELL. 


Flower Culture for Ladies, 

dening was anciently considered the second of the 
fine and agueeabie arts, ranking next to architecture. It 
is a beautiful occupation for a leisure hour, giving to 
those who have a taste for the beautiful and valuable, 
delight and gain. It should be a favorite occupation for 
a lady, who should have her plants and shrubs, and oc- 
cupy herself one or two hours a day with them. The 
mind will be agreeably exercised in contemplating the 
beauty of the flowers, but more so still, if the study of 
their respective parts, » and struct , in a bo- 
tanical and physiological point of view, be at the same 
time attended to. 


Gentiana Saponaria. 

This is a beautiful native plant,found on the borders of 
streams. Grows from one to two feet high, beariug 
curious barrel-shaped flowers, of a deep, ultra-marine 
blue. It flowers in September, and may be transplanted 
into the garden without difficulty. There is another 
species very common here, and even more beautiful, 
called Fringed Gentian, for the corolla is of a paler blue, 
four-cleft, and the segments finely fringed. 

Deutzia Gracilis. 

A slender, beautiful new shrub, growing about three 
feet high, with a slightly pendant habit in the branches; 
the leaves are about an inch long; the flowers are star- 
shaped, white, produced in great profusion through May 
and June. It grows readily from cuttings in rich, light 
soil. 

French Tamarix. 

An elegant, hardy shrub, which unaccountably has 
received but a small share of attention in New England, 
though well worth a place in the garden. The foliage is 
very graceful, resembling the heath. Produces lateral 
spikes of delicate pink flowers in July and August. 


Gillyflower. 

An elegant, showy, fragrant plant, of two kinds, bien- 
nial and annual. The annuals are called Ten Weeks’ 
Stock. Of these there are several varieties, red, white, 
purple and scarlet. Every garden should have them. 
Cypress Vine. 

Every person should have this elegant annual, either 
in the garden or vase. It is particularly well adapted to 
& hanging vase, for the foliage is delicate and the flowers 
very beautiful. 


Coronilla Emerus. 

This is a smal! shrub, with deep, yellow flowers, bloom- 
ing in June and July. Sometimes called the Scorpion 
Senna. 


Whitlavia Grandifiora, 
An elegant annual, from California, with blue, bell- 
Prod its fi in continued suc- 

cession from June to October. 


Poisoning Vermin. 

Pour boiling water upon a quart of corn, and let it 
stand an hour; then turn it off and put in it three grains 
of strychnine and three drops of oi] of rhodium, stir we!) 
together until ready for use. Then scatter this corn 
about your garden or fields. It will kill all your crows, 
squirrels, rabbits and other vermin that may prey upon 
your crops. 

Gooseberry Bushes. 

To prevent the gooseberry from being attacked by mil- 
dew, cover the soil around the roots with a stratum of 
salt hay, two or three inches thick, and allow it to re- 
main through the season. Irrigation once a week with 
soap suds, taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the 
fluid, will also be beneficial. 


Evergreens. 

If you have an Evergreen, or Norway Spruce, Balsam 
Fir, American Spruce, or any of the pines, and desire to 
make it grow more compact, just pinch out the bud from 
every leading branch, all around and over it. Repeat 
this process again next year, at this time, and your ever- 
green will continue thereafter to grow thickly. 

Wall Flower. 

There is a tradition concerning the crimson wall flower. 
A beautiful maiden, climbing a garden wall to converse 
clandestinely with her lover, who was outside, fell to the 
ground, and her blood sprinkled the flowers at the base 
of the wall, mottling some, dyeing others wholly crimson. 
From that day, the wall flowers, before only yellow, have 
been crimson and yellow spotted. 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 

Now is the time toe ine the p jal and biennial 
plants; cut off all dead, broken or decay ing shoots. Pro- . 
pagate double sweet williams and pinks by layers and 
cuttings or slips. Take up all bulbs and anemone roots, 
etc., as the flowers and leaves decay. 


Lysamachia. 

Commonly known as Moneywort; an ornamental, 
creeping perenpial, with yellow flowers produced all the 
season, suitable for rock-work, or a hanging vase in a 
weather exposure. It is very pretty, aud valuable on 
account of its great hardiness. 


Abronia Umbellata. 

A beautiful, new annual, with long trailing stems, 
bearing clusters of elegant flowers in dense umbels ; color, 
delicate lilac, with white centre, very fragrant. 


Clarkia Puichella. 
A hardy annual of great beauty, discovered by Captain 
Clark, on the borders of the Columbia River. 


Zauschineria Californica. 

An herbaceous perennial plant. The plant grows in 
bunches; the flowers are brilliant scarlet, trumpét- 
shaped, 

Clintonia Elegans. 

A tender annual, very beautiful, delicate foliage, and 

rich blue, flowers in great profusion in July and August. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Potato Rissoles. 

Mash and season the potatoes with salt, and white pep- 
per, or cayenne, and mix with them plenty of minced 
parsley, and a small quantity of green onions, or escha- 
lots; add sufficient yolks of eggs to bind the mixture to- 
gether, roll it into small balls, and fry them in plenty of 
lard or butter over a moderate fire, or they will be too 
much browned before they are done through. Ham, or 
any other kind of meat finely minced, may be substitu- 
ted for the herbs, or added to them. 


Washing with Soda. 

This method can only be pursued with white clothes 
(that is, linen and cotton): it is injurious to woollen, and 
to colored articles of every description. If done with 
great care, it answers very well for bed-linen, table-linen, 
etc., making them white and clean without the labor of 
rubbing, except in a few places that may be particularly 
coiled. The things to be washed must all be laid in soak 
the night before, in cold soft water. 

Tincture of Lemon Peel. 

A very easy and economical way of obtaining and pre- 
serving the flavor of lemon-peel, is to fill a wide-mouthed 
pint bottle half full of brandy, or proof spirit; and when 

‘you use @ lemon pare the rind off very thin, and put it 
into the brandy, ete.: in a fortnight it will impregnate 
the spirit with the flavor very strongly. 


Cure for Neuralgia in the Head. 

A tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, two table- 
spoonsful of camphorated oil, and a quarter of a pint o 
rum. Shake the mixture well, and rub the part affected; 
while using this, let the patient be kept warm. This is 
also a cure for rheumatics, lumbago. 


French Pomade. 

White wax, half an ounce; lard, quarter of a pound; 
beef suet, two ounces; palm oil, halfan ounce Simmer 
these ingredients together in a water bath for a quarter 
of an hour, stirring them well together, and when cool, 
add a little of any agreeable scent. 

Lavender Water. 

Essence of musk four drachms, essence of ambergris 
four drachms, oil of cinnamon ten drops, English laven- 
der six drachms, oil of geranium two drachms, spirits of 
wine twenty ounces. To be all mixed together. 

A Caution, 

Silk articles should not be kept folded in white papers, 
as the chloride of lime used in bleaching the paper will 
impair the color of the silk. 

To remove Stains. 

Medicine stains may be removed from silver spoons by 
rubbing them with a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, and 
washing it off with soap-suds. 


To clean a Carpet. 
Beat it on the wrong side first, and then more gently 
on the right side. 


To clean Cane Chairs. 
Sponge them till soaked with soap and hot water. 
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Good Family Cake. 

Take two pounds of flour, halfa pound of butter, half 
of white sugar, one pint of milk, three eggs, one gill of 
yeast, half a spoonful of mace, or other spice to your 
taste. Mix well, half your flour with the yeast and milk, 
and let it stand till perfectly light. Add the butter, 
eggs, sugar, and spice together, and stir in the remainder 
of your flour; then gently pour this to the first mixture. 
Let all stand till perfectly light; then put it in your 
pans and bake. 

Lemon Jelly. e 

Set on a slow fire a pint of water, with one ounce of 
rinsed isinglass, in small pieces, and the rind of six lem- 
ons; stir constantly till the isinglass is dissolved; add a 
pint of lemon juice, and sweeten it to the taste, with loaf 
sugar. Boil all, four or five minutes; color with the | 
tincture of saffron, and pass it through a flannel bag, — 
without squeezing it. Fill your jelly glasses with it when 
partly cool. 


Mutton. 

Mutton is in its greatest perfection from August to 
Christmas. For roasting or boiling allow fifteen minutes. 
foreach pound. The saddle should always be roasted, 
and garnished with scraped horse radish. The leg and 
shoulder are good roasted; but the best way of cooking 
the leg is to boil it with a bit of salt pork. Ifa little rice 
is boiled with it the flesh will look whiter. 


Baked Cod. 

Clean the cod nicely inside and out, flour it, and cut 
thin slices of pork, which secure to the fish at equal dis- 
tances with silver skewers. Make a stuffing for the belly 
of grated bread, beef-suet, sweet marjoram, thyme, pep- 
per, salt, and, if you have it, oneanchovy. Make an 
anchovy-sauce for it, or serve with drawn butter. Mack- 
erel may be dressed in the same way. 

Cherry Pie. 

Stone your cherries, that you may be sure they are 
free from worms. Lay your paste in a deep dish, and 
add a good quantity of fruit; fill the dish with molasses, 
with a handful of flour sprinkled over, then a nice paste, 
and bake more than halfan hour. If sugar is used, you | 
will need water and flour. This makes the gravy very 
rich, and the pie delicious. 


Cure for Poison. 

If a person should be stung by a bee or any other in- 
sect, rub some spirits of turpentine on the place, and the 
pain will cease in a few minutes. It is said that the pain 
arising from the bite of a copperheaded snake may be 
arrested in a few minutes by the continued application 
of this article. 


Iron Stains. 

Iron stains may be removed from marble by wetting 
the spote with oil of vitriol, or with lemon-juice, or with 
oxalic acid diluted in spirita of wine, and, after a quarter 
of an hour, rubbing them dry with a soft linen cloth. 
Beef Heart. 

Wash it very carefully; stuff it the same as you would 
a hare; roast or bake it, and serve with a rich gravy and 
currant jelly sauce; hash with the same and port wine. 


A sure Teast. 
Copper in liquids may be detected by spirits of harts- 
horn, which turns them blue. 


| 

| 
| 

| 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprietor. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

Reader, did you ever note the difference in the 
machinery of clocks and watches, and compare 
their peculiar features ? We ought to be familiar 
with the mode of measuring time, which some 
employ so well, and others are always intent on 
killing. A watch differs from a clock in its hav- 
ing a vibrating wheel instead of a vibrating pen- 
dulum; and, as in a clock, gravity is always 
pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of its 
arc, which is its natural place of rest, but does not 
fix it there, because the momentum acquired dur- 
ing its fall from one side carries it up to an equal 
height on the other—so in a watch, a spring gen- 
erally spiral, surrounding the axis of the balance- 
wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle 
position of rest, but does not fix it there, becanse 
the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side carries it 
just as far past on the other side, and the spring 
has to begin its work again. The balance-wheel 
at each vibration allows one tooth of the adjoin- 
ing wheel to pass, as the pendulum does in a 
clock ; and the record of the beats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A mainspring is 
used to keep up the motion of the watch, instead 
of the weight used in a clock ; and as a spring 
acts equally well whatever be its position, a 
watch keeps time although carried in the pocket, 
or ina moving ship. In winding up a watch, 
one turn of the axle on which the key is fixed is 
rendered equivalent, by the train of wheels, to 
about four hundred turns or beats of the balance- 
wheel ; and thus the exertion, during a few sec- 
onds, of the hand which winds up, gives motion 
for twenty-four or thirty hours. 


Dottar 
parties seem to be greatly troubled at the vast 
circulation which our Dollar Magazine is reach 
ing. Don’t worry, gentlemen !—the people know 
their own wants and tastes best. 


Sounp Maxims.—A kiss is worth a thousand 
kicks. A kind word is more valuable to the 
lost, than a mine of gold. 


JuveniLe Stars.—Mr. George Vandenhoff 
and Mr. Manager Barry, have each a “ blessed 
baby ” to receive their paternal care. 


WORD-PAINTING. 

It is very difficult to paint by words a scene so 
vividly that an artist can form an adequate con- 
ception of it and transfer it to canvass. Yet a 
few gifted writers possess this rare art—this 
happy faculty of seizing the exactly fitting words, 
and of absolutely painting the landscape that 
presents itself to their vision. Take the follow- 
ing from Hawthorne, and admire its power and 
beauty : 

“Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, yet 
the tranquil woods seem hardly satisfied to allow 
it passage. The trees are rooted on the very 
verge of the water, and dip their pendant 
branches into it. At one spot, there is a lofty 
bank, on the slope of which grow some hem- 
locks, declining across the stream, with out- 
stretched arms, as if resolute to take the plunge. 
In other places, the banks are almost on a level 
with the water—so that the quiet congregation 
of trees set their feet in the flood, and are fringed 
with foliage down to the surface. Cardinal flow- 
ers kindle their spiral flames, and illuminate the 
dark nooks among the shrubbery. The pond- 
lily grows abundantly along the margin; that 
delicious flower which, as Thoreau tells me, 
opens its virgin bosom to the first sunlight, and 
perfects its being through the magic of that 
genial kiss. He has beheld beds of them unfold- 
ing in due succession, as the sunrise stole grad- 
ually from flower to flower; a sight not to be 
hoped for, unless when a poet adjusts his inward 
eye to a proper focus with the outward organ. 
Grape-vines, here and there, twine themselves 
around shrub and tree, and hang their clusters 
over the water, within reach of the boatman’s 
hand. Oftentimes, they unite two trees of alien 
race in an inextricable twine, marrying the hem- 
lock and the maple against their will, and en- 
riching them with a purple offspring of which 
neither is the parent. One of these ambitious 
parasites has climbed into the upper branches of 
a tall white pine, and is still ascending from 
bough to bough, unsatisfied, till it shall crown 
the tree’s airy summit with a wreath of its broad 


foliage, and a cluster of its grapes.” 


Guiuttrony.—A great many human beings dig 
their graves with their teeth—they over-eat. 
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THE GRANARIES OF CHICAGO. 

The city of Chicago is the great entrepot of 
the prodigious grain trade of the West, and is, 
without a question, the greatest primary grain 
depot in the whole world. The Chicago Maga- 
zine for June contains some statements in refer- 
ence to the grain trade which will doubtless sur- 
prise and interest our readers. 

There are already twelve grain warehouses in 
Chicago, capable of storing upwards of four mil- 
lion bushels of grain, and flour counted as grain. 
Or, their actual capacity for grain besides flour, 
is 3,315,000 bushels. The lowest capacity of 
each is as follows: 700,000 bushels, 650,000 
bushels, .600,000 bushels, 825,000 bushels, 
300,000 bushels, and 200,000 bushels, all com- 
pleted within two years; and 150,000 bushels, 
125,000 bushels, 120,000 bushels, 60,000 bushels, 
45,000 bushels, and 40,000 bushels, among the 
older elevators. Another is being erected to 
contain 650,000 bushels, which will make the 
actual aggregate grain capacity about four mil- 
lions of bushels. In the construction of one of 
these it required two millions, and in another a 
million and a half of Milwaukee brick. A still 
larger one was constructed of plank, by nailing 
one flat upon another. Two others, those of 
Messrs. Munger & Armour, and of Messrs. 
Gibbs & Griffin, are constructed mostly of oak, 
and were built in the dead of winter. The greater 
part of the oak timber of which their frames 
were composed, was growing in the woods of 
Michigan the November preceding the spring 
they were completed ! 

Messrs. Munger & Armour’s building cost 
$65,000, or including the fixtures, $75,000. It 
can receive grain from cars, teams and canal- 
boats, and ship by lake vessels at the same time, 
having capacity to receive 40,000 bushels per 
day from cars and teams, and 20,000 bushels at 
the same time from four canal-boats; and it can 
ship with a fair chance, and has done it, 65,000 
bushels a day, on board of lake vessels. There 
are other warehouses that can receive more grain 
from cars, but not from canal-boats. The largest 
one, for instance, the Rock Island Railroad 
warehouse, can unload 300 cars (or about 
100,000 bushels) per day, and can ship into two 
lake vessels at a time, out of four shipping 
spouts, 12,000 bushels of grain per hour. This 
latter can only receive by railroad; another one 
near it, besides its capacity to receive 20,000 
bushels per day from cars, can take in 15,000 to 
20,000 bushels from canal-boats, and ship 25,000 
bushels per day by lake craft. 

The shipments by way of the lake alone, are 
prodigious. They amounted, in 1847, to 32,538 


barrels of flour, 1,974,304 bushels wheat, 67,315 
bushels corn ; in 1856, to 169,516 barrels flour, 
8,114,353 bushels wheat, and 11,079,490 bushels 
corn. Reducing flour to bushels of wheat, and 
adding wheat and corn, we have the following 
receipts of those staples at Chicago, for three 
years. In 1854, 11,334,843 bushels; 1855, 
17,344,323 bushels; 1856, 22,466,571 bushels. 
The exports of the same article, during the same 
period, were: 1854, 9,465,207. bushels; 1855, 
14,589,900 bushels; 1856, 20,086,616 bushels. 

It has been estimated that the average amount 
of grain transported each season, between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, is 150,000 bushels by a good 
propellor, and 80,000 by a brig. At this rate, 
the above amount of grain required a marine 
equal to 50 propellors and 150 brigs, to transport 
it to the eastern markets. The above, however, 
is only the grain in gross. Chicago received and 
shipped large quantities of grain in another 
shape—as pork, beef, whiskey, etc. A consider- 
able falling off of the grain trade is anticipated 
this year, much being required for consumption 
in places where it was raised. The above figures, 
however, will convey an idea of the immense 
business done in the lake city. 


RAINY DAYS. 

In general, Johnson tells us, the number of 
rainy days is greatest near the sea, and decreases 
in proportion the further we penetrate into the 
interior. On the eastern side of Ireland, it 
rains 208 days of the year; in the Netherlands 
on 170; in England, France, and the North of 
Germany, and in the Gulf of Finland, on from 
152 to 155 days; on the plateau of Germany on 
131; and in Poland on 158 days; while on the 
plains of the Volga, at Kasan, it rains on 90, 
and in the interior of Siberia, only on 60 days 
of the year. In Western Europe it rains on 
twice as many days as in Eastern Europe; in 
Ireland on three times as many days as in Italy 
and south of Spain. 


+ 
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Ancer.—We are told, “let not the sun go 
down on your wrath.” We have heard of a 
very choleric but conscientious old gentleman, 
who, in order to “nurse his wrath to keep it 
warm,” went to Archangel, where the sun does 
not set for six months, 


Sieer.—If a man will insist on cheating 
Sleep, her “ twin-sister, Death,” will avenge the 
insult. 


Tue Greex Press.—There are eighteen 


newspapers in the city of Athens. McKalopot- 
hakes is the editor of the last started. 


ad 
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DIAMONDS. 

These most peerless gems are worthy of all 
the admiration that the world have lavished on 
them ; they are terrestrial stars, imprisoned rays 
of sunshine. There is scarcely any simile or 
figure too bold to express their beauty. To ob- 
tain a definite idea of their money value, we 
have the authority of Mr. Tennant, who, in a 
paper read to the London Society of Arts, stated 
that diamonds are generally weighed by the 
carat, which is equivalent to 4 grains. A dia- 
mond of | carat is worth $40; 2 carats, $80; 3 
carats, $360; 4 carats, $640; 8 carats, $1000; 
10 carats, $1500; 20 carats, $16,000 ; 30 carats, 
$36,000; 50 carats, $100,000; and 100 carats, 
$400,000. 

The very dust of the diamond is precious. 
The demand for diamond dust within a few 
years has increased very materially, on account 
of the increased demand for all articles that are 
made by it, such as cameos, intaglios, ete. Re- 
cently there has been a discovery made of the 
peculiar power of diamond dust upon steel—it 
gives the finest edge to all kinds of cutlery, and 
threatens to displace the hone of Hungary. It is 
well known, that in cutting a diamond (the hard- 
est substance in nature), the dust is placed on the 
teeth of the saw—to which it adheres, and thus 
permits the instrument to make its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of man to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds; from the dust is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry which is 
one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
also that adamaatine polish which nothing can 
injure or effect save a substance of its own 
nature. 

The power of the diamond upon steel is re- 
markable ; it is known to paralyze the magnetin 
some instances—and may there not be some pe- 
culiar operation upon steel with which philoso- 
phers have not yet taught us to be familiar ? How 
is it that a diamond cast into a crucible of melted 
iron converts the latter into steel? Whatever 
may be said, it is evident that the diamond dust 
for sharpening razors, knives and cutlery, is a 
novelty which is likely to command the attention 
of the public, whether or not it is agreed that 
there is anything beyond the superior hardness of 
the dust over the steel, to give that keenness of 
edge that has surprised all who have used it. 


Harriness.—We must have within us the 
elements of happiness, and then the heart’s sun- 
shine will cross our threshold, whether it be a 
palace or a cottage. 
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LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 

Rude were the manners then; a man and his 
wife ate off the same trencher; a few wooden- 
handled knives, with blades of rugged iron, were 
a luxury for the great—candles unknown. A 
servant-girl held a torch at supper; one or two 
mugs of coarse brown earthern ware formed all 
the drinking apparatus in the house. Rich gen- 
tlemen wore clothes of unlined leather. Ordi- 
nary persons scarcely ever touched flesh meat. 
Noble mansions drank little or no wine in the 
summer ; a little corn seemed wealth. Women 
had trivial marriage portions; even rich women 
dressed extremely plain. The chief part of a 
family’s expenses was what the males. spent in 
arms and horses, none of which, however, were 
either very good or veryshowy; and grandees 
had to lay out money on their lofty towers. In 
Dante’s comparatively polished times, ladies be- 
gan to paint their cheeks by way of finery, going 
to the theatre, and to use less assiduity in spin- 
ning and playing distaff. What is only a symp- 
tom of prosperity in large, is the sure sign of 
ruin in the small tastes. So in Florence we 
might very well deplore what in London or 
Paris would be praised, or cause a smile. 
Wretchedly indeed plebeians hovelled; and if 
noble castles were cold and dreary everywhere, 
they were infinitely worse in Italy, from the hor- 
rible modes of torture and characteristic cruelty, 
too frightful to dwell on. Few of the infamous 
structures built at the time treated of, stand, at 
present, yet their ruins disclose rueful corners. 


> 


Ratuer Frenchman once saw 
a gentleman walk up to an open snuff-box in the 
hands of another, and take a pinch of snuff, hav- 
ing prefaced the act with the words—“ May I 
take the liberty ?”’ On the next day the French- 
man went into a tobacco-shop, and asked for 
half a pound of liberty ! 


» 
> 


Western New York Poretry.—A Buffalo 
poet wishing to say that the follies of his friend 
shall be forgotten, while his virtues ever remain 
in liveliest remembrance, expresses himself in 
this wise : 

Thy Follies 1'd engrave on the sand.” 


+ > 


Dreaprot Accipent.—A man attempted to 
seize a favorable opportunity a few days since, 
but his hold slipped and he fell to the ground 
considerably injured. 


AstronomicaL.—Forty-four planetoids have 
been discovered, orbitally circulating between 
the planets, Mars and Jupiter. 


| 
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ROTUNDITY OF THE EARTH. 

The truth of this doctrine says Maltebrun, is 
familiarly illustrated by the phenomena of the 
heavens, as well as by terrestrial appearances. 
Indeed, the spherical form of the earth is the 
fundamental principle of all mathematical geo- 
graphy. But it has been asked how the earth 
can remain suspended in the air without any sup- 
port? Let us look upon the heavens, and ob- 
serve how many other globes roll in space. The 
force which supports them is unknown to us; 
but we see its effects, and we investigate the laws 
according to which these effects take place. Let 
us, then, lay aside all uneasiness concerning the 
antipodes, that is, the people of the earth whose 
feet are turned towards ours; there is upon the 
globe neither high nor low; the antipodes see, in 
like manner as we do, the earth is under their 
feet, and the sky over their heads. 

Homer supposed that under the earth was 
placed a range of columns guarded by Atlas; 
the Scandinavians believed the earth to rest upon 
nine pillars; and the worshippers of Bramah 
thought our globe supported upon four elephants, 
Upon what would these elephants or these col- 
umnsrest? Our thoughts, however far they pro- 
ceed, must always at length stop short, and 
affrighted, recoil from that infinity which sur- 
rounds us on every side, and which it is folly to 
attempt to comprehend. But some more reason- 
able observers will say: Do not the Andes and 
the Alps make it evident that the earth is an irre 
gular body, and not all round? We answer: 
one of the highest mountains known is Chimbor- 
azo,in Peru, which rises to 21,424 feet above the 
surfuce of the sea. This height is nearly one- 
six-thousandth part of the earth’s greatest cir- 
cumference, or of one nineteen-hundredth part of 
its axis. Upon an artificial globe of twenty-one 
feet in circumference, or of six and two-fifths feet 
in diameter, Chimborazo could only be represent- 
ed by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of 
an inch in thickness. Irregularities so impercep- 
tible do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 


+ > 


A rain Hir.—President of a country bank 
rushes up to his friend : “ Charley, can’t you give 
me change for a dollar? I see the bank superin- 
tendent is in town, and I want some specie in the 
vault to make a show.” 


Tue trast Conunprum.—Why is a peg in a 
new boot like a pang of conscience? Because it 
is apt to pierce the sole. 


Tae weattn or Love.—A loving heart en- 
closes within itself an unfading and eternal Eden. 
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EDITING, 

The man who once becomes a journalist must 
also bid farewell to mental rest or mental leisure. 
If he fulfils his duties truthfully, attention must 
be ever awake to what is passing in the world, 
and his whole mind must be devoted to the in- 
stant examination, discussion, and recording of 
current events. He has little time for literary 
idleness, with such literary labor on his shoul- 
ders. He has no days to spend on catalogues, 
or in dreamy, discursive researches in public 
libraries. He has no months to devote to the 
exhaustion of any one theme. What he has to 
deal with must be taken up at a moment, be ex- 
amined, tested and dismissed at once; and thus 
his mind is ever kept occupied with the mental 
necessity of the world’s passing hour. 


Doctors pisaGRee.—At the time the chol- 
era was so bad in Prague, Dr. R. was called 
out of a warehouse. suddenly to see a patient. 
At the time he entered the sick room, the family 
physician did the same. The two doctors found 
their patient in a strong perspiration, and put 
hoth their hands under the bed-clothes, in order 
to feel his pulse, but by accident got hold of each 
other’s. ‘He has the cholera!” cried Dr. X. 
“No such thing!” said the other; “he’s only 
drunk !” 


+ 


Mopern to Jeru- 
salem have become within late years very frequent 
in France and Germany, where they are organized 
on the same principle as pleasure trips from Lon- 
don to Herne Bay and back. New York and 
Boston are only thirty days’ journey from the 
Holy City. 


Human Arrection.—It is a beautiful thought 
that human affections are the leaves, the foliage 
of our being—they catch every breath, and in the 
burden and heat of the day, they make music and 
motion in a sultry world. Stripped of that foli- 
age, how unsightly is human nature! 


LaGer Beer.—Wine is getting to be so dear 
in Paris, that the people have become quite 
Germanized, and Bavaria ale is their favorite 


beverage. 


two persons compli- 
ment one another with the choice of anything, 
each of them generally gets that which he likes 
least. 


Gatitant.—The Cincinnati city fathers are 
widening the street crossings so as to accom- 
modate the crinolines. ; 


| 
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RIGHT OR LEFT? 

The question has sometimes arisen whether, 
to secure dexterity in the various purposes of 
life, we should cultivate the use of the right or 
left hand ‘—whether the preference given to the 
right is not arbitrary? In Bell’s famous Bridge- 
water treatise, we find this point deemed worthy 
of special consideration. 

-For the conveniences of life, and to make us 

prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that 
there ought to pe no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward ; nor 
is there, in fact, any such indecision. It must be 
observed that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only weaker, in regard to muscular strength, 
but also in its vital or constitutional properties. 
The development of the organs of action and 
motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at 
any time be ascertained by measurement, or ask- 
ing a tailor or shoemaker ; certainly, this superior- 
ity may be said to result from the more frequent 
exertion of the right hand; but the peculiarity 
extends to the constitution also, and disease at- 
tacks the left extremities more frequently than 
the right. In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
most difficult feats are performed by the right 
foot. But their preparatory exercises better 
evince the natural weakness of the left limb, 
since these performers are made to give double 
practice to this limb, in order to avoid awkward- 
ness in the public exhibition; for if these exer- 
cises be neglected, an ungraceful performance 
will be given to the right side. In walking be- 
hind a person, it is very seldom that we see an 
equalized motion of the body; and if we look 
to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is not 
80 firm upon it, that the toe is not so much turned 
outas in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, 
and the elasticity of her step resulting more 
from the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, 
the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more 
apparent in her gait. No boy hops upon his left 
foot, unless he be left-handed. The horseman 
puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from 
the right. 

We think we may conclude that everything 
being adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the 
right hand—as, for example, the direction of the 
worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
auger—is not arbitrary, but is related to a nat- 
ural endowment of the body. 


O, Dear !—An English nobleman has trained 
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THE WATER TELESCOPE. 

This instrument, for seeing under water, con- 
sists of a tube to enable a person looking over 
the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other is below the surface of the 
water—the upper end being so formed that the 
head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into 
the tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water- 
tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to be 
kept under the surface of the water; so that the 
spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects 
at the bottom whose reflective powers are able to 
send off rays of sufficient intensity to be im- 
pressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of 
light caused by the absorbing power of the wa- 
ter. In clear water the bottom may thus be 
seen at the depth of twelve fathoms. This con- 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the 
northern and western islands of (ireat Britain, 
where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with apiece of glass fixed in its bot- 
tom, the shot seal is looked for, and the grap- 
pling-hook let down to bring him to the surface. 
The Norwegian fishermen also often use this 
telescope when their anchors get into foul ground, 
or their cables warped on a roadstead. 


Force or Hasrt.—Not a bad joke is told of 
a newly-arrived Irish servant-girl, who had ob- 
tained a place at a splendid mansion in the Fifth 
Avenue. On the day after her arrival, her mis- 
tress observed her coming down the grand stair- 
case backwards, and naturally inquired the rea- 
son of this crab-like movement. “Lor bless 
you, mum,” was the answer, “we glways came 
down that way aboard ship.” 


and philosophers 
both agree that cheerfulness prolongs life. “We 
have no doubt that hand-organs and street mon- 
keys have saved many a man’s life, by banishing 
the blues when he was meditating suicide. 


Cnaracter.—A man’s character is frequently 
treated like a grate—blackened all over first to 
come out the brighter afterward. Let the slan- 
dered take courage ! 


+ > 


An Marp.—One of the favored subjects 
for exercising the courage of cowards, and the 
wit of the witless. 


Sweet Senriment.—The best disinfecting 
fluid—the milk of human kindness. 


two red deer, and drives them in a pony- 
carriage. 


Now.—One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


RECEIVING COMPANY. 

We were reading, the other day, of the sim- 
ple manner in which a fair hostess, who had a 
large number of guests to receive at a ball, ac- 
quitted herself—a task which at the first glance 
seemed a most formidable one. To those ar- 
riving, she said : “‘ What! come so late!” and to 
the departing guests: “ what! going so early!’ 
These words, accompanied with a genial smile 
and cordial tone of voice, satisfied and enchanted 
the five hundred guests. Never was party more 

successful. ‘“ What a charming hostess!” 
“What a lovely woman!” were the exclama- 
tions from all lips, as they went away—for each 
guest was made to believe that his or her coming 
or going, were of importance to the happiness of 
the hostess. It requires very little capital pour 
faire les frais of a large society; a small re- 
union is a severer tax. 

The grand duke in Vivian Gray receives his 
company with a similar slight expenditure of 
intellect and words. Standing at the door of his 
saloon, with his staff, he does the honors of his 
entertainment most successfully. 

“Madame Von Farstenburg, I feel the great- 
est pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure 
is to be surrounded by my friends. Madame 
Von Furstenburg, I trust that your amiable and 
delightful family are well. (The party passes 
on.) “ Cravatischeff!” continued his highness, 
inclining his head round to one of his aid-de- 
camps. ‘ Cravatischeff! a very fine woman is 
Madame Von Furstenburg. There are very few 
women whom I ‘more admire than Madame Von 
Furstenburg.” 

“ Prince Salvinski, I feel the greatest pleasure 
in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to be 
surrounded by my friends. Poland honors no 
one more than Prince Salvinski. Cravatischeff! 
aremarkable bore is Prince Salvinski. There 
are few men of whom I have a greater terror 
than Prince Salvinski.” 

“Count Von Altenburgh, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is 
to be surrounded by my friends. You will not 
forget to give me your opinion of my Austrian 
troop. Cravatischeff! a very good billiard- 
player is Count Von Altenburgh. There are 
very few men whose play I’d sooner bet upon 
than Count Von Altenburgh’s.” 

Exiled John Dean! take heart of hope. It is 
not so difficult to play the part of a brilliant man 
of fashion, and the very next season may witness 
your triumph in Fifth Avenue ! 


Lona-Wixvep.—Hazlitt is said to have writ- 
ten a single sentence of a hundred and ten lines. 


CIVILIZATION. 

By one historian, itis said nations that coin 
money may be considered civilized; another, 
that hospitals for the insane, which were fouid 
in Mexico at the conquest, give that character to 
a nation. A new one is proposed—that we call 
that State of the Union the most civilized which 
has the most pleasure carriages and pianos. 
Ohio will rank high; she has taxed two thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-one pianos the 
last year. Gentility was defined “keeping a 
gig.” In Ohio, there are no fewer than two hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine pleasure carriages and wagons, valued 
at five million five hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three dollars ! 


Marsie.—The tract of country lying be- 
tween the Adirondac mountains on the east, and 
extending from, the northern part of Vermont 
south, into Connecticut, contains the finest 
specimens of marble in the world. The Parian 
marble, so long celebrated as unsurpassed in 
quality and variety, is exceeded in every respect 
by that of New England. 


> 


Tue Purr 1npIREcT.—A contemporary says 
he once heard a minister puff a doctor in a 
prayer at a funeral, thuswise: “And in thy in- 
finite providence, O Lord, not all the care and 
skilful attention of her learned and experienced 
physician has been able to save our sister from 
the remorseless grave 


Lone Sermons.—It is rare in England for a 
preacher to deliver a discourse less than fifty 
minutes in length. Our national impatience 
would revolt against such “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” 


Beauty Weicut.—Rubens’s beauties are 
all Dutch beauties—that is, very stout. He had 
no idea of a handsome woman under two hun- 
dred pounds weight. 


Our great Msen.—A writer in the Christian 
Examiner thinks the three names that will last 
the longest on this side of the Atlantic, are 
Washington, Hamilton and Webster. 


> 


Severe Justice.—A magistrate in Chicago 
fined a man, recently, because one of his eyes 
were black and the other blue. 


Enouisn Post-Orrice.—Nearly three mil- 


lions of book parcels passed through the English 
post last year, 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Foreign Miscellany. 


Two of Wouverman’s pictures were lately 
purchased by Louis Napoleon for 50,700 francs. 

The number of suicides in France for the last 
fifty years, amounts to 300,000! Frightful. 


The luxury of Paris surpasses that of any 
former period. 

The British admiralty lately advertised for a 
supply of 6000 gallons of rum. 

In Scotland, lately, two women were seen 
yoked to a plough, a man driving. 

ing the last seven years India has drained 
the world of nearly 400,000,000 of silver rupees 
—or £40,000,000 sterling. 

Gutta percha, in plates as thin as paper, is 
said to have been found highly beneficial in cases 
of gout andrheamatism. Slight irritation of the 
skin is somewhat induced, but is temporary. 

. A great number of the Hungarian political 

refugees located in London, have applied for 

sports at the Austrian Legation, having em- 
fenced the emperor’s act of clemency. 

A regular service of screw steamers is now 
established between the ports of Kiel (Holstein) 
and St. Petersburg, the departures from either 
port taking place every Saturday morning. 

Baron Marochetti is engaged on a colossal 
monument to the Duke o ellington, which 
will be raised in St. Paul’s, if the design meets 

the approval of the government. 

The scarcity of houses is so great at Vienna 

. that, according to the Austrian Gazette, a large 
number of families are without shelter. Many 
are lodged in prisons and ships. 

It is rumored in London that Sir Robert Peel 
rashly and wildly backing his own horse Anton, 
at the Derby, lately, lost £70,000, and is in a 
state that might be expected in consequence. 

Marshal Vallant is said to have communicated 
to the French Academy the discoyery that 
anesthetics (ether, chloroform, etc.) have the 
power of destroying all kinds of insects inimical 
to the preservation of corn. 

According to Mr. Phillips of London, the 
chances of an ordinary. felon’s escape from pun- 
ishment in 1000 trials, are 270; and the chances 
of a murderer’s escape from punishment in 1000 
trials, 712. 

~The mayoress of Liverpool is about to be 
presented with a silver cradle (in accordance 
with a custom of that municipality), to com- 
memorate the birth of a child during her hus- 
band’s year of office. 

In the county districts of Bavaria, § 


A 


The British steamer Hornet has destroyed 
seventeen piratical junks on the China coast. 

Thirteen hundred houses have recently heen 
destroyed by a great fire in the Turkish capital. 

A terrible accident in Berne occurred lately, 
The Hauenstein tunnel caved in, and nearly fifty 
laborers lost their lives. 

A French railroad journal has been threatened 
with suspension for daring to assert that the 
French government stimulated stock speculation. 

Mr. Charles Green, son of the great English 
seronaut, progens to explore the interior of 
South Australia by means of his great balloon. 

The busivess of the Bank of England is con- 
ducted by about 800 clerks, whose salaries 
amount to about £190,000. 

The growing grain crops in France are - 
nificent, and wheat and flour were declining in 
nearly all the French markets. 

The Emperor of Austria has not only granted 
an amnesty to the Hungarian political refugees, 
but will restore their sequestered property. 

‘T'wenty-seven cases of Mosaics and other in- 
teresting relics of antiquity, discovered at Car- 
thage, have just been forwarded to England. 


The London Times. advocates the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba, as the only effectual means of 
checking the slave trade. 

The Empress Eugenie of France recently ap- 
peared at a ball wearing jewels whose value was 
estimated at $800,000, and having flounces of 
lace on her robe that cost $120,000. 

Prussian papers say that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia is about to reduce his army; and it is stated 
at Vienna that the St. Petersburg government 
has made advances to Austria. 

The kingdom of Hanover, Germany, accord- 
ing to a recent census, has 1,819,777 inhabitants, 
divided into 376,868 families, occupying 206,015 
dwellings. 

The King of Bavaria is about to visit France 
and England. The question of the succession 
to the crown of Greece is said to have impelled 
him to this step. 

Ata sale of pictures in London, John Mar- 
tin’s “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast” brought 136 guineas ; 
“A Seashore,” by Collins, 435 guineas; “ The 
Prodigal Son,” by Teniers, 810 guineas, ete. 

General Stalker, commanding the English 
army in Persia, and Commodore Etheridge, 
commanding the English naval forces in the 
Persian Gulf, had both committed suicide, both, 
it is reported, being insane. 

A concrete, in which ashes are a principal in- 

redient, has of late been advantageously used 


schools are to be established this autumn for giv- 
ing instruction in rural economy, the best way 
of keeping farmers’ accounts, and also introduc- 
ing these branches of education into the primary 


‘The number of packages of earthernware 
shipped from Liverpool to the United States for 
the last six years averages about 100,000 crates 

annum ; the entire shipments from Liverpool 
to all parts of the world average about 170,000 
per annum ; the United States, therefore, receive 
more than one half of all that is exported. 


in Paris. The inventor says he can make his 
concrete as hard as the best stone, and that it 
can be used in all parts of the house with decided 
advantage, and without using wood or brick. 

A chancery case has just been decided in Lon- 
don, by which a number of American citizens 
have been declared the lawful heirs to the prop- 
erty of a Mrs. Shard, who died in England in 
1819. The amount involved is believed to be 
about $250,000, which for several years has been 
invested in British securities. Some of the 
heirs reside in Vermont. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


Tt is stated there are four thousand men at 
work in the lead mines of Western Missouri. 

Two diamonds of the first water were lately 
taken from an artesian well in Indiana. 


Garments woven of the silk produced in North | 


China will last, it is said, eleven years. 
The drama, previously to the era of Shaks- 
peare, was exclusively in the hands of the church. 
The importation of tea into the U. States has 
. declined 16,000,000 of pounds in twelve months. 
A well-known silver-smith says that housekee: 
ers ruin their silver by washing it with soapsuds. 


According to the State Register,” California 
contains 507,067 inhabitants. 

The amount of eggs consumed in Boston is 
immense, eno’ to allow an average of half-a- 
dozen to each family, daily. 

The valuation of the town of Somerville, 
Mass., real and personal, amounts to $5,566,600, 
showing an increase of about half a million over 
last year. 

A writer in Blackwood says that every man 
who is not a monster, a mathematician, or a mad 
‘philosopher, is the slave of some woman or 
another. 

Mr. Ralph Ellingwood, of Frankfort, Me., 
who died in April at the age of eighty-one, had 
lived with his wife on the same furm for sixty- 
four years. 

Athens, in Greece, has now a population of 
86,000 and seventeen newspapers. A protestant 
journal is about to be established under mission- 
ary influence. 

Several years since, no pickerel were to be 
found inthe waters of Canandaigua Lake. Some 
gentlomen transplanted a number from other 
streams, and now pickerel are quite abundant. 


This year steamers fitted with the screw have 
for the first time been engaged in the Greenland 
* fisheries. Recently, an iron vessel of six hun- 
dred tuns, fitted with a propeller left the Tyne, 
England, for Davis’s Straits. 

During the four years of the late administra- 
tion, more land was ceded by the general gov- 
ernment for internal improvement and other legiti- 
mate purposes, than a third of France, and still 
we retain a public domain equal to the entire 
area of Europe. 

In Chicago, the other day, a broker lost the 
key of his safe. ‘The lock, door, sides, and top 
and bottom of the safe defied gunpowder and 
steel. The means of meeting his engagements 
ut so much time 
was lost in the effort to open it, that the broker 
could not borrow or “carry over,” in the last 
half hour, and his credit was ruined. 

Two watchmen in Philadelphia recently set a 
few old on fire, at midnighe, on the stairs 
of a large building, and when they were nearly 
ing one. em reported it as a fire whic 
had discovered and extinguished at great ma 
sonal trouble, but the other not being “‘up to 
snuff,” the whole affair leaked out. 


were inside the tight thing. 
e 


The circumference of the ocean telegraph 
cable is exactly that of a half dime. 

Marble, iron and brown stones are the prin- 
cipal building materials now used in New York. 

Ordi schools are now called “cel i 
and a drinking-saloon in Cincinnati is so styled. 

A monument is to be erected to Baron Steu- 
ben—a most valuable officer of our Revolution. 

The splendid Tacon theatre at Havana was 
recently sold for $690,000. 

Kimball has just obtained a shell washed up 
by the “tide in the affairs of men.” 

Buildings in Chicago, it is said, now rent for 
about fifty per cent. on the cost of erection. 
Such a state of things cannot exist long. 

Between Zanesville and McConnelsville, Mor- 
gan county, there are twenty-five salt furnaces, 
which manufacture thirty thousand barrels an- 
nually. The quality is excellent. 

‘Ten-minute meals, bolted under continual ap- 

rehension that the train will start and leave you 
fore you have eaten enough, are among the 
miseries of modern travel. 

The culture of grapes has been introduced 
with success in the vicinity of Fort Madison, 
Iowa. The wine made from the Iowa vineyards 
is described as equal to Longworth’s best. 

The appropriations made from the Connec- 
ticut State treasury, daring the past five years, 
for benevolent, li and patriotic . 
show the handsome aggregate of $268,966 96. 

It is rumored that the last and greatest curios- 
ity of the age has just been received at the Mu- 
seum. It is the gun with which the question is 
popped. A large supply will soon be manufac- 
tured for the use of bashful young men. 

Besides their papers published in Utah, the 
Mormons have one in New York, one in San 
Francisco, one in England, one in Wales, and 
one in each of the countries of Denmark, Switz- 
erland and Australia. 

The most colossal piece of railway work in 
existence will certainly be the tunnel which it is 
in contemplation to make through Mount Cenis, 
in Sardinia, as it will be not less than 12,700 
metres in length. 

A very fine article of oil, closely resembling 
olive oil, is manufactured in New York, from 
African nuts, which are imported for the 
purpose by the cargo, in bulk, and sold at $1,25 
per bushel. ; 

Medical statistics appear to prove that con- 
sumption, where prevalent, originates as often in 
summer as in winter, and the best authorities 
declare that it is more common in hot than in 
cold climates. There is more consumption in the 
Tropical Indies, both east and west, than in the 
almost Arctic Canadas. 

The editor of the Portsmouth Chronicle says : 
“ Being in York, Me., a few days since, we 
the pleasure of sitting in a chair six hundred 

ears old, which formerly belonged to one of the 

of Venice—has stood on the Bridge of 

Sighs, and is now the property of Captain Put- 

nam of York, who brought it from the seat of its 

faded glory. It is of oak, quaintly carved, mach 
worm-eaten, and with rude inlaying.” 
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MERRY MAKING. 


Merrp-Making. 
A medical — defines winking to be an 
“ affection of the eye!” 
Why is a pair of spectacles placed on the nose 
like a ship going out? Because they are put to 


“ What is the best attitude for self-defence ?” 
asked apapil well-known pugilist.. “ Keep 
a civil tongue in your. head,” was the reply. 

A Gowi-east » eflitor advises his readers if 
they wish to get teeth inserted gratis, to go and 
steal fruit where his watch-dog is on ' 

“Mike, and ‘is it yourself that can be afther 
telling me how ice crames *Thrath 
I can; don’t they tiake them in could ovens, to 
be sure ?”’ 

At a spiritual meeting, a short time’ since 
Balaam was called up and asked if there were 
any jackasses in his sphere? No! replied he, 
indignantly, they are all on the earth. 

The Boston Post’s “ Quilp” says the follow- 
ing of preachers who turn lawyers : 

“ When turn lawyers, the fact is, 
They leave off preaching for practice.” 

A builder at Taunton, having some ground to 
let, has S¥uck up a board with the following, 
“ This and desirable land to be let on a lease 
one hundred and twenty yards long.” . 


It is related of a certain stenographer fond of 
his nips, that he is an excellent reporter, and in 
f it was shown that if a man were to talk 
Cieay und water for two hours and a half, he 
would take it all down. i 
A lady’s maid hooked ene of the best of her 
mistress’s dresses-the other day, but the affair 
was passed over because it was done.behind the 
lady’s back—so there was nobody to testify to 
the fact. 


Nothing was so much dreaded in our school 
days as to be punished by- sitting-between two 
girls. Ah, the forceof education. In after years 
we learned to submit to such indignities without 
shedding a tear. 


A gentleman advertising for a wife, says: “It 
would be well if the lady were possessed of a 
competency sufficient to secure her against ex- 
cessive grief, in case of accident occurring to her 
companion.” 

In the Malay language, the same word signi- 
fies women and flowers. So far so good. But 
Hunx, theold bachelor, says—“ It is a delicate 
way of intimating that each is remarkable for its 
(s) talk.” Sly old’varmiut. Deserves a broom- 
‘stick! 


A woman, examined at the Sessions, 


said: “Liive by’ sell all sorts of 
needle work to ladies. never does ‘such low 
things as lucifer matches!” “Thus, it seems, 
there is an aristocracy of peddli eschews 
brimstone. 

When Jad 
was told that 


Shaw, of the: Supreme Court, 
orcester was about to publish a 


dictionary containing ten thousand more words | 
than any other dictionary in the: English ‘lan- 


gu “ Heavens!” he exclaimed, with visible 
alarm; “ pray don’t let Choate get hold of it.” 


Why is a crack in the wall like Izaak Walton 
the angler? Because it’s a fissure. © 

The sieve through which the man strained 
every nerve is for sale at less than first cost. 

It is said that the “pillars” of liberty are 
stuffed with the feathers of the American Eagle. 


Why is an organ-grinder like a clergyman ? 
m his “ barrel.” 


Because he discourses 
Why are there three objections to. taking a 
glass of brandy? Kaze there are scrup 
to a dram. 
An Irish gentleman lately fought a duel with 
his intimate friend, because he jocosely asserted 
that he was born without a shirt to his back ! 
Punch says experience is like a flannel waist- 
coat, that we do not think of putting on until we 
have caught cold. . 


There are two diseases never known to prove 
fatal, viz., Enlargement of the heart, and Jnform- 
ation of the brain. 

Why are country girls’ 
ed cotton? Because they 
and keep color. 

The botanists tell us that there is no such thing 
in nature as a black flower. We suppose they 
never heard of the “‘ coal black Rose,”’ 

“Who's that gentleman coming up-stairs, 
Nelly Nelly: “Dat no mr’; dat’s 
par.” 

An Irish sailor once visited a city, where, ho 
said, they copper-bottomed the tops of their houses 
with sheet-lead. 

Punch goeth it thus.—‘ Did you ever see the 
like of Barnum? Yes; you have seen a loco- 
motive. It rans to and fro puffing.” 

A suit is about to be instituted against a phy- 
sician. He prescribed the use of ale and beer for 
a patient, who is now going to sue him for malt- 
reatment. 

A person pretending to have seen a ghost, was 
asked what the apparition said to him. ‘“ How 
should I know ?” he replied, “Tam not skilled 
in the dead languages !” 

A fellow just returned from a fight, in which 
he came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. ‘“ Because,” said he, 
“T’ve been, and got lamm’d.” 

“Do you mean to tell us,” said a lawyer to a 
doctor, whom he was cross-examining, “that if a 

n lived in a horse pond, it would not be in- 
jurious to him?” “1 think not,” said the doc- 
tor, “if he lived for sixty or seventy years in it.” 

“How shameful it is that you should fall 
asleep,” said a dull preacher to a drowsy audi- 
ence, “whilst that poor idiot,” pointing to an 
idiot who stood staring at him, “is awake and 
attentive.” ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ said the fool, “ I would 
have been asleep, too, if I had not been an idiot.” 


cheeks like well-print- 
are warranted to wash 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a y ef Batton’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated ly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 


return of mail, ¥ ge vi free of charge. 
BALLOU Boston, Mase. 
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Never marry until you can face the.music of 
the butcher, grocer, dress-maker, twenty-three 
| cousins, and several babies. 
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MR. MULLINS’S ADVENTURES IN A MATRIMONIAL WAY. 


His flinty-hearted parents refuse their sanction, having 
mercenary views. 


Musing on his disappointment, loses his flesh—his dog | Leaves his clothes and a heart-rending confession on the 
wastes away from sympathy. bank, but is rescuéd from suicide by his faithful dog. 


/ \\* : 
Goes out a hunting, and meets a pretty little dear in a ee } 
hay-field. 
CA \ q 
Recovers more flesh than he had lost, and goes to court a | Is not particularly smitten by Miss Crinoline, the mil- 
lady of wealth. lion heiress. ' 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Btrictl —~ by the family of his intended, he lets him- 
self wn from the window, and escapes by night. 


A stumble saves him—the infuriated brother rides on 
without noticing him. 


Mullins meets the damsel of the hay-field, and comes the 
Young Lochinvar. 


w 


Infuriated brother sees him hiding in a cornfield—shoots 
him, and goes home satisfied. 


Father and mother consent—love before money—the rites 


of bymen are celebrated—Mullins happy 
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